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Every ſingle obſervation that is 
- 6 genius, be it ever ſo trivial, 

. © preſſions; whereas common men publiſh common 
haps gleaned. from frivolous 
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on reflections. 


been the general hnent of | 
extremely folicitous to claim a E * 

teader; e hit by the mall vicky 44 8 
dearing appellations. He is in general ſtyfed the 
moſt loving, candid, and courteous creature that ever 


breathed ; with a view, doubtleſs, that he will de- 


ferve the compliment, and that his fayour may be 
fecured at the expence of his better judgment. Mean 
and idle expectation! The accident elopements 


and adventures of a compoſition; the danger of an 


imperfect and ſurreptitious publication; the preſ- 
fing and indiſcreet inſtances of friends; tlie pious 
aud well-meant frauds of acquaintance with the 
irreſiſtible commands of perſons. in high life ; have 
been excuſes often ſubſtituted in place of the real 
motives, vanity and hunger. 
Ihe moſt allowable reaſons for appearing thus m 
public are, either the advantage or * of 
A 2 
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or to enter: 
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Lable in confining them to bis own private 
os, thai the theat-ſpirited fer, that did n 
by. "his money.” The latter is indeed 'obliged te bid 
adieu to what he communicates! the former enjohs 
by treaſures, even while he renders others the bet. 
for them. A compoſi tion that enters the werld! 
5 80 a view of improving or atnuliny it 1 mean only 
| amuling it ig 4 polite or innocent 7 Has a Claim 
to our. utmoſt indulgence, even though it fail of de 
efte&t. Intended: ' 99108 ed IM e 
When a a writer's private intereſt appea bes 
tive of his, publication, the reader has a large cope 
for accuſation, if he be a fufferer. Whoever pays 
for thoughts, which' this kind of writers may be fait} 
to vend, has room enough to complain; if he be dif- 
appointed of his bargain. He has no revenge; but 
ridicule; and, contrary to the prattice if other "caſes; 
to ia the worſt of a bad bar gain 
| When the love of fame acts upon a an uf genius, 
the caſe appears to ſtand thus. The generality of 
the world, diſtinguiſhed by the name of readers, ob- 
ſerve with a reluctance not unnatural, a perſon rai- 
ſing himſelf above them. All men have ſome deſire 
of fame, and fame is grounded on compariſon. Every 
one then is ſomewhat inclined to diſpute his title to 
a ſuperiority, and to difallow his pretenſions upon 
the diſcovery of a flaw. Indeed, a ſine writer, like 
a luminous body, may be beneficial to the perſon he 
enlightens; but it is plain, he renders the opacity 
of the other more diſcernible. Examination, how - 
ever, is a ſort of turnpike in the way to fame, where, 
though a writer be a while detain'd, and part with a 
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_ trifle from his he find . 
modious and eaſy road 2 temple Ne 


«Vthen,.tberefare,/ g, man, is conſcious "of ity, to 
Terye ihis COUNTY 0.0 believes bimſe pal EHEQ 2 
(for there , no previqus teft on this occalian an), he” Ras 
0 room to heſitstę, or need to make apology— 

ſelf-intereſt; jnclines a, man to print, he ff ould con- 
ſider that the purchaſer expects a py; worth. for 
his penny, and has reaſon to aſperſe his bonelly, if 
he! nds. himſelf, deceived —Alfo, that it is poſſible to 
publiſh a book of no value, which is too frequently 
the product of ſuch mercenary people. When fame 
is the principal object of our devotion, it ſhould de 
conſidered whether our character is like to gain, In 
point of Wit, what it will probably loſe 3 in point of, 
modeſty.; . otherwiſe, we ſhould be cenſured of vanity 
nigre than famed. for genius; and degra, 6 our cha- 
raſter while we ftrive to raiſe it. 

: After. all, there is a propenſity i in come bs: com- 
municate their thoughts without any view at all: the 
more ſanguine of theſe employ the prels;. the leſs 
lively:are. n with beivg l in cau- | 
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"HAPPEN to fall into company wit LA. dite, 
| a courtier, and an academic. 4 
Says the citizen, I am told coutiall of rate, 


3 eee 
excluſive oo mechanic. But, on the other hand, 
one readily remarks ſtudents who labour to be dull, 
depraving, their natural . reliſh by, the very 

they uſe to refine it. The vulgar may not indeed 
be capable of giving the reaſons why. a compoſition 
pleaſes them. That mechanical diſtinction they 
leave to the AR” 6h But es at all t 
methinks, j of the beauty of an effect, 2 part 
of knowledge, in moſt reſpects, allowedly more gen- 
teel than that of the operator. 

Says the courtier, I P 
| vidual inſtance : but 1 think, moderately. ſpeaking, 
the vulgar are generally in the wrong. If they hap- 
pen to be otherwiſe, it is principally owing to their 
unplicit reliance on the {kill of their ſuperiors: and 
this has ſometimes been ſtrangely. effectual in ma- 
king them imagine they reliſh perfection. In ſhort; 
If ever they judge well, it is at the time they leaſt: 
preſume to frame opinions for themſelves. 

It js true they will pretend to taſte an object which 
they know their betters do. But then they cenſider 
ſome perſuſbs judgment a a certain. ſtandard, or rulez 
they find the object exactly tally; and this demon- 
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It is the ſame with regard to emp 
which the metaphor af taſte is borrowed. . „ Surh 
% foup or ollie. lay they, is much in vogue; and 
„H you do not like it, you muſt learn $0 like k. 
Put in poetry, for inftance, it is urged, that the 
b. ee man ar 


e bir ur dre webe Bete of poetry de- 


pend oh tnetaphor-ot a lluſion, neither of which, by 
and yncultivited, can be applied to their proper 


' Sutitetparts. Their beauty, of conſequence, is like 


a pieture'to a blind man. 

Flow many of theſe peculiarities in 8 
upon a knowledge of philoſophy and hiſtery; and 
Ft me add, *theſe latent beauties give the mioft de- 
I#ht to fuch as can unfold them. | 
I might launch ont much farther in regard to the 
narrow limits of their apprehenſions MW hat I have 
ſaid may exclude their infallibility; and it is my 
opinion they are ſeldom right. : 
The academic ſpoke little, but to ! 
Netting, that all ranks and tations have their dif- 
ferent ſpheres of judging: That a clown of native 
taſte enough to reliſh HandePs Meffiah, might un- 
E 

an author, before he prints, ſnould not flatter 
hitnſelf with'a' confuſed expectation of pleaſing both 
the vulgar and the polite; few things, in compari- 
ſon, being capable of doing both in any great de- 
gree: That he ſhould always meaſure out his plan 
for the frze of-underſtanding he would fit. If he 
can content hitnfelf with the mob, be is pretty ſure 
of numbers for a time. If he write with more 
abemdant elegance, it may eſcape the organs of ſuch 
weer; bur he will dave a chance for duch ap- 
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we ſtage af lenters- will engrof dhe, polter co 
ents; and Ns ater will partake of the tering 
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CERTAIN. mar was welt | 
N "as follows, "Ow , n 


I con RR Wat toſte för gbetry; Bur, 
T Had. Fam apt to believe I fond read no other 
poetry than that of Mr Pope. The reſt but Barely 
arrive at a mediocrity in their art; and, to be ſure, 
poetry of that ſtamp can afford but flender pleaſure, 
| I know not, ſays another, what may be the gentle. 
man's motive to give this opinion; but I am per- 
ſuaded. numbers pretend the ſame through mere 
jealouſy or envy. 

A reader conſiders an author, as one who lays 
claim to a ſuperior genius. He is ever inclined to 

diſpute it, becauſe, if he happen to iuvalidate his 
 Litle, he has at leaft one ſuperior the leſs. Now 
| though 2 man's abſolute merit may not depend upon 
the inferiority of another, yet his comparative worth 
varies in regard to that of other people. Self- love, 
therefore, is ever attentive to purſue the ſingle point 
of admitting no more imo the claſs of ſuperiors, than 
it is impoſſible to exclude. Could it even limit the 
number to one, they would ſoon attempt to under- 
mine him. Even Mr Pope had been refuſed his 
honours, but that the very conſtraint, and even ab- 
-ſurdity, of people's ftwrting their eyes, grew as diſ- 
agreeable to them, as that excellence, which, when 
open, they could nat but diſcover. 

But (cl lone abtalts its withes in another reſpect 
alſo. It hereby not only depreſſes the characters of 
many that have wrote, but ſtifles the genius of ſuch 
a might hereafter riſe from amongſt our inferiors. 

Let us not deny to Mr Pope the praiſes which a 
„„ e 

Vor. U. B + 


that excelledi hn it: but: leti rus ennſicer 
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rather.as 2» Tepithlic than a menarchy; where 
though ſome may be in poſſeſſiut f a more — 


vated ſpot, yet others may pofleG land 8 frpirful, 
upon equal cultivation. : 


On the whole, let us reflect. that the nature of tlie 


fork, ant the extent of its fertiſiy, muſt remaia u-: 
Ieoverea] Tf cke gentleman's deſponding priſeiple 

mould meet with aàpprobatiogʒ- » 930 208 
Mx Pope's chief excellence lies in what I would 
term. conſolidating or condenſing ſentences, yet pre- 
ſerving eaſe and perſpicuity. In ſmoothneſs of verſe, 
perhaps, he has been equalled : in regard to inven- 
tion, excelled. 

Add to this, if the writers of antiquity may be 
eſteemed our trueſt models, Mr Pope is much more 
witty and leſs ſumple, than his own Horace appears 
in any of his writings: more witty, and leſs ſimple 
-than the modern Mon. Boileap, who claimed the 
merit of uniting the ſtyle. of Juvenal * Perſius with 
that of Horace. 

Satire gratifies Telf- wot "This: was one ſource of 
bis popularity; and he ſeems even ſo very conſcious 
of it as to ſtigmatize many inoffenſive characters. 
The circumſtance of what is called alliteration, 
and the nice adjuſtment of the pauſe, have conſpired 


to charm the preſent age, but have, at the ſame me, 


given his verſes a very cloying peculiarity, | 
But, perhaps, we mult not expect to trace the 


flow of Waller, the landſcape of Thomfon, the fire 


of Dryden, te imagery of Shakeſpeare, the ſimpli- 
city of Spenger, the courtlineſs of Prior, the humour 


of Swift, the wit of Cowley, the delicacy, of Addi- 


Ton, the tenderneſs of Otway, and the i invention, the 


ſpirit, and ſublimity of Milton, joined in any ſingle 


writer. . lovers of 8 en ſhould 


* . * »4 * #5 4 
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allow ſoine-pruiſe tu thoſe who thine ihvtiny-branch 
of it, and only range chem into clafies according to 
that ſpecies in Which they ſhineod n omg d 
n "Qhate bite, Vi aps % . eff bogs 


eri, lagpa yo 


Ranidh, he, ſelf-debaſing principle, 

dikngenity of, readers. H umility [as deprefied 
many a genius into an harms. bv, neyer yet raiſed 
one into a poet of eminense. — ur ADartt hint: 
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Hr. Anery however unable to fi the time 
: hich it is moſt proper to alla for the ation 
23 epic poem, have univerſally agreed that ſome 
.certainfpaceis not to be exceeded. Concerning this, 
-Ariſtotle; their great Lycurgus, is emirely* Geir. 
..Succeeding critics have done little more than cavn 
concerning the time really taken up by te ꝑreateſt 
epic wniters ; that, if they could not frame à law, 
they might at leaſt eſtabliſh a-precedent of unexeep- 
uonable authority. Homer, fay they, confined the 
action of his{Hiad,: or rather hit action may be fe- 
duced to the ſpace of rwo months. His Odyſſey, 
according to Boſſu and Dacier, is extended to eight 
vrars. H Nirgihs EAncid has raiſed very different opi- 
mions im us do mmmentators. Fuſſo's poem includes 
a ſummer But leaving ſuch knotty points to perſuns 
that appear born for the diſcuſſion uf them, let us 
endeavour to eſtabliſi laws that are more likely to 
be, uheyed than controverted. An epic writer, tho 
limited in regard to the time of his action, is under 
no ſurt of reſtraint with regard to the time he takes 
to ſmiſhi his poem. Far different is the caſe vit a 
- writer: of Impromptu's. - He indeed is allowed ab the 
Aberties that he can poſſibly talce in his compoſtion, 
but is xigidly circumſcribed: with regard to the ſpace 
-3n Which it is completed. And no wonder zi for 
hate ver degree of poigunnty may be required in 
ns compoſition, its peculat merit muſt ever here - 
Jatter:tuithe expedition wWit hihi it i produced. 
It appears indeed to me to have the!:mitaygcof 
that kind cf ſallad, uc hichꝰeertam eminent adepts in 
»meniifiry hare contrived tu paiſe/ white 2 qom of 
mutton is roaſting. We do not allo :ourſelves to 
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blame its unuſual flatneſs and infipidity, but extol 
the little flavou#/it Hus conſidering the time of its. 
vegetation. 

An extemporaneous poet, therefore, is {fo} be 
 jaflged; as we judge a race · horſe; not hy the grace 
fulneſs of his motion, but the time -he-takes:to finiſh 
_ his enurſe. The beſt critic: upon earth may err in 
determining his. preciſe degree of merit, if he have 
neither — R-O pre FP Age 


his hearing. qu N HRS Na, Hus? 
To bea littie more ſerions. An — 
..picee. ought to be examined by a ratio, or 


compound 
a medium conipaunded of its real worth, and the 
- ſhortneſs. of the time that is employed in its pro- 
\ducon.-. By this rule, even VirgiFs poem may be, 
ar vga deemed extemporaneous; as the time he 
k to perfect ſo extraordinary a compoſition, con- 
with its real worth, appears ſhorter than the 

"tins employed ta write the diſtics of Cofconius. 

20 On the other hand, I cannot allow this title to 
the flaſnes of my friend 8 — in the magazine, 
. mri 

ſides their inſtantaneity. 
Having ever made it my den to ſee my wri- 
« tings diſtinguiſhed: for ſomething poignant, unex- 
_+peſted; or, in ſome reſpects, peculiar; I have ac- 
. quired: a degree of fame by a firm adherence to the 
Loncetti. I have ſtung folks with my epigrams, 
1 amuſed: them with: acroſtics, puzzled them with re- 
buſes. and diſtracted them with riddles. It remained 
any for mei tu fucceed in the impromptu, for which 

Lias utterlyi diſqualified by a W —— of 
!capprehenfdn. over 07 2 

t engdtilk defirous, however, of the mul — 
itorgrow diſtinguiſhed for an extempore, I petitioned 
Apollo to that purpoſe-in a dream. His anſwer was 
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as follows : 4 That whatever piece of wit, either 
<< writtz dd verbal! mahes any] pritence to: merit; 
as of extemporaneous production, ſhall. be ſaid or 
++, written; within: the time thet ther author ſupports 
T bimſeif on one leg. That Horace had explaind 
his meaning by the phrafe, ANS PED EIN. 
Nd And foraſmuch as one men may perſevere in 
the poſture longer than another, he; would recom- 
mend it to all candidates for this ac 
4:complifhment, that they would habitnate them-- 
« ſelves. te ſtudy in no-other attitude whatſoever,” . 
=: Methought: I received bis anſwer with the ut- 
moſt pleaſure as well as veneration;. hoping, - that, 
however I was debarred of the aenmen requiſite for 
an, extempore. I might * aut my bets 
bers in ſtanding on an. * 28 to gon ogtth- r 
wth3jbagar hh *- <4 rod any vi — n 
28 Hoi but et ien „el Bf Nu 7 Ta? 
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ſaliect of atimiratien” The man of bufinefs and the 
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form an* eſtimate of wry *Which 


one man's happineſs bears th — — 


to l conſider the mind - that is allotted Mm With us 
muelr arrenti on as the circumſtances.” It Were ſuper- 
fludus to evince that the ſame objects which'one'de- 
ſpiſes n are frequentiy to another the Tabſtantial 


man of pleaſure are to each · other mutually contemp· 
tible; and a blue garter has leſs charms fur ſome than 
they can diſcover in à butterfly. The Thor candid 
and fage obſerver oondemns neither for his purſutts 
bir for the deriſion he ſd profuſely daoiſnes upon 
the diſpoſition of his neighbour. | He evnotiidey-rtizt 


| ſchemes infinitely various were at firſt intended for 


our purſuit and pleafure ; and that fome find their ac- 


count in heading a cry of hounds, as much as others 
in the dignity of Lord Chief Fuſtice, © © 


Having premiſed thus much, I proceed to give 
ſome account of a character which carte within the 


Pers of my own obſervation. 


- Not the entrance of a cathedral, Sor Une d of 
a pafſing- bell, not the furs of a magiſtrate, nor the 


ſuables of a funeral, were freught with half the'fo- 
Jemnity of face! 2 


. Nay, fo wonderfully Tetions wis be aliſerved ts be 
on all occaſions, that it was found hardly poffible to 
be otherwiſe in his company. He quaſhed the loudeſt 
tempeſt of laughter, whenever he entered the room 3 
and men's features, though ever fo much ro roughened, 
were ſure to grow ſmooth at his approach. 

The man had nothing vicious, or even Ul-natured, 
in his character; yet he was the dread of all jovial 
converſation; the young, the gay, ound Weir ſpi- 
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* 


Wes Form the hin and ve puppy 
mA Anilin, would, forego theipFrolics,: and. 
de ill... The depreſſion, he occaſioned was like that 
of a got vitiated air. - Unconſcious of any ap» 
parent cauſe, you found your ſpirits ſink inſenſihly: 
Ang were anz one to fit for the; picture of ill - 
r 
— 
eee 
reaſon, even for the want of that very faculty, 
rilbilt, with which it is fuppoſed to be an 


3 
Indeed be Sued ade charaſder of in 
perſon of his country, from his meditative 
remper, Not that he had ever made any great dii- 
covery of his, talents; but a few. oracular declara- 
tions, joined with. a common opinion chat he was 


writing ſomewhat for poſterity, — his 5 


ON. +43 
N Wel have willingly 2 n. » 
character, had not his known ſobriery- maren 
ſenſe deterred them. 

F ne div onerbeend os bis donations, . 
turning bis moſt fervent thanks for ſome particula · 
rities in his ſituation, which the generality of man · 
kind would have but little regardet. 

e Accept,” faid he, * the gratitude. of thy moſt 
humble, yet moſt happy creature, nat far ſilver. or- 
. ee but for. thoſe amiable 

uliarities which thou haſt ſo graciouſiy inter wo- 
oth with ny fortune and my cœmplexien: for 
7 

thou halt redn. 

N the furname whiel has deſbendec to me is 
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ones that is eſtechfet GH regular feltures! 
het there Is un Intermediate hill, hitercepung 
my view of à noble man's ſeat; whoſe ill-obtaitied ſu- 
periority 1 candot bear to rectillecttt.t.. 

That my eſtate is over-run with Wurbies re- 
ſounding wich eskarakts, and is beautifully varied 
with rocks and precipices, rather than an even cul- 
rivare@' ſpot, fextile of corn, or wine, or oil; or thoſe 
kinds productzons ay which ihe fons of men de- 
light themſelves.” 

- That as thou divideſt thy be impartlally, 
Bing riches to one, and contempt of riches to 
another, ſo thou haſt given me, in the midſt of po- 
verty, to deſpiſe che niſolence of riches, and, by de- 
clining all emulation that is founded upon wealth, 
to maintain as o—_ and ſuperiority of the Mu- 
Tesi'+ | 

That I Page A diſpoſition either ſo elevated or ſo 

zngemious, that I can derive to myſelf amuſement 
from The very expedients and contriyances with 

which rigorous neceſſity furniſhes my invention. _ 

That I can laugh at my own follies, foibles, and 
infirmities; and that I do not want inficities to 
employ this difpoſition.”” | 

This poor gentleman caught cold one winter's 
night,” as he was contemplating, by the fide of a. 
eryctat ſtream, by 'moonſhine. This ter- | 
mitted in a fever thut was fatal to him. Since his 
death, I have been favoured with the W ot o 
bis poetry. of Which 1 preſerved a catalogue a for the . 
denent of my readers* © een os 


4 «x, +0c0:49roaxat Port. if io) 


& aid; | 
On his dog, 1 
n unn * v 
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en cutting an artichoke in his. . the. day 
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done 


To the — . 


gellent ſervice. __ 

Haring loſt is -xruſty Walkidg-Huf, he com- 
Ta his miſtreſs, on her declaring that ſhe loved 

parſnips better than potatoes. 

»4+GOnanteardwis. that crept e Rebar © 

-vright:dei {allowed by Chloe. 


that een Anne cut her little finger. 


2: Epigram ion 4 wooden peg. »; 'T wog rite, 
Ode tothe memory of e modery—ayhe 
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W AS in They ——— vhich Love 
prefers before all others, and which moſt re- 

res this Gelty; that month which ever weaves a 
verdant carpet for the earth, and embroiders it 
with flowers. The-batiks became inviting through 
th&r covertets ef inaſs; the violets, reſreſned by the 
moiſture of deſcending rains, enriched the tepid air 
with their agreeable. perfumes. But the ſhower was 
paſt; the fun diſperſed the vapours; and the ſky was 
clear and lucid, when Polydore walked forth. He 
was of a complexion altogether plain and unaffect- 
ed; a lever of the Muſes, and beloved by them. He 
would oftentimes retire from the noiſe of mixed con- 
verſation, to enjoy the melody of birds, or the mur - 
murs of a water-fall. His neighbours often ſmiled 
at his peculiarity of temper; and he no leſs at the 
vulgar caſt of theirs. He could never be content to 
paſs his irrevoeable time in an idle comment upon a 
news- paper, or in adjuſting the precife difference of 
temperature betwixt the weather of to- day and 
yeſterday. In-ſhort, he was not void of ſome ambi- 
tion; but what he felt, he aeknowleged, and was 
never averſe to vindicate. As he never cenſured 
any one who indulged their humour inoffenfively, fo 
he claimed no manner of applauſe for thofe purfuits 
which gratified his own. But the ſentiments he en- 
tertained of honour, and the dignity conferred by 
royal: authority, made it wonderful how he bore the 
thoughts of obſcurity and oblivion. He mentioned 
with applauſe the youths who by merit had arrived 

GC 2 | 
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fuichf ully offered as the reward of merit, he theughe 


de reſiſted. But to return. 


valley, variegated with all the charms of landſcapes” 


at ſtatiun j but He>thought>chalt:ialcifhoukd>in life's 
vit leave ſome token of their enciſbencej td tat 
theio friend might more [rexfonatilyzeaxpeRiiifron 
dem, cha tficy from their puſterity. „ is 
1 1/P bere avereifew; he thougit of calemt fo very in- 
conliderdblep as; ro be unalterably exctudedt frommall 
degrees oi ume; and in regund to foachvavihadiia 
lberal .edocation; he ever withedithrat in Coine art r 
ſoience:\they: would be perfuaded rorenrave vir 
vanies:> Hethonght it might be fome pleaſure to ro- 
Se: chat their names would at feaſt be honor 
dy their deſtendauts, although they twight::efoape 
the notice of ſuch meu. prejudiced in their 
Favour; Ine flib Jo 4: = 34 NI 101 (199) d. Ie lait 
What a luſtre, ſaid he, does the repntatien uf 
Wen al Wallerizone Wallingham eaſt upon their 


remoteſt prugeny! and who woüld not, with: rather 


to he deſuended from them, than from the mere cat» 
cale af nubiliy ?: Let where: ever ſuperb titles are 


the ahuemeuts of ambition were too tranſporting co 
S ed lo. 
Polydore, a new inhabitant in a- ſort of wild, un 
mabited country, was now aſcended to the top of 
à mountain, and in the full enjoyment of a very ex- 
teuſive proſpect. Before him a broad and winding 


Fertile meadows, glittering ſtreams;; pendent rockyg 
ande apdding ruins. But theſe indeed were mutt 
le&rheighects of his attention; than thoſe diſtunt 
kills and ſpires that were almoſt concealed by one 
unc tingnihead ure. The fed; indeed; appeared ba 
eie thefcene, though, diſtant as tas, it but. little 
variegated ci ve Hardly hideed iveret liſt. 
guiinable but nfor the beams uf defoending3 fun, 


Which. atethe ſame dme warded wur traveller to re- 
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dare tu contemn mme eee aid ren- 
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run, cbefore: the. dulline fp and deus afde vening had 


rendered his walk-nnoonifortable{o3 59ommo} 9v89) its 
Ade had zowy defcehded to the: feat ai the: moi 


tain, when he remarked an old hermit: approaching 


tain little hut. Which he had formed: with his dn 
Hands at the very battum of the precipice.>|\PBalydore, 


all benamoured of the beauties he had: been ſurvey- 
ing could not avoid wondering at his. conchitt, Who, 
not content with ſfunning all commerce with man- 


kind, had contrived as much as poſſihle to exclude 
all views f nature. He accoſted him inthe. mamer 


following Father, fays he, it is with no ſmall ſur- 
priſe that I ohſerve your choice of ſituation, by 
which you ſeem to neglect the moſt diſtant and de- 
ligtuful landfeape tha ever my eyes beheld. The 
hill, beneath which you have contrivedꝭto hide ydur 
habitation,-- would have afforded you ſuch: a variety 
of: natural curioſities, as to a perfor ſo contempla- 
tive -muſt appear highly entertaining; and as the 
edl:to!which:you are advancing is ſeemingly of your 
own contrivauce, methinks it was probable you 


would have ſo placed it, as to n e in al 


their beauty; to your eye. Wario 
rr e 


he, the evening approaches, and you have deviated 


from your way. I would not therefure detain you 
byqmy ſtory, did I not imagine the moon would 
prove: a ſafer guide to you, than that ſetting ſun 
fore for à uthile into my cave, and 1 will give you 
then ſome accnunt of my adventures, which: will 
ſolue your doubt perhaps more effectually chan any 


method I can propaſe: But before yon enter my 


lane abode, calculated auiy for the uſe of meditation, 


74 
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no tlien, mat I oe what the world ls pleaſed 


pendenee in a lreral ſenſe, upon confuſed and d- 


-lantfeape that nes at fo remote a diſtance; as not 70 


to call my ruin (and indeed juſtly, were it not for 
the uſe which”] have made ef it) to an aſſured de- 


Rant proſpects: a confideration, which” hath indeed 
To aſſected mei that I ſhall never henceforth enjoy'a = 


exhibit all its parts. And indeed were I to form the 
leaſt pretenſtons to What your world calls taſte, 
I might even then perhaps contend that à welk dif- 
eriminated landſcape was at all times to be n 
10 a iſtamt and promifeuous azure. 
was Born in the parse d wolemen who An- 
Ned eo the principal managemem of the buſmeſs of 
e naten The heir of his family amd myſelf were 
e the ſame age, and for ſome time ſchoobl- fellows. 
— —y——à his eſteem; and 
-the mutual affection we entertalned for each other, 
id nor long remain unobſerved by his faniy: or my 
:6wn. He was ſent early upon his travels; purſuamt t 
a very mjtdicious cuſtom, and my parents were ſol}- 
-eited to confent that I might accompany him Iunti- 
-mations were given to my friends, chat a perſon f 
ſuch importance as his father might contribute much 
more to my immediate promotion, than che utniolt 
«Giligence I could uſe in purſuit of it. My fathers I 
"remember; aſſented with reluctance: my mother, 
fired with the ambition ef her ſun's future greatneſs, 
mrough much importunity, * wrung from hint his 
% e leave.” I. for my on part, waited no grent 
petſuaſion We made what ds called the great tout 
-of Europe? We neither of usp believe, eauld be 
ac tolwWunt natural ſenſe i burobeing baiũſhed ſo 
Gerl in life, were more attentive 26! every deviation 
from eurrown ndifferentcultomg/tantoampufeful 
— ekalminion af their politievopanariners, Judgmem, 
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fon the moſte parti xipem very ſlo. : Haneyoften 
expands her hoſſotus all at \QNCee:;; ) tint m leo of 
We were now returning home from:i@ fis-yeans 
abſence ; anticipating the careſſes of aur parents and 
relations hen my rever-henoured 4 . 
6 A | atzabked' by a fever- All poſfible means of ſafety 
| provingdinally-ineffectual; be accoſted mes in one f 

. his lucid intervals, as follows. 2T8q ett tin finn 
Alas l my; Clytander! any life, they tell me, is of 
very ſnort continnance. The next paroxyſm of my 

, even will ꝓrababhy be. concluſive. asl BSSSE Hinte 
iq The proſpe& of cis ſudden change: does i not. al- 
lame t9a{peak:tbe..gratitude I gweidhee;;. much 
leis td reward the kindneſs on which it is Le juſtly 
gronuded. Thou knaweſt L was ſent away garlyfrem 
my parents, and the more rational, part ef my life 


r 
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| has been paſſed with thee alone. It cannatbe:but 

i they will prove ſolieitous in their enquiries; concern- 

7 ing me. Thy narrative will awake thein:tenderneſs, 

» and:they camot but conceive ſome for their ſon's 

2 companion and his friend. What I Wauld hope is, 

. that they would render thee ſome ſervices, in place 
f f thoſe their beloved ſon intended thee; and Which 

1 can unfeiguedly affert, would have-been-only-bonnd- 

t 'ed:by nay power My dear companion ! farewell. 

[ Al other temporal enjoyments have I baniſhed from 
Byibeart;z: but friendſhip 88 and it is with 
tears L ſay fare well. ĩ 

8 My concern was truly ſu great. ae 
t meal in my native country, it was not atall.zncrea- 
* ſed hy the conſideration that the nobleman, on whom 
e mp] hopes dapended. wus removed from all his pla- 
0 tego waited on bim; and he appeared ofeniibly 
* grieved thats the friendſhip he had, ever preſeſſad 
2 '.eghid-now7ſa- little avail mea. He recommended ave, 
5 


” 


trouble and ſmall emolument. Ou che 
no paſſion remaining for the ſplendour which was 


mon neceffaries, and to give the reſt, if aught re - 
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at his re queſt, aſſt me to the utmoſt uf his-power i: 
I -was now in the prime of life, which I effectunlly, 


conſumed upon the empty : forms uf aur court 
attendance. Hopes aroſe before me lie bubbles 


upon a ſtream; as quick ſucceeding une another, A 
ſupertictal and as van. Thus buſied in my purſtit, 
and rejectiug the aſſiſtance of cool examination, I. 
found the winter of life approaching, and nothing 
procured. to ſhelter or protect me when my ſecond 
patron died. A race of new ones appeared before 
me, and even yet kept my expectatiom in play. 1 
wiſhed indeed F had retreated ſooner; but to retire 
at laſt unrecompenſed, and when a/few months at- 
NeUö—Uʒ —L— ñ ͤꝙ— V — 
yoad: all power of reſolution. 

However, after a few — 
diſtributed in equal proportions upon each of theſe 
new patrons, I at length obtained a place of much 


i? 


of this, my eyes ſeemed opened all at once. I had 


grown-familiar to me, and for civility and conſine- 
ment I entertained an utter averſion. I offciated 


however for a few weeks in my poſt, wondering ſtill 


more and mere how I could ever covet the life I led. 


I was ever moſt fincere, but fincerity claſhed with 


my ſituation every moment of the day. In ſhort, 1 


returned home to a paternal income, not indeed in- 


tending that auftere life in which you at preſent find 
me engaged. I thought to conteut myſelf with com- 


mained, to charity ; determined, however, to avoid 
all appearance of ſingularity. But, alas! to my great 
furprize, the perſon who ſypplied my expences had 
fo far cmbroites my little affairs, that, when my 
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debts, &c,wete. diſrhanged, T us unable rt ſubſiſt 
in any better manner than I do at preſentu , ν,ẽ,jCrñ 
at firſt entirely melancholy; ; left che country Where 
I was born; and raifed the humble revf;that-evvers - 
mein country where I-am-not known. I now? 
begin to: thinle myſelf happy in my preſent way of 
life: I cultwate a few vegetables to ſupport me; 
and the little well there, is a very clear one I am 
now an uſeleſs individual ; little able to beneſit man- 
kind; but a prey to ſname, and to confuſion, on the 
firſt glance of every eye that knows me. My fpirits< 
are indeed fomething raiſed by a clear fly, or a me- 
ridtan ſun; but as to extenſwe views of the coun- 
try, I think them well enough exchanged for the 
warmth and comfort which this vale affords me. 
Faſe is at leaſt the proper ambition of age; ant it is 
confeſledly my ſupreme ne 
et will I not permit you to depart from an here 
mit, without one inſtructive leſſon. Mhatever fitna- 
tion in life you ever wiſh or purpoſe for yourſelf, ac- 
quire a clear and lucid idea of the inconyeniences 
attending it. 1 utterly - contemned and rejected. 
after a month's experience, the very 2 bn —__ a; 


my lifetime been Golicirous to procure. a 
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kitutes, Where e 
engen ce dignity, and - fuirable pepetra 2 
Were wanting. to complete che charaters.of x 
hom they, avere aſligned. Il mall 5.0 ic 
It was,urged. that policy had ten de 
made it a point to dazzle in order to 1 26d and 
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when" any perſon added a letter to à lady 
5 F order, the ſtyle ſhould always be, 7 — 
Beauty or 5 or Lady ſuch-a-one. © © 
le fe 10 te for ſome time undetermined whether 
8 ould forkeſt their title upon marriage; but at 
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of beauty, there was no laſting eompliment that 
could be beſtowed upon it. 

At this the dratür nga, and Atknowledged it 
was true: but aſked at the fame time, why it was 
more abfurd to ſtyle a lady right beautiful, in the 
days of her deformity, than to term a peer right ho- 
ndurable when he grew a ſcandal to man kind! 

That this was ſometimes che caſe, he ſuid, was 
not to be diſputed; becauſe titles have been ſome - 
— mes granted to a worthleſs fon, in conſequence of 
a father's enormous wealth moſt unjuſtly acquired. 
And à fe had ever ſurpaſſed in nn the Tight 
Honourable the Earl of A 

The company was a little Wrptred at the ſophi- 
ſtry of our declalmant. However, it was replied 
td by a perſon preſent, that Lord s title being 
fenitious, 116 otte ought to inſtance him to the diſud - 
vantage of the p—rage, who had, * (peakivg, 
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«| HE climate I before 3 Re continued 
1. dis harangue. There are, ſaid he, certain epi- 
thets which o frequently occur, that theꝝ are the 
leſs conſidered; and which are ſeldom or never ex- 
amined, on account of the many opportunities of 
examination that preſent themſelves. 
Of this kind is the word Gentleman. Tus word, 
on its firſt introduction, was given, I ſuppoſe, to 
freemen, in oppoſition to vaffals; theſe being the 
two claſſes into which the nation was once divided *. 
The freeman was he who was poſſeſſed of land, and 
could therefore ſubſiſt without manual labour; the 
vaſſal, he who tenanted the land, and was obliged 
to his thane for the neceſſaries of life. The differ- 
ent manners, we may preſume, that ſprung from 
their different ſituations and connections, occaſioned 
the one to be denominated a civilized or gentle per- 
ſonage; and the other to obtain the name of a mere 
ruſtic or villain. . 
But upon the publication of craſades, the ſtate of 

things was conſiderably altered : it was then that 
every freeman diſtinguiſhed the ſhield which he wore 
with ſome painted emblem or device; and this, in 
order that his fellow-combatants might attribute to 
him his proper applauſe, which, upon account of 
ſimilar accoutrements, might be otherwiſe ** to 
miſapplication. 


* As the author is not writing a treatiſe on the feudal 
law, but a moral eſſay; an little inaccuracies, it is hoped, 
will be overlooked by thoſe, who, from ſeveral late trea- 
tiſes on this ſubect, might expect great exactneſs and pre- 
ciſion in a ſerious diſcuſſion of this point, 
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f All who had ſer in thoſe religious 
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families fprung up; who, Fabse any ere 
mark themſelves | with ſuch devices as theſe holy 
combatants, were yet as deſirous of reſpe&, of efti- 


to trace” ane ſteps by which mone "eſtabliſhes even. 


fur ary.” "Ac court of heraldry ſprung 1 up, to Tupply 


the tis "of, cruſade exploits, to rant unzgin; 
: OP. to famili 1es that never wore Teal 
K, A du. is but of late that f It has been Sue. 
of 7 no real juriſdi&tion. A =_ 
e cuſtom is not at once overthrown; ; e 
e ded a gentleman x who has arms Tecor 
De in dhe, Frald's office, and at the fame ris fol. 


lows Mone, except a liberal employment... 


Als Wits, this diſtinction, it is obvious to alfwwho 


. "ebabger,” that a churliſh, mares ünterate 0 0 
12 12, bes Carly, ſharping vagabond; a ſtupid, Jub> 
"Beef, HIRE ſot, or pick- pocket; nay, eyen an 
ligtrwaytan, may be neverthelefs a gentleman: as by 
Jaw eſtabliſhed: In- ſhort, that the definition! "mm 
together with others, include alfa the lth, the frum, 
e 'of the NT itt r 
e not appear to diſallow this < 
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. genius, or affability 125 ſhort, accomplih 


that! is ſplendid, or endeared to us . all that is 
mable, on the © one fide : and on che Scher. 3 a gen- 
tleman de fatto, or What, to Engliſh r 1 


"would term a gentleman as "by law ciel. 


; As to. the latter appellation, - What is reall 7 ally, effen- 
4 Ur, or, as logicians would ſay, ** quarto modo pro- 
6 rium,” is a real, or at leaſt dende claim to 
Abe inheritance of e certain coat-armour from aſecopd 

| Ir more \ diſtant anceſtor; and this: unſtained by apy 
. echanical or iliberal employment. 
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gentleman alſo de jure, by the acquiſition of certain 
Vvirtues, Which are rarely all af them unattainable. 
The latter, I muftacknowledgs; iuthe more difficult 
taſk; at leaſt we may daily diſcover crowds aquire 
ſufcient wealth to dny gentility, but very few that 
poſſeſs the virtues which enoble.. hnman nattre, 
and (in the beſt fenſe of the * n 
Gentleman. 
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26k ESL was a youth ſo amply As with - 
every excellence of mind, that he ſeemed 

Al capable of acquiring or difregaiding the goods 
of fortune. He had indeed all the learning and eru- 
dition that can be derived from univerſities, with- 
out the pedantry and ill manners which are too of- 
ten their attendants. What few or none acquire 
by the moſt intenſe affiduity, he poſſeſſed by na- 
ture; I mean, that elegance of taſte, which diſpoſed 
him to admire beauty under its great variety of ap- 
pearances. It paſſed not unobſerved by him either 
in the cut of a ſleeve, or the integrity of a moral ac- 
tion. The proportion of a ſtatue, the convenience 
of an edfice, the movement in a dance, and the 
complexion of a cheek or flower, afforded him ſen- 
ſations of beauty; that beauty which inferior ge- 
muſes are taught coldly to diſtinguiſh, or ro diſ- 
cern rather than feel. He could trace the excellen- 
cies both of the courtier and the ſtudent, who are 
mutually ridiculous in the eyes of each other. He 
had nothing in his character that could obſcure ſo 
great accompliſhments, beſide the want, the total 
want, of a deſire to exhibit them. Through this it 
came to paſs, that what would have raifed another 
to the heights of reputation, was oftentimes in him 
paſſed over unregarded. For, in reſpect to ordinary 
obſervers, it is requiſite to lay ſome ſtreſs yourſelf 
on what you intend ſhould be remarked by others; 
and this never was his way. His knowledge of 
books had in ſome degree diminiſhed his knowledge 
of the world; or, rather, the external forms and 


manners of it. His ordinary converſation was, per- 
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its value. He gave deliguu by an happy boldneſe 


Haps, rather too pregnant with ſentiment, the ufual 
Fault of rigid ſtudents; and*thid he-wduld in ſome 
degree have regulated better, did the aniverſa- 
lity of his genius, together with* the method of his 
education, ſo largely contribute to this amiab | 
fect. This kind of aukwardnefs:(fince:;his,modg! , 
will allow it no better name) maybe compared £0 
the ſtiffneſs of u fine piece of brocade, whoſe tun- 
geſcency indeed conſtitutes, and is inſeparable from, 


in the extirppation ef common prejudices. which, he 
could as rHdily ꝓenetrate, as he could humourouſſy 


ricsicule: Aid he had ſuch entire ꝓuaſſeſſion of the 


hearts as Well as underſtandinga of his, friends. that 
ne could foon make the moſt ſurpriſuig paradoxes 
believed and weil accepted. His mage, like that of 


a ſovereign, cauld give an additional value to the 


moſt prerjous ore; and we no ſooner; believed our 
eyes that it was he Who ſpake-it, than we as readily 
believed whatever he had to ſay. In this he dif- 
fered from W — r, that he had the talents. pf 
rendering the greateſt virtues unenvied: wherges 
the latter ſhone more remarkably in making his very 


faults agreeable: 1 mean n to nne 
. n * . Matt! 31 : Allien 
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AKING "an evening's walk with a friend in the 
[Þ0coufitty/ among many grave rémarks, he was 


ming the following obſervation. 0 There is not, 


figs ne any one quality ſo inconſiſtent withireſpeR, 
. Mhab is eemimonly called famillaritz. M ou do not 
rich one in fifty, whoſe regard is proof againſt it. 
Ati the fame ume; it is hardly poſſible to iniiſt upon 
Auch a deference as will render you (ridiculous, if it 
be ſupported by cummen ſenſes Thus mach, at 
Jeaſty\ is evident, that your demands will be ſo ſuc- 
' exif}; as ro procure a greater ſhjare than if you had 
made no ſuch demand. I may frankly on to you, 
Leander; that I frequently derived uneaſineſs, from 
a familiarity with ſuch perſons as deſpiſed every 
thing they could obtain with eaſe. Were it not 
better, therefore, to be ſome what frugal of our at- 
fabinty at leaſt te allot it only to the few perſons of 
wiſeernment ho can make the proper diſtinction 
betwirt real digrity and pretendede Te neglect 
-thoſe characters, which, being impatient to grow fa- 
miliar, are at the ſame time very far from familia - 
rity- proof: To have poſthumous fame in view, 
ch affords us the moſt. pleaſing landſcape :+ To 
"Enjoy the amuſement of reading, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs that reading paves the way to general eſteem : 
To preſerve a conſtant regulatity of temper, and 
alſo. of conſtitution, for the moſt part bur little 
conſiſtent with a promiſcuous intercourſe with men: 
To ſhun all illiterate, though ever fo jovial aſſemblies, 
inſipid, perhaps, when preſent, and upon reflexion 
painful: To meditate on. thoſe. abſent or departed 
friends, wlio value or valued us for thoſe qualities 
E 2 
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With which they were beſt adguj,mted e To partake 
with ſuchia fend as you;'rrhe-etights' of a ſtu- 
dious and rational retirenieat-zAre uot-thefer the 
_ that lead to happinefs u & 1219 vor od of 
| In anſwer to-2his dor be ſeemed to feel forme late 
| 4 obſerved, that vat we loſt by fa- 
miliarity in reſpec, was generally made up tou by 
the atfection it procured; anch that an ahſulute ſoli- 
tude Was fo very contrary to dur natures, that were 
de excluded from ſociety but for u fmgie fortnight; 
he would be 5 nr che firſt beg; 
gar that he aW. Joch „taſbszesb at a 
What follows were thoughts throws-out in our 
further diſcourſe upon the ſubjett; witheut order 
or comnexion, as they occur t ous remembrance; 
a A reſerve is a debt to prudence ; as freedom 
2 of n a debt to wo 
— T pag + % THDOWT 528 tts 
There — not * any „ iu nbvefiay fuel 
ſerve, if the world were honeſt ; yet, even then, it 
would prove expedient. For, in order to attain any 
degree of deference, it ſeems. neceſſary that people 
ſhould imagine you have more K than 
you diſcover. len N 
It is on this depends eee 
judicious Virgil. He leaves you ſomething ever to 
imagine: and ſuch is the conſtitution of the human 
mind, that we think ſo highly of nothing as of that 
whereof we do not ſee the bounds. This, as Mr 
Burke ingenioufly obſerves, wk the pleaſure 
when we furvey a er and Sir John Suck- 
ling ſays, | 


6 AE who lena all the wealth 72 have are 
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ho Treatiſe of the ſublime and beautiful. 
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A perſon that weuld ſecure ti bimfelf great defe- 
rente, will, perhaps gain his puint h filenge, as ef- 
feftually! as by any thing he can ſay. i os 4 

To be, however, a niggard of one! abfervation, 


10 66 Wach Inde than: + hoard: up one's money. / 2 
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Men oftentimes pretend to ene their re- 


ſpelt to real deſertʒ but a ſupercilious reſerve and 


diſtance wearies them into a compliance with more. 


This appears fo very manifeſt ta many-/peifous ef 


the lofty character, that they uſe no better means to 


acquire reſpect than like highwaymen to make à de- 


mind of it. They Will, like Empedocles, jump into 
the fire, rather than er A e 


chatacter.. 1: eb 


ih6k frant::che fame, orinciple ef @ifkines- thit 
nations are brought to RY that their great 
eee * nne 
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| e Nen, eee or faul they fee 
Excuſe the want of ev'n humanity';s. 
And eaſtern kings, who vulgar views diſdain, 
„ Require no worth to fix their awful reign} 
Non cannot ſay in truth what may diſgrace em. 
-:, You know in what predicament to place em. 


Alas! in all the glare of light reveaPd, | 
1.66 Ev'n virtue-charms us leſs than vice conceal'd ! 1 


For ſome) final worth he had, the man was priz 
. *WHe' added framneſ and he grew ON © 


We Want comets, not ordinary planets : 411 


; T adet Suotidianarum harum formarum. 
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Hanc celum, er ſtellas 66 lecedentia certign' -. 
Tenipara anomentis, fit qu formidine nulla: 
Inbiuti / Pectent. rin 
Vitus, Ile eflences, Hol? wielf Fragrance When 
eg They are ſenſitive 115 ict will n not 
"bear too familiar approache . 
Let us be careful to diſtinguiſh modeſty,” Whjch't "is 
ever amiable, from reſerve, which is only g ru XY 
A man is ſometimes hated for pride, when it t Was 
an exceſs of humility gave the occaſion. * 


* What is often termed ſhyneſs. © is "nortiing tore 


17 


chan refined ſenſe, and an indifference | to, common. 


_ obſervations. 


The reſerved man's intimate acquaintance FA, For 


the moſt part, fonder of him, than the perſons of a 
more affable character, i. e. he pays them A | great 
compliment than the other can n do his, A he dſtin- 


© gviſhes them more. 

It is indolence, and the pain n of bein upon one's 
guard, that makes one hate an artful character. 
The moſt reſerved of men, that will not exchange 
two ſyllables together in. an Ep iſh" coffeehouſe, 
ſhould they meet at Ifaphan, wohl drink ſherbet, 
and eat a meſs of rice together. IO e «3g 

The man of ſhow is vain :, the reſerved man is 
proud more properly. The one has greater depth; 
the other a more lively imagination- Th e one js 
more frequently reſpected; the other more gener ally 
beloved. The one a Cato; the other 402 r. i de 
Sall uſt. 93" fi: 56 

What Czfar ſaid of Raubic undi 15 2 Fe 
ti meo ; ay. be applied to "OT e e 3 70 
ſerve. ö i 0 2 : 

A reſerved man often makes it 3 ob Rh 
company with a good ſpeech;” and oh 4'f"belieb# ns. 


times proceeds fo Tar as to! leave company;- 'becduſe 
f 249 1 


N 


W 
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he has made one. Met it is ls fate oftæn, like the 


mole, to * deep, When he is near the 
54 e ** WA A 


to gecling this reſerve,, and, this 


re it Fade 
| DA: 2 diſc ere to give up a part of 


character to ſechre the reſt? The world Will certainly 


inliſt upon having ſome part to pull to Pieces. Let | 


us throw put ſome. Ane to the eiwious; as we give 


up Ag Kers to, an highwayman, or a barrel to a 


whale, in order, To Taye: oue's money and one's ſhip : 
to let it make excepyions to one's head of hair, * 


one can-eſcape being ſtabbed in the heart. 


The reſerved man {hould' drink double glaſſes. WA > 
Prudent men lock up their motives 3 Texting fa- 
mitiars have a key ; 90 their heart as to their garde! 
A reſerved man is in continual conflict with the 
ſocial part of his nature ; ; and even grudges himſelf 
the laugh into which he ſometimes 1 is e 
. Seldom he, ſmiles—— 
% And ſimiles in ſuch a ſort as he diſdained * 
11 ele- could be moved to ſmile a: a; any 
And 2 © Thing. — 
as fool and his words are ſoon parted, * for fo 


| 5301 the proverb run. 


Common underſtandings, Ike cits in gardening, 
alloy n no ſhades to their picture. | 

Modelty often paſſes for errant haughtineſs; as 
what: is deemed ſpirit in an horſe proceeds from fear. 


The reſerved man ſhould. r a certificate Cot tis 
honeſty, before he he > adminted into company. 

Reſerve is no 11058 eſſentially connected with 1 
e ae Share 22 2 on, or 


ae Dot 6 at FS: LL 


© * Theſe were no otbes then collection of hints, » when 
I propoſed to write a political eſſay on Reſerve, = 
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of Fi uh 3419056 1 
IHERE i ua young gentleman in my pariſh, > Can 
Laon account of his ſuperior. equipage, is eſteem. 
<d univerſally more proud and more haughty than 
his neighbours. Tis frequently hinted, that he is 
dy no means entitled to ſo ſplendid an appearance, 
either by his birth, his ſtation, or his fortune; and 
chat it is, of conſequence, mere pride that urges him 
to live, beyond his rank, or renders. him blind to the. - 
Knowleder of it. With all this fondneſs for external. 
ſplendour, be is a moſt affable and ingenious man; 
and for this reaſon I am inclined to vindicate him. 
when. theſe things are mentioned to n 


Lage. 

In, the firſt: place, it is by no means clear, that, 
dreſs and equipage are ſure ſigns of pride. Where 
it is joined with a ſupercilious behaviour, it becomes 
then a corrobarative teſtimony. But. this is not al- 
ways the-caſe: The refinements of luxury in -equis.. | 
page, or a table, are perhaps as often the gratiſica - 
tions of fancy, as the conſequence of an ambition to 
ſurpaſs and [eclipſe our equals, Whoever thinks. . 
that taſte has nothing to do here, muſt confine the 
expreſion- to improper limits; affuredly imagination 
may find its account in them, Wholly independent I 
_ of Worldhy homage and 1 mare invi- 
Ae e e TTY 

In the warmth. of friendihip, fon wi eg 
| ar, lese wen prompted to. go. further. lt, it 
is not birth or fortune only. Arat give a pin i, 
to, | e. hat it may, be, coufenred.: 1. 


by . other = ifications,, iu which, any , friend, in e. 
| WW to tom di bayi” 
+ * HN :4@F 
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I have ſometimes urged, that remarkable inge - 
nuity, eee 
reaſomble anthority for a a ſplen- 
Ry which are commonly 
preſiitne@ to be ſo. That there is fomething m 
perſonal in this Kind of advantages than in rank or 
fortune, - will not he denied : and ſurely there ought 
to be ſome proportion obſerved betwixt the cafe and 


che thing encloſed. The propenſity of rich and 


worthleſs people to appear with a ſplendour upon 


all occaſions, puts one in mind of the country ſhop- 
keeper, who gilds his boxes in order to be the recep- ' 


tucle of pitch or tobacco. Tis not unlike the ma- 
nagewent at our theatres royal, where' you ſee a 
piece of candle honoured with a crown. 
I'have generally conſidered thoſe as privileged 
people, who are able to ſupport the character they 
aſſume. Thoſe who are incapable of ſhining but by. 


drefs, would do well to conſider that the contraſt 


betwixr them and their cloaths turns out much to 
their diſadvantage. Tis on this account 1 have 


ſometimes obſerved with pleafure ſome noblemen of 


immenſe fortune to. dreſs exceeding plain. 


If dreſs be only allowable to perſons of family, it 


may then be conſidered as a ſort of family-livery, 


and Jack the groom may, with equal juſtice, pride 


himſelf upon the gaudy wardrobe his maſter gives 
„ him. © Nay more—for a gentleman, before he hires 

@ ſervant, will require ſome teſtimony of his merit; 
Whereas the maſter challenges his own right to (plen- 
dour; though poſſeſſed of no merit at all. 


Upon thy preſent ſcheme of dreſs, it may ſeem to 
anſwer ſome very goed purpoſes. It is then eſta- 


bliſhe# on the fame foundation, as the judge's' robe 
and the prelate's lawn. If dreſs were only antho- 


riged in men of ingenuity, we ſhould find many 


Yor. II. F + 
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Amung arch previous werl, in hopes pf the ſubfe- 
quent diſtinction. The finery of an empty fellow 
would render him as ridicuteus as 2 ſtar and garter 
would one never knighted: and men w. 
cymmendable -a diligence 't to qualify themſel 
2 brocaded, Waiſtcoat, or a Fei Fak- on. as 
now; fo to, ꝓrocure tente es 2 right inveſt 
their Limbs. in lawn or ernie. e 'thonk 
efteem 2 man a coxcomb for his Fey Til, by fre 
5 cent converſation, we'diſcovered 4 fa fo His Mn : 
If he was incapable of uttering 4b on wich the" 80 
his coat would ſeem 1500 n to nis cifeiniſta- 
Fe. e ſhould -not wear rench "Ureſs, bo 
ae ye an account of Ne 2 Freneh auth 
EY 4 25 verſed in all” the” orienta] langit 


ore he ſhould preſume. to wear a diamond 
| * It, iow he urged, that men "of the greateſt melit 
may, noß Pe able-ro ſhew it in tlleir drefs, on aged 
of their gender income. But here it ſhould be c 
"ſidered that another part of the world Wok nnd 
their equinage. fo much reduced by a Turnptyary law 
of this nafute, that a very moderate degree of ſplen- 
dour would diſtinguiſh. them more than” a Ketter 
4 at preſent. 
What I pr opoſe, however, won the whole, 5 is, that 
men af merit ſhould be allowed t6 drefs in pre Ne 
ie to. it; but this with the privilege of ap wing 
plain, whenever they found an es bediene) 
doing: as a nobleman lays aſide 17 garter, 92 — 


n e ease "the ee 
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volle qs He to N ST rotfarfil "We fr5 


rin 2 bn ae ker laudis eng.. 


HERE i zn, order "of perſons in the World, 
' whoſe. thous 6955 never deviate from tlie com- 

n rod; Whatever events occur, Whatever objecks 

es, their obſervations areas uniform 

„they, * the conſequence 'of inſtinet. 
cps nothing places | theſe men in a more infigni- 

cant point of light, 1 than 4 comparif6h of their 


Ae 


6 


with ; refinements of ſome great genus 2th 
all only add, Y. Way of reflexjon, tha nat t i people 
this ſtamp, v > gogether with 10 ach hed, 
n enjoy the gre equanimity*? : their Pa ions 
alt ſte deen apr tb erid h r dr 
| miſguide. them: 3, yet. ſuch is the Fay "Now of 
- genius are often expected to act with not, 
eden, of 1 that very, fancy which 18 their greateſt 
diment.. wif A ir 
us ue a; view. of Weſtminſter: abbey, with 
PA gentleman of exceeding honeſty, but the 
1 degree of underſtanding as at 1 have de- 


$4.5 


ibed. 8 + HICSS? 
There 9 7 nothing paſſed in our way Mather” be. 
| | the cull ALON) mary falutations, and an erideavour to- 


5 C de with accuracy upon the preſent temperature 


ine. 


35 Po, On bon over the threſhold, 'he 
0 Aalen 


; 921 de iP WS 4 
N brave, an 00 as there was a weed whe 


able, to . upon. the futility of all earthly 


glory, as there was none which contained the aſhes, 


of men that had acquired a greater ſhare of it. On 
this he gave. a nod of approbation, but did not ſeem 


to comprehend me. 
F a 
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Silence cenſed; For; many ui,; chen having 
had ume) tchreſett po nHibuments of meta. 
mgonmitieicgenerations, he nOoοαν, ed in imam 
lei ; aiming me, there: Ws nb ſbrt of excellence 
genuld exerwpt a man from death. 
M applauded the juſtice / off bis !dbſtrvation ; > and 
ſaid; itlovas not only my prefert»iapinion, ut HAd 
been ſo for a number vf years! e Right, (fays he), 
nd; for my own part; I ſeldom ldve to publiſm my 
4 qmurks upon a ſubject, nit; Ihdverhad mem . 
g tiemeil dome by à long courip vflexperiende?ꝰ 

This laſt maxim, ſomewhat beyond his uſunl 
depth. geeakoned a ſileiite of HH fe. mimt Es. 
The ſortagchad been too much bent to reebver ms | 
niediateiyt its wanted vigonr: Welhad taken forte! 
few/turhs}upand down the leſt-and ayle u hem» 
caught / ſghiti of a monument ſonie hat lurper ch 
hel reſtz ea more calculated to make impreſſien 
non an ordinary imagination. A I fememberg it 
was raiſed to an anceitor of the Duke of Neweuſtlk “ 
„Well (ſoys he, with an air of cumüng); thüs im 
«© Gdeediarfinepiece of workmanthip; but 1 cannot 
"Mm conceive: this finery is of any ſignication to the 
perſos buried there. I told him, I thought πτ]ꝛͤm 
and thatʒ under a notion of reſpett tu the deveafed; ' 
. people. were frequently 1 updan 3 ea 

| pride and-afte&ation. FP a % 91: 37 (102 No! | 

We: wete: now arrived at ctiotimutriowpic ofilis 
Gegrge Qhamberlain; where my friend had juſt per. 
uſedgtenoughoto inform him he Wus an emment 
phyſician, v hen hie broke uut with precipitation, and 
as tho? ſomet important diſcovery had ſtruck hs fancy?! 
on agſudden. q I liſtened 465 him witht attention, tl? 
I found him labouring tu inſinnate that phyficianhi: 
tiert lyeschuid not fare!theid lives? whe: their tine 


Was coins % gb 120A ie To soins 1wngtib & ? 
100 -olqwoP 1220 a19ys3 nwonkd low A 
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He had not ;psoceeded many fReps-fom iti beiore 
he beckobed to.our Cicerimi.- . Friend Jays hey 
«« pointing} with his cane), how long has thiat gentle 
% man been dead“ The man ſet himwpightim that 
particular; after which putting on a woekal cumte- 
nance, ++: Well, (ſays he), to behold how faſt tine 
& flies: away! Pis: but 2 anall time to :look bach 
upon, ſince he and I met at the Devil“. © Alagy- 
continued he), we ſhall. never do ſo agam In- 
dulging myſelf with a pan that eſuaped me oi · a ſinil · 
den, I told him Ithoped not; and immediately took 
mae bored isdn Hama fis ei 
Ibis old gentleman, as I have ſince heard, palled- 
his ife chiefly an the country; where it faintly; par- 
ti cipated eher of pleaſure or of an. Hus chief 
delights; indeed: were ſenſual, but thoſe; of, the leſs 
vigorous kind; an aſternoun's pipe, an evening wulk, 
ora inap after dinner. His death; which happened 
it ſt ems, quickly after, was occaſioned by an uuifofm 
application to Boſtock!s cordial, whatever his caſe re- 
quirgd; Indeed his:difcourſe, when any complained.” 
of Gekueſs, was a little exuberant in the praiſes of 
this noble cathattic.: But his diſtemper proving of a 
nature to Which this remedy was wholly foreign, as 
well as this precluding the uſe of a more effectuak 
recipe, he expired, not without the charafter of a 
moſt conſiderate perfon. I find, by one part of his 
will, he obliged his heir to conſume a certain quai 
tity of ale among his neighbours, on the day he was 
born and by another, left a ring of bells to the 
church adjoining: to his garden. It looks' as if te 1 
old gentlentan had not! only an averſion to much re- 
fleQipn in himſelf. but endeavoured to provide a 
gainſt ãt in ſuceeeding geurratibn a wid bir, 
I have heard chat e fumetimes boaſted that he 
was a diſtant relation of Sir Roger de Coverlx. 


A well known tavern near Temple- bar. 
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Y90tl3 18112 MSS ea -DUIOS Net Off »froups! 
ö remarkable how much ine belief of ghoſts ant 
apparitions; of. perſons; departed, has loſt ground 
within theſe — years. This may; perhaps be ex- 
plained by the general growth of knowledge; and 
dy the conſe quent decay of fuperiizion, even in thoſe 
1 ir. is moſt eſlentially f e 
wt — l a lis d th H vn 
The ſume 'credulity. which, diſpoſed. the mind. to 
believe tier miracles of a Pogiſh ſaint, ſer. aſide. at 
once the. interpoſition of reaſon; and produced a. 
fondneſs for the marvellous, Which it Was the, prieſts 
8 advantage do PEMROte.: imma ot Sigg mr 208 * 
At may be natural enough to ſuppoſe that, ach 
ef of this kind might ſpread in the days of P | 
infatuationt A belief, as much ſupported 2 | 
rance;. as the ghoſts themſelves, were indebted to the 
eehte: t 517-2 anti vo 
But whence comes in: that-narratives of this kind 
hate at any time been given, by perſons. of,veracity, 
: of judgment, and of learning? men neither Ele de 
be deceed themſelves, nor to be ſuſpected of an i 
clination to deceive others, tho” it. were their inter 
nor who conld be ſuppoſed ben am interedt ir in 
it, even though it were their inclination? ou 
un Here ſeems a further explanation wanting than 
| what can be drawn. from ſuperſtition 300001 18 $1100 
14) Þ:go-upot-a- ſuppolition, hat the xelations Mem- 
ſelves wre falſe. For as tothe, ene eg, 
nſed in this caſe, that had ithere-heen no, true 
mug there! had been no i ems. Nh al 
apiece of, fophiſtry. — ere,ſthgu!d 
— anno . 
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Blance, the poſthumous figure of him that either 


e ph oy 222 vent — 


ſequence that no man could ever i 
uw the: figure of a>perfor deceaſedꝰ — 
whe Tay this,” Atte K che force, the cuprirp, 
the defects of the imigidation:s 27 17tt 1 i tar 
perſons after a debauch of liquor, or under itbe 
Mfltetice' of terror, or in the delirta of u fever; or 
In Rt of lumsey, ar even Walking im their lep 
have had their brain as deeply impreſſadiguath chi- 
merical repreſeritations; as they could poifibly have 
been. had theſe repreſentations ſtruck cheir ſenſet . 
I have mentioned but a few inſtanees, wherein 
ith brain is primarily affected! Otbere nN be given, 
perhaps not quite fo common, «where ce gſtrunger 
ons, either acute er chronicalz hade impreſfed 
V object upon the bra; and this ih AFd:livelysia 
männer, as to — no rom ite dauht 
f flieir real preſente e e oder 
How difficult then muſt it be to undeceive a per- 
"#61 as tö objects thus imprinted?» imprinted abſo- 
lutely with the ſame force as their epegithemfelver - 
| could have pourtrayed them ! And how'many perſons | 
| | Hiſt tote needs ee could nee been ee | 7 
+, ee oats” + 
Some of theſe" cavſes might not liiprovably have 
given riſe to che notion of apparitions : and When 
the notion had been onee promulgatedz it had à na- 
tural tendeney to produce more inſtanees : 
_— he gloom of night. that was produQive-of ter- 
1 debe naturally productive for . 
— — tonflirnled lit! eich gi ban * 
0 4 —.— on of gef gor a departed iienai of hur - 
ae der 2 murder enemy, of remorſfot nunged 
* 
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of gratitude to a wife of dong ſdelity, of defirets be 
. reconciled q Who died at variance, of impatience 
to vindieste vat was falſely eonſtrued, of ptopenz 
fity raageuſyltu wih an advifer-that- is loft Ihe 
more faint as well as the more powerful paſſions, 
when begring relation to a perſun deceaſed, have 
often, I fancy. with concurrent circumſtances, been 
ſufficiem to exhibit the dead to the living. F Nn * 

But, ht is more, there ſeems no other account 
1 — to the caſe as I have ſtated it. 
Allow this, and you have at once a reaſon Why the 
moſt upright may have publiſbed a falſehood, Pas; 
the maſt jodicious, confirmed an abſurdity. bly 

Suppoſing then that apparitions of this indie 
— ſome real uſe in God's moral government; is 
not any moral purpoſe, for which they may be em- 
ployed, as effectually anſwered on my ſuppolition, 
as the ather? for ſurely it cannot be of any import- 
ance, by what means the brain receives theſe images. 
The effect. the conviction, and the reſolution conſe- 
quent, may be juſt the ſame in either of the caſes. 

Such appears, to me at ln, to be e _—_ 
eence of apparitions. \ 
I The reaſons againſt any external n a- 
mong others that may be brought, are theſe that 
' Follow. 

They are, I think, never ſeen by day; and dark- 
neſs being the ſeaſon of terror and uncertainty, and 
the imagination leſs reſtrained, they are never viſible 
to more than one perſon ; which had more probably 
-been the-caſe, were not 'the viſion internal. 
They have net been reported to have appeared 
Theſe twenty years. What cauſe can be afligned, 
were their exiſtence real, 6 
-their pom #99 


2 
4 * 
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The. cauſe af fiiperſtiction has loſt- ground for ins 
lait century; the notion of ghofts has been, together 
exploded: a reafow-why the imagination ſhould be 
lei jprone to couceive them; but nota Teaſow wity 

they themſelves ſhould ceafe. © . 
Moſt of thaſe who-relate that theſe ſpectes have 
: _ appeared to them; have been perſons either- deeply 
Avperſtitious-in- other reſpects; of enthuſiaſtic imagi- 
ions, or ſtrong paſſions, which are the conſe- 
quence; or elſe have allowe®!y felt _—_ perturbs-” 
tion àt the ume. * 
bSome-fort inſhmers may be Cuppeſed; nere ok 
-caprice of imagination, ſo very remarkable in dreams, 

may have preſented fantaſms to thoſe that-waked: I 
believe there are few but can recollect fome; herein 

it has wrought miſtakes, at leaſt Nn 

white horſe for a Winding- ſneet. 

To conchede.” As my hypotheſis wppekes the: 

chimera to give terror equal to the reality; our beſt 

means of avoiding it, is to keep à ſtric guard over 
our paſſions; to avoid intemperance, as We would a 
charnel-houſe; and, by making frequent appeals to 
cool reaſon and common ſenſe, ſecure to ourſelves 
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E = Yd paſſed diiPSvehbtierwith. ſome-ben; 
tam perſond famdus ft their de. tieir le ar 
cr Tehitement s But, s AHAα¹,iœͤcỹDm ei hu ito r 
fellow duller than thetrelt> hatt: eh 
temfefxescupOtr a level, By Hütrotlhcing dd ann 

Tissen o 00 gaiddor 07 21ytifidot 

- FRWHgn Tit he; the worldly far gone ãn a 

farditfp720v the falhion oF'eards:rvoyid/berimts 

dunted Fit one Is it hot ſurpriſtag that nidh 
fene ARNE Tubnmt te join unte idkerioufbont, 

which HEN GHRHEEÜ“mim ente to ſupply id 

ficiency ? But ſuch is the fatality ! imperfectiduꝭ give 

FE to fant ! and are 'fFoRowdebbymthoſe:whil do 

{tot bd iter the defects tat introduced tem. 

Nor n the Hoop che only iuſtumde of: a, faſfiionf in- 
Ventäd By theſe who found their acchunt in lit untꝛ 
afterwards countenanced by others to whoſe figure 

it Was pfejudictal. al birow »f bisl H 

How ta men, who value themſelres upon their 

reflexions, give encouragement to a practice, whit 

puts an end ro thinking: 1 al. 
PF Tatfrhatet che old alluſion of the bow; ithatt ào- 
quires fret vigour by a temporary relaxation. 1 

"UE Hifverct, tlũs might>be iapplicable.;provided 

I could ſhew, that cards did not require the paimuf 

thilki#/"ind' merely exthiferfrom ir tticprifitiand 

the pleted ©: 255544 94 bisgor dunn bib ad 

Cards if dae may gaefi fim thulv ſirſt appearance, 
ſeem invented for the h ανν]lren and. meu 
the toys peculiar to infancy, the Helis the Whifele, 
the rattle, and the hobby-horſe, deſerveti their ſhare 
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of commendation. By degrees, men, who came neareſt 
to children in ſderſtanding ad wan pf ideas, grew 
enamoured of the uſe of them as a ſuitable enter - 
tainment. Others; aſq pleaſed to reflect on the in- 
nocent part of their lives, had recourſe to this a- 
inuſemerit,:/2/whazarecalled, it to heir grinds. A 
st of villeins etercaſes; the partys cho regard» 
leſs of: chat ſemertainment which, the former, ſeemed 
to draw- from: cart;! conſidered them in a, mere ſe- 
nous light; and mode uſe of them 24.2, mpre; decent 
fubſtitute to robbing on the road, or pick | x mg 
Nut men wht propoſe; to: themſelves 
charaitbt,-whehe:wHk you ind their, 3 — 4 as 
this kind of gam 70 for difficult indeed Wert it to 
anter mine; whether nt appear mare gdigus among 
e and ridiculous e per- 
Jo -oG charaſter. Hils. Sani Fot tu] 
. wing fancy 
_ may'favouriithis:liverſion, as giving occaſipn, for the 
arbp:of) jeſt: and witticiſm, which uatarally, enough 
tariſes)ifrom: the names and nene af the 
urch. Torts 61 Sie wes ue - 53105 2Þþ £7 
He aid, he would allow this ano proper. motive, 
Encinſbothe men "mandy and humour ee accept 
In ſhort, ſays he, as peribas of abflity are capable 
ß furniſhing} ont a much more agreeable entertain- 
ment hen a gentleman- offers me cards, I ſhall 
ſeſheem it a Nis ri vate opinion chat I have neither 
enſt qr 91 Jon bib bro 
basHafked how much hs; had loſt—His anſwer was, 
he did not much regard ten pieces : but that it hurt 
aim tohbavdſquantiherad them away on cards; and 
no the: loſs af EI erfation for which be would 
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EREbypecrites.to Pretend kornd maconmmtces 
— their want ef merit would, be :lefs 


. But pretenſions of üs nature bring 


theiv characters upon the carpets! Thoſe who en. 


deour to paſs for the lights of the world muſt en- 
pect to attract the eyes of . A fmall blemiſn is 


more eaſiby diſeoverable in them, and more juſtly 
xicdliculaus, than a' much greater in their neigbbours. 
A ſmall blemiiſti alſo preſents a clue, which very of · 
den candutts us through the moſt, intricate mazes 
anti darli recſſes of their character 

Notwyithſtanding the evidence of this, how often 
dai ve bei itete nce cultivated | in proportion as virtue 
is neglected à as religion ſinks in one e pretence 
is EN alted in the ether... 174) eb 3 eDnHHiv 


aß Perhaps there is not a more effectual key to the 


diſooyery df hypocriſy than a cenſorious temper. 
The ma puſſeſſed of real virtue knows the difficulty 
of attaining it; and is, of conrſe, more inclined to 

Pity others, who happen to fail in the purſuit. The 
bypocrite, on the other hand, having never trod the 
thorny path, is leſs induced to pity thoſe wh de- 


fert itifbr the ſlowery one. He expoſes the untiappy 


wvidiny without compunction, andi even with a kind 


dof triumph; not conſidering that vice is the pro- 
per nhject of dcompaſſion, or that propenſiiy to 


zcenſure is meſt a worſe quality than any it can 
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. Raglan) 4 Roniiſh»pareata, 
obaut the time of the: revolution. ad Sheiſeemed)na- 


_ turally framed for love, if you were tu judge by her 
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external beauties; but if you build your opinion on 
her outward —_— you would have deemed her 
as naturally it. Nume were argons 
of the ine cod mt. nation, oh, U Hf — 
to overcome her 1 and — ** her 
manners to her form Perſons of rank furtii 
heat ning, wit, youth, and beauty ſued tu her; nor 
had ſhe any. reaſow to quarrel with love fer the 
ſhapes! in which he appeared before ber- Let in 
ven were all apphieations. Religion was her only 
obje&; and ſie ſcemed reſolved tu paſs. her days in 
All che auſterities of the moſt rigid convent- TV 
this -purpoſe ſhe fought. out an abbeſs that preſided 
over a nunnery i in Languedoc, a ſmall communty, 

ly remarkable for extraordinary inſtances 
of ſelf-denial. Theabbefs herfelf exhibited a perſun 
in which chaſtity appeared indeed nat very merito- 
rious. Her character was perfectly well;knoww be- 
fore ſhie went to preſide over this little ſociety. Her 
virtues were indeed ſuch as ſhe thought moſt con- 
venient- to her circumſtances. Her faſts were the 
effect of avarice, and her devotions ei the ſpleen. 
'$he- conſidered the cheapneſs of houſe- keeping as 
the great reward of piety, and added profuſeneſs 
10 the ſeven; deadly fins. She knew ſackeloth to 
be * Uhr a, and 2 "_— * 


powder. 

Her hears ſmpathized with every Wd that eas 
broken, and ſne inſtituted a faſt for each domeſtic 
miafortune. - She had converted her larder into a 
ftudy; and the greater part of her hbrury oonſiſted of 
manuals: for fa\ting-days. '' By theſe: arts, and this 
way of life, ſhe ſeemed to enjoy as great. a freedom 
from-mordinate de ſulesg as the perſons might be ſup- 
poſtct to de WhO . — with her ſmiles or 
ar erſatiowm ». 4 
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2 bad dtlerred his _ mor q 
ko her. confeſſor, a young and blootn] 
thap was perhaps neceſſary for 160 v e 
purity; Beko thought, ottiſtent with it FEW 
enough to 
effect upon Leander. "Hig" p ab 00 6 
means lefſened, when he found til c ctivemt to WH 
Clelia had given the prefer fa ce Loh 8 others, 
Was one where this young tlie confeſ- 
fu chase Db oz goy — * 2 Hanoi 
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Abels I The cupacity & ph nend H had one 
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not much concerned; but in a \ Birth ti time r 800 
that the dog had ſnapped his fingers ev very day. 
before his elopement. A phyſician's Agvic> was 
thought _— on the worrying» and Yea was 


that no 
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« cence. have granted to Leander. All I have to 
„ add is this, that amorous 2 of this na- 


e ture, which „ N . 
of ſeek- 


put you under the like ET 
« ing a remedy 8 5 | GOT 
S OF FEED ora T3T my ig N W 1 
A 2 x . 66 | ' 
nuts wiecllas F. Adieu! Lenses 
5 31 N 8 I 2. 


* Ciel gullty; : and then! imagine her con- 
fuſion. To rail was inſignificant. and to blame her 
Phyſician was abſurd, when ſhe found herſelf under 
a neceſſity of purſuing his advice. The whole, ſor. 
ciety was.made acquainted with the journey the was 
undertaking, and the cauſes of it. It were uncha- 
ritable to ſuppoſe the whole community under the 
ſame conſtraint with the unhappy Clelia. However, 
the greater part thought it decent to attend her, 
Some went as her companions, ſome for exerciſe, 
Tame for amuſement, and the abbeſs herſelf as guar - 
dian uf her train, and concerned in her es. 
| misfortunes. .. '* 
What uſe Leander made of this diſcovery i is not 
known. Perhaps, when he had been ſucceſsful in 
baniſhing the hypocrite, he did not ſhew himſelf 
very folicitous in his endeavours to reform the 
: finner. 

. B. Written when I went o be cipped in the 
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Heer, preſerves the memory K empires 
1 Land of ſtates, with which it neceſſarily inter- 
weaves that of heroes, kings, and ſtateſmen, Bio- 
graphy affords a biber to the remarkable characters 
of private men. There are likewiſe other ſubordi- 
nate'teſt}monics, which ſerve to perpetuate, at leaſt 
prolong, che memories of men, whoſe characters and 
ſtations gwe them no claim to a place in ſtory. For 
inftance, When a perſon fails of making that figure 
in iche world which he makes in che eyes of his own © 
relations or himfelf, he is rarely dignified any far 
ther than with his picture whilſt he is living, or with 
aw mſcription upon his monument after his deceafe. 
Inſcriptions have been fo fallacicus, that we begin 
to expect little from them belide elegance of ſtyle. TO 
inveigh againſt the writers, for their manifeſt want 
of-truth; were as abfurd as to cenſure Homer for the 
beauties of an imaginary character But even paint- 
ings, in order to gratify the vanity of the perſon wha 
beſpeaks them, are taught, PT e to flatter 
like epitaphs. | 
Falſehoeds upon a tomb or monument mey ho 
entitled to ſome excuſe in the afteQion, the grati- 
tude, and piety of ſurviving friends. Even grief 
itſelf diſpoſes us to magnify the virtues of a rela- 
tion, as vilible objects alſo appear larger through 
tears. But the man who through an idle vanity 
ſuffers his features to be bely'd or exchanged fur 
others of a more agreeable make, may with great 
truth be ſaid to loſe his property in the portrait. In 
like manner, if he encourage the painter to belie 
his dreſs, he ſeems to transfer his claim to the man 
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with whoſe ſtation his aſſumed trappings are con- 


nected. 
I deus x bag bet! whote 'ptiyfognomy w: was 
To remarkable and familiar to a club he attended, 


that it was agreed to have his picture placed over 
their chimney- piece. There was this remarkable in 
Wi. that he choſe always to go Ho 


cho was daily offered à patr uf ſhoes. *H6 
every x en the Þ ,ainter had been To'tkatt as to 0 
ta g 18 5 or dreſs, the fellow” offered all lie 
e wh ade, the whole prodtic® of three ing 
Mn 5 have thoſe feet covered in che effigy, 
SI ſo much ſcorned to (ber in the original. 
ps. h > 
Perhaps. he Thought it a diſgrace to His inſtrument 
to be⸗ pings] in the hands f ſo much apparern 
verty. However, when a perſon” of low ſtation 
orns Mme. with trophies to ich he — 2 
bb en to aſpire, he ſhould confider the Pictur 
telling a he to poſterity.” ©7195 10 n 
1 2 of this is evident, if à perſon ſc 
Pt to himſelf a mitre, a blue garter, or a cord 
net, i e but ſtation may de Falſified 'by 
other d ecorations, as well as tts I 29007 
But I am driven into this pike @ifeous, oH 
ſubject perhaps not very important, by a real it of 
the ſpleen. T this morning ſaw a fellow drawn m a 
a night-gown of ſo rich a ſtuff, that the expence, h@ 
He pure aſed ſuch a one, would f more than half hate 
ruined k im; and another coxcotiib, feated by his 
painter ib a velvet chair, who' want have beer Tür- 
priſed, at the e paid him, Bad he been offer 
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T is a very gaiwenient piere of know ws iy 
11A, perſon ona Journey, to know, the compels 
lations with: which it is proper to addrefs thoſe lle 
sto meet by his Way. Some acgcurgch here 
may be of uſe to him who would be v yell, Arected 
either in the length or the tendency of his n his rad; or 
be. freed. from any itinerary difficulties i incident is 
thoſe who do, not know the connrye, It may" 851 
de indeed imprudent to accoſt a pat dengel with 2. 
title ſuperior, to what. he may . appear. 10 c Un 
Ts, will ſeldom. fail to diffuſe a. wanderful alacrity 
in his countenance; and be, perhaps, 1 method of 
ſeguring, you from, . miſtake of greater import- 
ance. , a 
as, led jnto "thee obſervations by fome "rolici- 
tudes I lately underwent, - on account. of my igno- 
rance in theſe peculiarities. Being ſome what more 
verſed: in books than I can pretend to be in the 
orders of men, it was my fortune to undertake a 
journey, which I was to perform by means of en- 
quixies; 1 had paſſed a number of miles without 
any fort; of diffignlty,, by help of the mauifold in- 
ſtiyctjons that had been given me on my ſerting 
ont, At lengrh. being ſomething dubious concern 
ing my way, I met & perſon, whom, from his night- 
cap and ſeveral domeſtic parts of drefs, I'deemed - 
to be of the neighbourhood. His ſtation of life ap- 
peared to me to be what we call a- gentleman- far- 
mer; a ſort of ſubaltern character, in reſpe& of 
RS. 
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Which the werld ſeems! not invariably: determined. 
If in ſhort whar King Charles: thecget ond eſteom- 
Ake happieſt of all: tations ſuperlor to the tail 
ſome ta and ridiculous dignity of conftable ; and 
as much inferlor to the intricate practice and invis 
dious decifions of a juſtice of peaes . Honeſt nian,“ 
ſays I, be ſo good as to inform me whether 1am 
deim de way to Mirlington 2. Ne replicd,/xeithog 
fore of furhneſe that he knew nothing ef che mat. 
ter; and turned away with as much! diftguſt, as cho 
J had called him rogue or raſ cab αõẽ• ode 
I did not readily penetrate the chuſe of his Nit 
pleafure but proceeded on my way; with hopes 
to find other means of imormution : The: next. I 
met as a "young: fellow, drefled- in all the pride 
o ruraf ſprucenefs; beſide him walked a girl - a 
dxeſd agreehble to that of her companion As I pres 
ſumed him by no means averſe to appear eonſider 
able im the eyes of his miſtreſs, I ſuppoſed a compli- 
ment nuglit not be diſagreeabhle; and enqutring the 
road to Mirhngton, addreſſed him by the name ef 
* Honeſty. The fellow. whether to ſhew dis it 
before his miſtreſs, or xhether he was difpleaſed 
wat my familiarity, I cannot tell, directed me to 
follow! A part of my face (which Þ was welt affered 
could be no guide to me), and that other parts 
Would follow of conſequence. hayot 1 ,3tod} al 
= *Fhe” next! I met, appeared, by his loolc and guit, 
t ſtand high in his own opinion. Fo therefore 
Judged the beſt way of proceeding was to adapt niy 
phraſe to his on ideas, and ſaluting himoby-the 
name of Kr deſired to obtain ſome inſight into 
my roats12:My gentleman, without he ſitati om, gave 
mie ainpl& nttucrons for the reſteof my Journey 11: 
2 I paſted ny muſing with: myſelfgwhyian appelide 
non relutꝭw A Foltune ſiiould beipreverrctiota orie 
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founded on merits; when I. happened toe beheld; a 
gentleman examining lan fuurdahs dnp herhgarden- 
Friend, fays Hog wilhyou tell meſwhataoglock 
cat is 2. He mae me n ſort of anſwWer, and :ſeem: 
ed as much diflatishetb with my openneſs; of zemper 
as. With the confidence H placed in hig = he re. 
fuſall of an anſwer in this caſe was not of much im- 
portance + preceeded On my Way, and/ happened 
tocmeet a very old woman, hom I determined to 
acc oſt by the appellation of Dame; and withal 
wiſhed her good- night., „ 
But; alas ſhe ſcemed ſo little pleaſed; with the 
manner of my addreſs, that ſhe. returned me 
manner of thanks fon my kind wiſhes as to her re- 
poſe; It is not clear whether my ꝓhraſe was faulty, 
in regard to her dignity, or in reſpec of her age · 
But it is very probable ſhe wien ne en i. 
propriety in reſpect of both. awd mid bom 
A hadeby this time found the inconveuignee;ofign 
utter ignorance in rural diſtiuctions, The future 
part of my journey afforded me yet farther means 
If conviction. I was expoſed to the danger of three 
quickfands; by calling a girl Sweetheart,“ inſtead 
of ++; Madam; and was within a foot: of ruſhing 
'down: a precipice, by calling another, Forſooth, 
who might eaſily have told me how to avoid vi: 

In ſhort, I found myſelf well or ill uſed, as I dane 
pened, or not, to ſuit my ſalutations to people's ideas 
af their own rank. Towards the laſt; part of my 
ſtage, I was to paſu a brock, ſo much ſwelled: by 
lande floods, that the proper way through; i — 
diſtinguiſhable- A well-dreſſed gentleman was p. 


ling; a bridge on my lefi hand. It was here of much 


importance for mei to ſucceed in my enquiry . I was, 
therefore, meditatiug within myſelf which might be 
the moſt endraring uf all appellatians ; and at laſt 
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beſought him to give me ſome inſtructions, under 
the name of Honeſt Friend.” He was not ſcem+ 


ingly ſo much pleaſed as I aflyred myſe 155 . 
* onward without" repiy: - 
1 had not gone many ſteps (out of my path, for ſo 


it proved) before I found myſelf and horte pl 
headlong into che brook; and my late honeſt fife 
in a laughter at our downfal. ennie 
I made a ſhift, however. to reoover both myſelf 
and horſes. and; after a few more diſſic ulties ar- 
rived at the end of my journey. I have ſince made 
grit enquiry into the due application of ſuch infe- 
mor titles, and may, perhaps, communicate them 
to yon an ſome future occaon. In the mean 
tima. you may / if you pleaſe; conſider the vaſt im. 
portanee-of- ſuperior titles, en there is no one do 
inconſider abe but there is- alf a mind that it can 
ifflyeneao s eld Heft af Si t iT. 
Wbes you reſſect „bon this(ubjech, vou wall, per- 
haps; be sgſevere on your. friend —, Who, 
you tell meg is flow ane this ſpecies of 
Genity. 7 to 161 on 
Lene wir Monk — 2 end do 
not forget to obſerve decorum, on every- ca Hj,́n 
chat you may have to addreſs him for the future. 
Pretend uno more at the cloſe: of ybur epiſtle tobe 
his faithſul ſervant, much leſs his affectionate one, 
Tender your ſervices with great reſpect, if yon da 
not chuſe to do it with profouad veneration . He 
will certainly have no mary to do with fincerity and 
trfmh. Remember 351 1891 2 
Mate fi palpere, recaleArats, T0 fol Hod 
x 2 re gots ie bus bagus od yer 11 

EH is ; tian abotn St of ig 99 Of fotnio 
'7 Ane Nas wot hams boog 2ofermr 2ansbiftiy 
1220], yrave rr 5:.92tbutrg Sd: yd h 2 hb 
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5 10 fl ym 10 —— 2097) vnn 510g fon bi ! 
HEN u man of patho not print he diſt 
VI covers haſt by nothing more than" d) His 
abilities in diſpute. However let him ſhe v ſblidity 
A ohne together with eaſe] elegance; and 
vivacty in Hie bewpreſſions; yet if an imputleſt face 
Sed to bafflelhimeche ſhall be judged! vaférler 
wy ther ceſpects, I mean, he will grow cheap im 
sed company © fore uns to ſelect judges, they will 
FKeenithelr opinO N another ſcale; vith theſt, a 
ſmgle epiſtie penned with propriety,: will hore effec: 
tl prove his With than an hundred: defects in if 
Hv Hatton will demonſtrate the reverſe nn 
Tis true, there is nothing diſplays a genus iF: 
mean d quieleneſd of genius, more than a Mpure f as 
16 diamonds encotmtering, contribute to each o- 
mer'e ite: Bur perhaps the odds is much againſt. 
the man of taſte in this particular. Tua sil. 
-Biſtfulneſs is more frequently conheted: wich 
good fene; than we find aflurance : and impudence; 
of me other hand, is often the mere effect of downa 
right Itupidiry. On dus account, the man of genius 
hays much the advantage of his antagoniſt, as a 
rade -herſe, carrying! Tmall weight, has over His 
rival that bears u larger: modeſty, like the weight i 
the Hude, not ſuffering its owner to exert 
his real ſtrength; which 1 is allowed to do 


without let or impethment. a Kat. 

It may be urged, and juſtly e d it bs : 
common to be partial to the modeſt man; and that 
diffidence makes good amends for any reſtraint it 
tays us under, by the prejudice it gives every hearer 
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Does it not ſeem feaſible. that a laughter of this 


noiſe which it reſembles ? If there be occaſion for an 


im our favour: But indeed this can Only happen, 
where it meets with: the: mould ingenuous judpes. 


Otherwiſe a laugh will \ caryytheadayy with Which 


the ignorant ſide is generally beſt accommodated, 

In order to put theſe antagonitts upon a foinewhat 
more equal-footing, I have invented the following 
inſtrument; for the ſole ſtructure and ſale of which, 
J am not without hopes of procuring à patent. 
What I mean is an artificial laugher. - There. are 


few ſo little converſant in toys, but muſt have ſeen 


inſtruments mechanically framed to counterfeit the 
voices-of different birds. The quail-pipe is brought 


to fuch perfection as even to delude the very ſpecies. 


The cuckow has been mimicked with no 1lefs-accy-' 


' racy, Would it not then be an eaſy matter to re- 


preſent the laugh of this empty tribe, which has in 
itſelf ſomething artificial, and is not more affected 
than it is particular? For the convenience of the 
perſon that bears it, its dimenſions ſhould be ſo con- 
trived as that it might be played on in his pocket. 


kind may be brought to anſwer every purpoſe of that 


expletive, let the owner ſeek it in his fob; as his 
antagoniſt would find his account in a loud oath, or 
en empty pun. If there be need of a good ſounding 
cadence at the cloſe of a common period, it may net 
be amiſs to harmonize a ſentence by — be 
called a finiſning ſtroke. The inſtrument is ſo 
trived as-$0. produce all the variety of an human 
laugh and this variation is to be regulated, not by 
the nature of your ſubject. nor the wit or humour 
of arepartee, but by the diſpoſition-of the company, 
and the: proper minute for ſuch an interlude. ut 
to become / a: maſter of. the ſaid machine, let the can- 


didate fur applauſe frequent the company of voecife- 
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oats; ** * 
he to perform u cumverſat ions. 
One or two of dtheſe inſtruments I have already 
finiſned. thaugh not indeed to the perfection at 
which I expect they may ſoon arrivei A gentleman 
viſited me other day, who has the juſteſt claim that 
cun be to the uſe of them; having nothing in his 
character that can obſcure the greateſt merit, but tlie 
greateſt modeſty. I communicated my invention, 
defiring him to make trial of it on the firſt occaſion. 
He did ſo, and when I ſaw him next, gave me leave 
to publiſn the following account of its efficacy in my 
next advertiſement. The ſirſt time IL employed it, 
ſuid my friend, was in a ſort of controverſy with a 
beau; who had contrived means, by the uſe of his 
ſnuff- box, to ſupply both want of language and of 
thought. In this manner he prolonged his argu- 
ment; and really to the company, which conſiſted 
of ladies, diſcovered more ſagacity withont thinking, 
thaw T could do by its aſſiſtance. I bethought my- 
ſelf immediately of your inſtrument, and had re- 
courſe to it. I obſerved in what part of his dif- 
courſe he moſt employed his fingers, and had ſud - 
Henly recourſe to mine, with equal emphaſis and ſig- 
nificancy. i The art was not diſcovered, ere I had 
routed my antagoniſt ; having ſeated myſelf in a dark 
corner, where my aperations were not diſcernible. 
I obſerved, that as he found himſelf more cloſely 
prefled, he grew more and more affiquous in his ap- 
plication to his fnuff- box, much as an otter eloſely 
is forced to throwẽ up bubbles that ſhow his 
diſteoſs.. I therefore difcovered gradually lefs and 
leſs occaſion for ſpeaking; and for thinking, none at 
all. I played only a flouriſn in anſwer to the argu- 
ment at his fingers — pony — while found 
Voi. eren nt ee, er 3 


his eavſe Mai: juſt expiring; aer a ẽ,,i loug print, 
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andmails: frame} turningaicand evalions- ini the 
courſe of it, I ſounded my inſtrument with»«aginuch 


 alnenitp-/29087 inintfman;does vhis hotm am thei Geath 
efikdaregtondiy on (im vid sil 28d © 2afrordeo 


your inſtrument alone could render me a matchfor 
him His ſtrength of argument was his ſtrength of 
langs; and he was, unqueſtionably, an able anta- 
goniſt. However, if your machine put me upon a 
par with him, I think I may ſay without vanity, that 
in point of reaſon I had the upper hand. 1 ſhall 
only add, that as it was habitual for him to 
anſwer arguments by vociferation, ſo it became 
needleſs for me to give him any anſwer of a better 


Thus far my friend; I de not queſtion but there 
will appear artiſts, that ſhall undertake to inſtruct 
the diftdent, the ſubmiſſive, and the +baſhful, how 


to perform the whole gamut. of oratorical and riſible 


muſic; and as there is a kind of humorous: laughter, 
which draws all others into its own vortex, - I need 
not here aſſert that I would have cis branch very 
much inculcated. | 

Neither is this inſtrument of impertance in dif- 
pute alone, or controverſy ; but wherever one man's 


_ faculties are more prone to laughter than another's. 


Trifles will burſt one man's ſides, which will not 
diſturb the features of another; and a laugh one 


cannot join, is ahnoſt as irwfome as a lamentation. 


'Tis like a peal rung after a wedding; where a 


Whole pariſh ſhall be ſtunned with noiſe, becauſe 


they want that occaſion to rejoice, which the perſons 
at leaſt imagine to be their lot that occaſioned it. 
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lüäsronr OF DON PEDRO *++ 


++ te 


PHE a8tions of our lives, even thoſe 9 
important, ſeem as much fubject to trifles, as 


our very lives themſelves. We frame many notable 
projects in imagination. and promiſe to ourſelves an 
equal term of life. Tis however in the power of 


the minuteſt accident, to ſhorten the one, and difcon- 
cert the other. Tis with mankind as with certain 
fire- engines, whoſe motion may be ſtopped in the 
midit of its rapidity, by the . of a _—_ 
in a particular part of them 

The following trauſlation from the original — 
niſh, will ſufficĩently illuſtrate the foregoing aſſertion. 
Don Pedro! * as one of the principal grandees 
of his age and country. He had a genius equal to 
his birth. and a diſpoſition remarkably centemplative. 
Twas his cuſtom; on this account, to retire from 
the world at ſtated periods, and to indalge himfelf 
in all the mazes of a ſine imagination. It happened, 
as he one day fat in his ſtndy, that he fixed his eye 


on a neighbouring ſpider. The moſt trivial object 
(if any natural object can be termed fo) ferved him 


frequently for the foundation of fome moral and 
ſublime reflection. He ſurveyed the creature atten- 


tively, and indulged the bias of his thought, till he 


was loſt m the excurſions of à profound reverie, 
The curious workmanſhip of this unregarded animal 
brought at once into his mind the whole art of for- 
tiſcation. He obſerved the deficiency. of human 
Hill, and that no cunning conld have contrived her 
fo proper au Rabitatiaa. Hel found that no! violence 
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eould affect the extremities of her lines, but hat 
was immediately perceptible, and liable to alarm her 
at the center. He obſerved the road by which ſne 
fallied forth, ſerved to convey intelligence from 
without, at the ſame time that it added firetgth and 
ſtability to the work within. He was at. once ſur - 
priſed and pleaſed with an object which, although 
common, he happened not to have beheld in the 
ſame light, or with the ſame attention. From this 
inſtant he bent his thoughts upon the advancement 
of military fortification : and he often would declare 
it was this trivial incident, that gave him a reliſh for 
that ſtudy, which he afterwards purſued: with ſock 
application and ſucceſs. - . 

He ſpent, in ſhort, ſo much time — 
ment of this ſcience, that he grew as capable of exe- 
cuting any part of it, as ſpeculation alone could 
render him. Nothing wanted now, but practice, to 
complete the fame of his abilities. That, in ſhort; 
was his next purſuit. He became defirous of ex- 
periencing, what. had been ſo ſucceſsful in imagina- 
tion; and to make thoſe mural ſallies, which had 
been attended there with victory To this end he 
had little to do, but excite the ambition of his young 
monarch ; to enforce, by teſtimony of his friends) 
his qualifications for the poſt he ſought ; and, on the 
firſt delivery of his petition, to obtain preferment 
from the king. 

This happened to be a time of the profoundeſt 
tranquillity ; little agreeable to a perſon eager of . 
glory, furniſhed with ſkill, and conſcious of abilities. 
Such was this ingenious nobleman. He well knew 
the ambition of princes, and of his monarch in par- 
ticular. But he was not acquainted with his own. 
That imperious and ſubtle paſſion is often moſt pre- 
dominant. when tis leaſt perceived. When it once 
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prevatiodn aαν rt degree WE and bur feaſbn 
grow ſubſervient, and, inſtead of checking G #61 
wiliatogzoir ſtonps to ftattér and to- UUthOr Ze it. 
Inftead uf undeceivmg, the! confirms us in 'onf'error; 
and-eyenctevels! the mounds} znd fmobths the 65. 


mructions i hich it is her natural provinee d inter- 


poſe This was the caſe of Den pedro The de. 
licacy of bis —— Mis lenfbilty; and Hi 
ſenſibihity matte him more 2 flade. Phe hnüd-of 
man; like'the finer — the more deb» 
cate itisþagtorally admit the more deep and ths 
more vifihle imprefſions. The rpüreſt fpirits are the 
Woneſt / apit to take · lame Let us therefore be'the 
more>candieÞts im, on ac got gof the vivatitp ef 
is paſſions} ſeduced: as made ue wat, into very unt 
wartantebleſthemes; 17 v2 975 8. 


v2 HerdaSmibrieficonceived prese to gde Kis 


 naſterupodvevfal monarchy” He had talculkted 


gyery"articke With the utmoſt labour and preeiſtbn, 


ect to the-king.” | gun 91803 adde 
Spain ws chen in a ſtare of afſivence';-tiad a k. 
army on fubt, together with means and © 
ales of vaiſing an immenſe one. T were Inipoſtiſe 
to anſwer for the poſſible events; that might denroy 
their hopes of ſuch an enterpriſe , Diff eufty eften 
Attends the execution of things" the” meſt > feaſible 
and well contrived in theory But whoever Wits 
mcquaimed with the author of this projett; Knete 
poſture of affairs in Europe at that fe. ee ub 
Hon obthe prince, and the many er eItanees tt 
eonfpiredtsfhvour it, miglit abe u᷑9W-' hr hte pr. 
Jeet wouldhaee been agrred:t hut der prifitice; a 
dolchovs! Lome>lparticnterinterpdlifier! uf. 
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pytc-herſelf 30; any particular: kyubie abom dhe 


mai de to bages, He andivigtont 1119 
i Don Pedro, big: with vaſt deſigns; was gane day 
vigtking. in dus Heide , He 1 
ing an anciemebef the king. fle Was prepa- 
ring hunſelf fer a converſation,  which'might, pro 
af ſo much conſequence to all mankind; en walley 
ang thoughtfully: along, and regurcdteſ -of bis path 
spot happened to ftumble and to ow ertur 
A03is neſts He gaſt his eyes upon the gtouui toſae 
thy geeaton of his-miftake, where he ſpied the hte 
«gies 4 Mall miſerable confulipn; oHiihad:the 
delicacy, ofſeutiment, to be really ſorry far:whatobie 
Lag; dove:; and; putting himſelf. in thehtboendition, 
kegan co. reſſegt upon the conſequence. ]troikght-he 
an age to them, ere they eould recover their; tran- 
Hi. He viewed them with a ſorti af nile to 


_ $5411he. anxiety [they underwent for ſuchiqeriſhable 


Mahitstions. Vet he eonſidered that hin rantemnt 
W only the effect of his own, ſupericnity a an 
that there might be ſome created being, % who) 
gan ſpecies muſt appear as trifling Alis ferrark 
mot ceaſe here. e conſidered his future enten- 
Friſe, with an eye to ſuch a race ef being. He 
Wund it muſt appear to them in a dight-ag diſad- 
ſbentageous, a8 the ambitien. and ualn-glary ef an 
ARayould.-to:, himſelf. How ridiculous; be ſaid, 
wit this, republic appear to me, could I difcertirits 
— As: it has probably many, that are auglogous 
whole.of human nature! Suppaſe them at continua l 
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i 1 Conſider him, on this account, 
not cMtented-to make uſe. of Ae numerous Si 


= which Nature has ſupplied him, 1 . 
a couple öf ſlaves Within the hülfdw 6 25 
wheat, we br fx others, at the fame tim 


e 
ſplemaly upon tue proceſſion.” Suppoſe. 1 
among this” peeple, the prime migilfer * per- 
ſuade the reſt to levy war upon a neighbouring co- 
_lony+- and this in order to be ſtiled the ſovereign of 
two hillocks, inſtead of one; while. perhaps their 
preſent condition leaves them * nothing to wiſh be 
tides ſuperſiuities. At the fame time, it is in the 
power of the moſt inconſiderable among mankind, 
nay of any ſpecies of animals ſuperior to their on, 
to deſtroy at once the miniſter and people all toge - 
ther: This is doubtleſs very ridiculous ; yet this is 
donbtlefy-niy*own caſe, in refpe& to many ſuboxdi- 
nate und very certainly of the Supreme one. 
Farewell then; ye air- built citadels ! Farewell, vis. 
gons of unſolid glory! Don Pedro will ſeek. yo 
| honour of ſu equivocal an acceptation, as to degrade 
bis character to a ſuperior ſpecies, in Proportion as 
it exalts hint before his own. 

. "See here a Juſt. conchuſion | In ſhort, be found. iy 
40 fairly drawn, as immediately to drop his project, 


leave the army, and retire: of which whimſical re · 


lation it may be well enough obſerved, that a ſpider 
had enſlaved the A had pot ah ant obſtruſted ,, 
1 * bw RE og. Sb .S 
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Upon ENV V. To Pause, K. &. 


Winne ie it, my friend, that I fel it im- 
poflible to envy you, although, hereafter, your 
qualifications may make whole millions do ſo? for, 
believe me, when I affirm, that I deem it much more. 
ſuperfluous, ro wiſh you honours to gratify your am- 
bition, than to TOA. you anqpation enough bs 20008” 
your honours ſatisfactory. - 
"It ſeems a hard caſe-that envy ſhould he heu- 
ſeqvence of merit, at the ſame time that ſcorn ſo na · 
tically attends the want of it. Tis however in ſome 
menfure perhaps an unavgidable (and perhaps in 
Tome ſenſe an uſeful) paſſion in all the moſt heroĩe 
natures; where, refined through certain ſtrainers, it 
takes the name of emulation. Tis a pain axiſing in 
our breaſts, on contemplation of the ſuperior advan» 
tages of another: and its tendency * EIS 
under ſome certaiu regulations. * 
All honour, very evidently, 3 —_— com». 
pariſon; and conſequently the more numerous are 
our ſuperiors, the ſmaller portion of it falls to our 
mare. Conlidered relatively, we are dwarfs or 
giants; though conſidered abſolutely, we are neither. ». 
However, the love of this relative grandeur is made 
a part of our natures; and the uſe of emulation is . 
to excite our diligence in purſuit of power, for the 
* Lake of beneficenee. The inſtances of its perverſion- 
gre obvious to every one's obfervation. A vicious 
mind, inſtead of its own emolument, ſtudies the de- 
daſement of his ſuperior. A perſon, to pleaſe one 
e his caſt, muſt needs diveſt himſelf of all uſeful 
0 qualities; and, ja order to be beloved, diſcover no- 
| thing that is truly amiable. One may very ſafely 
q i our eſteem on thoſe whom we hear ſome people 
TO: a a. as 
OL T 


\ 
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te ſun itſelf to the birds of darkneſs. An anthor; 
wto judge of His dwn merit, may fi his eg e upon this 
tribe of men; and ſuffer his ſatisfaction to ariſe in 
Aue pruportinm to their diſcomtent. Their diſappr 
bation willi&afciently. inflyence, eyery generous k 
ſom i>his/fayour; and L. ov. 6s dae gi 
my applauſe to one whom they ꝓulh to pieces, as 
inbabitanta of Pegu erh N nat, have Joi 
devoured>by ap. '27 2B 29 his pi 4 1 muh 
aa another perverſion af y;thaug zh of 
A leb enormous nature, when ee 1 85* 9 775 
e rival atliers in points of no intrinſi ic, worth, 
r Parts of, learning; to Pur 
lie richer gor the ſake. of an equipage, a5 brilliant; 105 
_ xovet an aal hnewledge of atable; to vie in j jockey- 
ip. br ning at a bett; theſe, and niany other 19 
vadſhips gan funf nat the genuine purpoſes of emulation. 
3 adeveitbe; paſſion is, oftentimes. derived from 
=2tooipartialyjew; of our own and gthers v excelle -nCies. 
IVE behalt a man poſſeſſed of; (one particulat 24 
Vantage, ahd. we immediately, reflect upon its "dehci- 
fency:in ourſelves. We wait not to examine What 
others We have te balance it. We envy avother er 


man's bodily accompliſhments ; ; when our men al 


ones might preponderate, would we put them into 
the fcale:- Should we aſk aur own boſoms -whether 
we could change ſituations altogether, I fancy elk. 
Ave would, generally, make aus prefer our dyn con- 
tion But if our ſentiments remain the ſame after 
*ſurh-an txamipation,-all-we. can juſtly endeavour is 
dur -ownv. real 1advancement, 1 M$ 1 At Jett) 
mentitcither in fortune, power, or, reputation, 1 the 
ſame time-thatit is infamous; has often a pere 


Aeppefacburſelves. Bur Jet ug g our emylzt 585 


to paints of real Worth to richgs po: er, or Know- 
ledge, only that we may rival others in -nefic Cele. 


R 8. 
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oc nA ene Yo ehrid od: o Mah ni : 
cds 0047 & eil MI yn S O Ni Sui ot 
11¹ Sits 07 norf38tits}. eit n kung H = 201¹ 
*ENIOUS wan we device of thoth celebrated 
ortlües ha, for the more effectral 'promulgas 
Jan 15 rhe ir Well-&rGiidcd maxims, firſt-pretended 
0 4 divine f ration?" Peate be deo their mames; 
25 E figttly on their breaſt; antł the ver: 
75 over thei grave be as perpetual us thei mema- 
es? WelrKii „ Cucſtionlein that a proceding 
nature milf Mord an excuſe to their modleſty, 
2 welt a as Adcf 4 Weight to their inſtructionss FPotz 
Fo. the 'begintaag of time, if we muy believe. the 
A ft the beit repute, man has ever-foiugl/a 
in” giving >crectit to -irprifing/cligs: e Fhere 
w 5 a dect degree of 'credit{oprevionsÞ 
ie lA? "and there was as neceflary::a deigbt, 
3 11 to enforce any degree of credit. But ſo it 
Was, that the pleatire roſe, in proportion tos the 
> Vonder; and if the love of wonder was bribgretified, 
no matter Whether the tale was founded upon a 
Nh or an Egeria 3 on a rat, a pigeen;' the pummel 
5 1 a bloated Sibyl, or a threesfoor fool; 
on” 18 all writers that bear any reſemblante to theſe 
Eire „ thoſe Who" approach the neureft;/are-fuch 
NM Ve. their extraordinary dreams and vito. 
Peat de may not, peradvenrituts;/.aceuſe 
he r no othet than tlie 
cri 1917 fir tors Of want of abilities we muſt 


thei 


12 bot er; When we are given to know! tht 
1 ng 10 . no more part in the affair, 
Fihas, in thoſe! varkaniofigures, 7 

5 me oth if Artiſt repreſents thefeonu!? 2; g 
W eee 
of Ne HR Tapes — Fe cried, how 
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Mparrxton miſtaken#/Hew: very ſupine; 
wh —— ther to galt he priae of 'virtne, 
By tkſtram How very teſtiute, when dune age 
leaves not to reftrain thee)iFhog giveſt 'a/tooſe 
to tine irfdlinarions, till they lofe:witit very being; 
and, like a1attip overwhelmed witir oil, ate extin- 


Laiſhed by widulgence. What folly-20- dieamcof vir- 


due, wher there is no longer room for felf-deniat; 
or; when the enemy expires by ſichheſs, to demand 
the honour ef à triumph !=== Muſing upon this ub 
jet, 1 felß into a profound ſimber; and the viſion 
wit which it furniſhed” me, fall fupply- inaterial 
for this effay. ret H E. 

I Was, niethorghtr, tranſportec into a winding 
valley, en cath ſide of whoſe area, ſo far as my eye 
could ſee, were held up (in the manner of a picture) 


the pleaſing objetts either of art or nature. Hills 


roſe one beyond another, crowned with trees, or 
ad6rried Warn ediſices; broken rocks contraſted with 
lawvns, and foaming rivers poured headlong over 


them; gilded” ſpires enlivened even the ſun. ſnine; 


and loneſomè ruins, by the ſide of woods, gave a 
ſolemnity to the ſhade. It would be endleſs, or ra. 
ther impoſſſble, to give an idea of the vaſt variety. 


It ſeemed as though people of whatever inclinations 


nnglit here meet with their favourite objet. 

While 1 ſtocd amazed, and even confounded at 
ſo aſtoniſhing a landſcape; an old mam approached 
dowurds we, and offered hit aſſiſtance in alleviating 
my ſurpriſe. Von obferve; ſuys hie, in the mildie 
path; a train of ſprightly female pilgrims u, conducted 
by a matrn of a graver caſt : She ig lrabited/ 
vau may obſetve, in a robe fan more plain and 
mple than that of any amidtit her fellowerg Davis 
hor provifiee to'\teftrainher:pupils,” chat tie objects 
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eachFſide;may not ſeduce them ie make 
erchrſions, from hleh they, ſcarce eve their 
right way again. Nou may — — 
mo gulfs and precipices that lie inter med ant 
a ſcent ry ſo delightful to the eye. Ven ſes, indeed, 
at a-conkderable diſtance, the gilt dome of a remple, 
ralſed on columns of the whiteſt matble,; 1 mult. 
ufirat you, that within this temple relides a lady *, 
weaving - wreaths of; immortal amaranth for that 
worthy matron, if ſhe exert her authority; and, 28 
their obedience is more or leſs entire, ſhe has alſo 
garlands of inferior luſtre to recompenſe che. ladies 
in her train. „ebe 2id; 108 
N our own ſagacity, added he, will ſupply the 
place of farther ae,; and then vaniſhed in 
inſtan. n t 24 4194 ee blyos 
ali The ſpace: before me, as it. appeared. Won, croſſed; 
by four ſucceſſive rivers. Over theſe were, thrown 
2 many bridges, and beyond each of theſe ſtreams 
the ground ſeemed to vary its degree of luſtre, as 
much as if it had lain under a different climate. On 
the fide of each of theſe rivers appeared. as 1 
thought, a receptacle for travellers; ſo that the 
journey ſeemed to be portioned into fuur diſtinct 
tages. It is poſſible that theſe were meant to re- 
preſent the periods of a man's life; which may be 
Uiſtinguiſned by the names of infancy, + Aenean 
bc, and old age. ft b. tte 
During the firſt; ſtage, our travellers. proceeded 
Without much diſturbance Their excurſions were of 
na greater extent tlian to crop a primroſe, or a daiſy, 
that grew on the way ide: And in theſe; their gover - 
neſs indulged them. She gave them but few checks, 
ani they affordetl her hut little occaſion. Hut when 
theydartived at . the caſe. then Was 
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ereatty dere The young ladies grew vidihiy eh 


trat them. They petitioned clamerouſiy tu make 


after Wär, that ſome of the pupils felt great t- 


moured of the beauties un each fide; and the goven- 
Berg began torfeela conſciouſmeſ af her dnty re- 1 


one hort excurſion, and met:with a detem refuſab 


One of tliemg that viſibiy ſhætwell herſeif the greateſt 


vixen” ant” romp *- among them; Hhdaa ithouſand 
arts and ſtiatagems to cireumvent her vell-menning 
. % I muſt here mentien) What L re market 


tractiotis in dne ſtage, and ſome in andther. An 
the ſcent᷑ before them, being "well -rariegned) with 
mofly © and purling- {treats friſcing Jambs 


and pipmg” Mepherds, inſpired; a lotiging that W. 
R prin that ſeemed af an amerevg 


She requeſted tub make a fhort digreſ- 
to the band of ſhepherds dancing; 
:6hferved, preſented a glaſs, through which 


conip 
fion ;- 
and, 'as I«6hfe 


the 2 diſtinctiy view them Fbelke- 
verneſs applied the glaſs, and it was wonderfub tg 


trace th#'thange it effected. She, who before had 
with much conſtancy oppoſed ine prayers of: her per 


ttitionet, now began to leatr towards; her demands; 


and, 28 if ſhe herſelf were not.: quite indliffnrent 50 


the ſcene of pleaſure ſhe had beheld grew rewiſo in 


her diſcipline; ſoftened the language of diflentz-ang; 
with a gentle reprimand, ſuffered her :pupitta-glopee 
After this, however, ſhe winked der exe g= thatiſhe 
t at leaſt bear teſtimany to the itep / ſhea did 


1 — —— When the lady Rad gratified ;har. Ee 


rivlity, e returned for che pheſebtzobut W²ãth Tl 
e inſtamed) bnd more firhpatientröfli&gH 


her front The gorerjelkapptered cengelyy 
and to , of her own — and reaſon 


—— wh6tohoe ic / gave her 
9 ha 


nah 
Love. * : 
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og od 4% ; Shit dog9 no M ,waad 907 to SH 
- -!hey: were not palſed, Lan from zhe ſec tage 
of their! joarnep;:1ete they all determined: t9; rebel 
aidfabrmitro/the ſtyranny of their leader no longer. 
1-Anethet! no thdle the lead; and, ſeizing 22 £927 
broideretl habditerohie, completeh) huodwinked the 
directreſs AN-rjow--was- tumult, anarchy) difagree- 
inen and! confoſion, 71 They- led thein guide along, 
blindfold;:; not without! propoſals...uf 4qworight 


murder They: on; loſt, ght of the xegular path, 


und/ ſtpode along With amazing rapidity-, d 1, {hould, 

nb Very vept · ſume feu, who, bring Ha com- 

———— 
had ney to 

ä —— far from it. Theſe found 


Rug up ſnells from the banks of the rings, ſepoigg 
fol? from the rocky;/ or preſerving plants that grew 
uf the valley; A moch or butterſiy afforded them a 
neces; und à grub wr beetle was a ſuitable, compar 


Men, But 10 veturn to the vagabonds. „ , 


The lady that performed the feat of blinding her 
Loverneſs, For a time, bore the chief rule; and held 
me ren im a ſtate ef ſervitude . She feemed to be 
deed farmed for that power and grandeur, Which 
wis her delight; being of a ſtature remarkably tall, 
with am air of dignity in her countenance. Not but 
bthers would ſometimes: inſiſt upon ſome. temporary 
ofification: '' As chey ſhaped their way, —.— 

-/ one f wouldslboll; and loiter on a bed, 
affother''woutd: Johr the danee ef ae 
Riterimes retire with ſ ume int che covert AFF tl 


aots91 e iH, nwo d do 1n9g9)-o1 ng 
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th&/atmoſtiof their inclinations gratifieds in ealty 
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The + lady, however, at this time. the malt euter- | 
peiting, and who (as 1 e before) had Ban 


nnn 


neſs herſelf for lawn and er mine, embroidered ſtars, 
and golden callars. However difficult, i it ſeemed. to 

reach them, or how little neceſſary foever they ſeem- 
ed to happineſs, theſe alone engaged her attention; 


and to cheſe alone her hopes aſpired. Nay, the. weat 


fo far, as, in failure of theſe, : to reſolve on miſery 
and wilfal wretchedneſs. 
che at length ſucceeded, at leaſt fo far as to find 
how little they enhanced her happineſs ; and her 
former” compeers, having ruined their conſlitutions, 
were once again deſirous to have their queen reign 


over them. In ſhort, their loyalty regained the a- 
ſcendant; inſomuch that with one conſent they re- 


moved the bandage from her eyes, and won pd to 
obey her future directions. 
She promiſed to procure them all the happinef 
chat was-conliſtent with their preſent ſtate ; and ad- 
riſed them all to follow her towards the the 
had forſaken. | TY 4 
Our "travellers, in a little time after this, 
Ser i bikdge that introduce them to their claling 


ſage : The ſubjects, very orderly, repentanty rand 
Tubmiffive 3 the governeſs, more. 1105 and 


dus 
a e The Tarr, e fo, 
eater vigaur, and 


Tis 2 e 1 


ys 224 i *- 
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bon. She Gemed, ide gd, neo more thet 
$f diivfile Geature, iaſy! ited and borne away by the 
\*wtrtrits bf Net c corhpabib „She appeared. more jugi- 
Your in the co un . gave, agd more rigorous 
&extturi6h. In fort, both her oyyn activity, 
uind the füplite lethargy. of thoſe whom ſhe. conduct- 
[ted to Wee Way for her unlimited authority. 
Now, indeed, "a more limited rule might have ſe- 
ed öbechente, and maintained regularity... The 
fallies were but little ſtruck with the glare.of objects 
if Lach ſide the Way. One alone I muſt except, 
vtieni''T behe Id Took. willfully, with a retorted eye, 
"{6warts the Sade ore waſhed down by the torrents. 
Phe gbverneſs repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
that the materials could not be imported into the 
Tralfns they were about to enter. That, gvere this 
eben the caſe, they could be there of no importance. 
Höctever, he had not extirpated the bias, of this 
eraving dame, when they approached the, cemple 0 
which I formerly alluded. | 1 
The temple ſtood upon a lofty bill, half — 2 
duch trees of never · fading verdure. Betw eenthe milk- 
White columns (which were of the Doric order, the 
{6s gilt, as alſo the capitals) a blaze of glory iſ- 
kd, or Tick fiperior luſtre, that none, beſide the 
ſerneß \ was able to approach it. She indeed, with 


ejected countenance, drew near unto the goddeſs; 
aas er i waved her hand in the Wax of faluta- 


Tae rhhg wt öh OHA let Cazzled. "than delighted, 
th her exceſſive beauty. She accoſted her With re- 
_— und with much qiffdence began ta; meu- 


don their prEtenhion to her tay aur. os myſt 
ba Wa md? hatt Veth to 00 1 e : 2 —— 
Us Mr woveimnbnt; me haped it would be artri- 
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4% buted to inexperience in the ſubtle wiles of her 
a eg e J Ut ig d ver 
* ſeverity towards the conch ion of her journe 
might fore fort male atpngm | ext for her 
= ISO the beginning. EO that The br pe 
it impoſlible t © e ate of 


nid the Aiden 
eir perfuaſi6t 28 Top, a 


911g 10 Ane bug 


e u, tho grit. m u. S117 21 19128] 


to 221199} 10e Ar e 
| 8 I . ſaid the, ene dou, Ut 


ko che, 1 befow, arg not! means ont 5 
<« * with a aL of inacti _ Tia tor fine 


4 are e to the 
LEE EEE May Jou; hereafter, 5 
8 in reward of your more 1 9 | 
duct: For the preſent, you' Are Title en a 
45 any recompenſe from me. As to your pupils, 


25 . ah have FO. ſentence upon 'th ee 
< ſely es,“ et! i JIU 


; 1443 7 * l Ul t 
At this inſtance of time the bel rung for uppen 
2d awitked-me: I found the gardener: by my fide 
prepared tb plant a parcel of trees; and that: I hall 
Nlitihbered away the hours, in unc + ſhould haue 
Seren Kü Rlable mann Zafzint 1 Jon ,2qed. 
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and landſcape, or pictureſque-gardening: W ch 


latter is the — — in the — 

0 pleafing the imagination by ſcenes of 

m 5 KK or. r, © Copen f merely 
28 


2 Coty 


Lp 5 1 — 
bo, ſhare þ GERD farther” "15 76 x i S 1 


erbaps oh of dhe pleaftires bf Inagha- 
DD NT re Ack: by the {the 
3 5 may be 


= ory pa 1 why each 6 dt e 


re may be traced in dr 
Burk ys 1 Huzchin on Gerard, the thebiy'of fr 8 
e ſenfations, Ke. * 
There, ſeems however. to be ſonie objetts, Which 
afford a pleaſure n not reducible to either of the fore 
going heads. A ruin, for- inſtance, may be neither 
nei tous, nor majeſtic, nor beautiful; yet afford 
Hiat pleafrng melancholy which proceeds from a xe- 
Rekib non decayed magnificence. Fer this. reaſon, 
um able gardener ſhould avail himfelf of objects; per- 
haps, not very ſtriking ; if they ſerve to connect ideas, 
that convey reflexions of the pleaſing kind. + 


* Garden-ſcenes may perhaps be divided into the ſu- 
blime, the beautiful, end the melancholy or penſive: to 
which laſt I know not but we may aflign a middle place 
detwixt the former two, as being in ſome ſort compoſed of 
doth. Sce Burke's Sublime, 
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Obje ts ſhould indeed} be leſo enleulated 30 flrlke 
the immediate eye, than the qudgniem or welll in- 
formeck imagihationʒ as 'iri'patmbags vhs 0s 4% 
tn obgection ts the pleafure of noveity, that 
it makes an ugly object viore diſagy ceablb It is 
enough chat t produces a ſuperiority betuãxt things 
in other reſpetcts equal. It :ſternsy'on ſome oc 
Rons, te go even farther. Ardth&re not brdken 
lock and rugged grounds, to dhich we can hardy 
atiibine either beauty or grandeurg and yet, when 
introduced near an extent of lawn impart at plegs 
fire equalito more ſhapely ſeencs ?5 Thus a ſeriet of 
lawn, though ever ſo beautiful, may ſatiate ant] cloy, 
unleſs the tee paſſes to them from Alder ſcwenes 
and chem tlie acquire the grace of novetty : 
Vatiety appears to me to detive good part of ita 
efet- from! novelty; as the eye, pafling from one 
form or colour; to a form or colour of a; different 
kind, finds a degree of novelty in mne 
Wien affords immediate ſatiefuttilun n 
Vatiety however, in ſome inſtances,” FH Bed 
tied to Aichi exceſs as to lofe its uhole effect E have 
obſerved ceilings fo crammed with lucco'ornamenits, 
thut. although of the moſt different kinds, they ihuve 
produced an uniformity. A ſufficient quamtitpiof 
nadecorated ſpace is nne to in luch deco- 
rations to advantage. dVoilsd [ 
Ground ſhould firſt be ee with an eye to 
its peculiar character: whether it be the grand the 
ſuvage, the ſprightly, the melancholy; the horrid, or 
the beautiful. As one or other of theſe charactets 
prevailj one may ſomewhat ſtrengthen its eifectu by 
ahewinp every part ſome denomhnatiun, and tlien 
ſupporting its title by ſuitable appendages For m- 
Nance] — Walk may Have ufignatlon ſeats, 


Les „fu bed on i i? bus ; eavass nouy au 
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with proper mutios = unns to falthfub lovers 
tropliiesy gar lancia: U. hy means of arbsibemtmi ori 
What an advantage muſt ſome Italian ſeate de- 
rive from the drcumſtande af being ſnde on ground 
mentioned in the dlaſſies ] And, even in England, 
where - ever a park an garden happens top have been 
the ſoene of any event in hiſtory, one. Mule ſurely 
avaib one's ſelf of that circumſtance, 40 make at 
more intereſting to the imagination. Mottos ſhould 
allude to it, columns, Cc, record it; verſes moralize 
upon It ; ;; and curioſity receive its ſhare of pleaſures». 
In deſigning a+ houſe and gardens, it is happy 
when there is an opportunity of maintaining a ſub- 
ordination of parts; the houſe ſo luckily placed as 
to exhibit a view of the whole deſign. T have ſome- 
times thought that there was room for it to reſemble 
an epic or dramatic, poem. It is rather to be:wiſned 
than required, that the more ſtriking ſeenes may 
— ſucceed thoſe which are-lefs ſo. U bai brig 
Taſte depends much upon temper. Some prefer 
Täbullus to Virgil, and Virgil to Homer Hagley 
to Persfield, and Persfield to the Welſh: mountains. 
This occaſions the diflerent preferences that are 
given to ſituations— A garden ſtrikes us moſt. where 
the grand and the pleaſing ſucceed, not nur 
with each other. 

I believe, however, the ſublime has. goerally a 
des per effect than the merely beautifulWw. 
2:12 Iinfe the words landſcape and profpett; the for- 
mer as expteſſive of: home ſcenes, the latter of di- 
ſtant images. Proſpect ſhould take in the blue di- 
tant hills; but never ſo remotely, that they be not 
£ diftiriguithable from! elonds- Let this mere extent 

is what the vulgan vlu e 
A Landſcape ſhould; contain variety enough to form 
a picture upon canvas; and this i is no bad teſt, as I 
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gender Fatiefattion, through the dhange derived frame 


thidkithe kanst ape puinter/ is thetgardener's beſt. dew 
figner.n15Fheeye requires arfoft of balande here; 
dut nod fol us co encroach tpord probable nature. A 


Wood. or hillþ may balance à houſe or obeliſh z för 


exactneſs would de diſple amigo We farm ounſus- 
tions from What we have ifeer ; andithbughs; could 
we eorhpretieud the univerſe, rwe-might perhaps hd 


ir-aniforndly' reguſar; yer the:Portions| that We ſee 
of ity labitugte: our fancy to the cοnrary Hal los; 


The eye ſhould always look rather dum upen 


water i cuſtomary nature makes this requiſite I I 
'kiow2Tpthitig more ſenſiblyndiſplenſing than Mr 
r flat ound betwixt his terras and his 
way 1027 vii 61 ge or Ruan?) Horenigf 


ots provealy ie begeht der ate Cuncingfs uf ode 


mer ume for ſtruight - lined avennes todheir honſes 3 
ftraighe- ned walks through their woods p and, in 


ſtrbr t νονie kind of ſtraighe nei; MWherec the: fdet ii 
to travel oder what the eye has dene before. he 
dreuniſtanue is one objection. Another fome what 
ef te fame ind, is the repetition of the ſame ob- 


je, tree after tree, for a length af way together. 


Aithird"is; that this identity is purchaſecb hy the 
ofs of chat variety, which the natural country ſupr: 


phes every where, in a greater or deſs degree Te 
ſtand ſtill and ſurvey ſuch avenues, may afford fume 


perſpettive; but to move on eominually and fin n 


change of ſcene in the leaſt attendant on dur change 


of place muſt give actual pain tu a perſun of taſte. 
For fuch an one to be — — — the 


fam xiſſa ; from Moſcg that 
l h er Fai, muſt e e 
agreeable a ſentence, as 51 RA 
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ſtons g or to recollect any events or 
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Non fecmiudifeokofroameavalking but. à u Annes, 
umnureuu berwhet Lord .. s bighnorn yewr 
kedgesy/ whichs fon; exactly parallel, at the diſtanss 
oß about ten feet tu and are contrived] perfectly, to 
exclade all hund of objects whatfoeevercy ry α⁹ 
5 Fheriza büflding. er uther object, has been once 
tie ec from its proper point, the: foot: ſiiouſct never 


truvolꝰtouit by rheofame! path, which therreyr has 


travelled over before. Loſer (ther objotd;;:000! draw. 
niphrobliquelyodics Hon 24a: of 949 T 
| The fiderrrees in-vitta*s: ſhould be ſo-tircomſiany 
o6d as to aiford u probability that thangrew by 
unn f ff iN Hus 18 21 
Ruinated ſtructures appear to derive their per 
of leaſing, from the ivtegularity of fur face which 
is Variety 3 and - the tatitude they .afforg! ther magi- 
mtion;-to conceive' an enlargement af theiit dmen- 


circumſtauces ap- 
pottainiag to their priſtine grandeur, ſo far ſas on- 
cefris grandeur and ſolemnity. The breabe in them 
ſubulct be as bold and abrupt as poſſiblæ. f mere 
beauty be aimed at, (which however is not theig 
chief excellence) the waving line, with more eaſy; 
tranlitions; will become of greater importance 
Rvents relating to them may be ſimulated by num. 
berleſs little artifices; but it is ever to be remem 
bored, that high hills and ſudden deſtents are moſt 
ſtable to caſtles; and fertile vales, near wood and 
Mer moſt inutative of the uſual ſituation for ab. 
beyw und religiqus houſes; large oaks, in particular, 
a ential co cheſvalatter; at 07 Sue 8 £1508} ork | 
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of the variety it may introduce; 3. wn pee at 12 
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chat ſeems to reign, chere: and perhaps 
as a og re ) rem. of the. pride af 
„ Torts 099-1 CQO EHtOqGHH) pt! 
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USING 
In a ſcene preſented to the eye, hee fhould never 
lie ſo much to the right or left, as to give it any un- 
_ eaſineſs in the exanination. Sometimes, however, 
it may be better to admit valuable objects even with 
this diſadvantage. They ſhould elſe, never. be ſeen 
beyond a certain angle. The eye mult be i be · 
fore it can be pleaſed. 
No mere ſlope from one fide to the other can be 
agreeable ground: the eye requires a balance i, e. 
aà degree of uniformity : but this may be otherwiſe 


effected, and the rule ſhould be underſtood with 
{ome limitation. 


„Fach alley has its wales | * 
And half the platform juſt refledts me echt * 


"Por 6 mane what maybe ſaid — 
| 4 regularity which Mr Pope expoſes. Might he 
not ſeemingly as well object to the diſpoſition of an 
human face, becauſe it has an eye or check, that is 
the very picture of its companion ? Or does not Pro- 
vidence, who has obſerved this regularity in the ex- 


vs, 
11 


ternal ſtructure of our bodies, and diſregarded it 


within, ſeem to conſider it as a beauty? The arms, 
the limbs, and the ſeveral parts of them correſpond ; 
hut it is not the ſame caſe with the thorax and the 
abdomen. I believe one is generally ſolicitaus for a 
Kind. of balance in a Jandicape and, if I am nat 

miſtaken, the painters generally furnim one a 
building, for inſtance, on one ſide, contraſted-byia 
Sroup of trees, a large oak, or a riſing hill onothe 
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mis the, love we'bear'to regularity a Pet fEE hen! 
for all in regurd to gurdehs, che ſflape of ground, 
the diſpoſition of trees, and the figure 6F Water; mu 
be ſacred to natura; und no forms muſt be allowed 
that e diſcovery of art. W 
9x1 844 nat a character analogous. to that '6 of 
men: Oaks are in "a reſpetts the perfect image .of 
the maiily character: In former times T ſhould have 
Fila, / and in Prefertt, times I think I am authorized 
18 tay, the Bririfhi one. As a brave man is not ſud- 
Why either elated by profperity or depreſſed by ad- 
verſity, ſo the, one diſplays not its verdure. on the 
funds firſt approach; nor drops it, on his rt de- 
e Add to this its majeſtic appearance, the 
66h grandeur of its bark, and the wide protection 


MS + 


"its branches. 

A large, branching, aged oak, is perhaps the molt 
venerable of all inanimate objefts, 1 384 

Urns are more ſolemn, it large and plain; more 
beautiful, if leſs and ornamented. Solemaity is per- 
Raps their point; and the ſituation of them ſhou'd 
Kill*co-operate with it. 
By the way, I wonder that lead ſtatues are not 
more in vogue in our modern gardens. Though 
they may not expres the finer lines of an human body, 
yer they ſeem perfectly well calculated, on account 
of cheir duration, to embellith landſcapes, were 
whey forne degrees Inferior to what we generally, be- 
bd: A ſtatue in a room challenges examination, 
aul d to be examineck critically as a ſtatue. A ſtatue 
in garde is to be conſidered as one part of a 8 | 
etailtſcape; tiſ᷑ miiſutet᷑ touches are nd more ef- 
bentiatb to t, than a wood landſcape painter” wou 158 
Aare ent Gere de ro fepreſeiit a faruE In ine pi | 
bene t Qt. 8 W 2247622 | 
ehe- Are. I 3 I Ale va wy Iz 
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ag i it,” vues proper pve is abmoſt as 
importare 24 Upper Ratte. I Mey odntraſt agree. 
ebiyg Vat Their prebinces ever ſhout be Rept di- 
: Hinck oo 22181 02 itil do sol % Stig 7943 ti ,b9go3h 
„ SEU! beautles are if >dexterouſtyi mat 
naged) that dne cannot bit ci them! xathrat; 
ſome "Tratterf ones ſo nes — — 
res ear they are arHJ̃üul ?: 27 it 
Concermng feenes, *the mäce uncomon tmey aß. 
ar, the better, provided they form a picture, mid 
ode nöthing that pretends; to be of miture%s pro- 
Adeos 400 1 not. The ſhape 6éf ground, the fite 
- of krtes, And' che Fall of watery are nurureis provitibe; 
Whkrevet thwirts Her is treafoni! 1 25075 n 
Ot ths" Grfer hand, bud und- be wörkes ef 
Art nde HAVE no other referetice to nattire thun tliut 
"they fore be ast wn tue human mind 
s deligitedt I if md anrsn do my 
Ark ſhotild never be allowed. to ſet a foot im the 
province of nature, other wiſe rhan clandeſtinely alld 
by night. Whenever ſhe is allowed to appear here, 
ac men begs to compromiſe the difference—night, 
-GotmeTar,? corifulion, and abſolute chaos, are (come 


2 


- galn. e int T51>mH- \ 197 * 976. 
Po ſee one's urns; | obelifls;' -and wviterfalls: laid 
open; the nakedneſs of our beloved miſtreſſes p the 
Naledt and æhe Dryads, expoſed by that ruffun In- 
ter to untverſal obſervation; is a ſeverĩty i ſcartely 
to bel ſupported by the help ofo blazing hiearths. 
chearftił eee and x bottle of che moſt grato- 
fut Burgundy. #7 egter Rom boats od n= ; 
Te Werks of a perſon dati bus begin imme 
N dern rag} weder ef blu who plante 
| begitt"difeWiys td iniprove.” I il planring pro- 
fes a möré laſting pleaſure Maw baikding 7 wiiteh; 
were if te rern 1 at bed 
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begin to moulder ang: ant repairs in; imagiuation. 
Nowe tres baue ci cumſtance thatfulg our, taste: 
and chat is annual variety. It is ine guy ęnzent in- 
deed, if they cauſe our love of life to take root and 
fauriſn with them; Mhereas che very; {ameneſs of 
our i ſtructures will. withour the help af dilapidstion, 
10 ſerye tu wean us fm our attachment to them. 
It is a cuſtom ſii ſome countries to condemn. the 
2 characters of thoſe (after death) that have neither 
9 | planted a tree, mor begot a child. nod M ,189t; 
» o Mhe taſte of the cititen and of the, mere peaſant 
* ze d all reſpefts he fame: the former gilde his 
7 balls 30 paints: his ſtoework and ſtatues White; 
I plants his trees in liney-or circles; cuts, his αν trees 
f foursfquare:/or/,cenieg;'.07, gives them q hat hercan 
x af che reſemblance of hide, or beaſts, or men; ſquirts 
1 
ö 
| 


bpichis:rivnters( in jetteaus; in ſhorty}; admires, h 

part of nature, but ber ductility; exhibits, every 
tung that is glaring, that implies expence, or that 
effects a furpriſe beeauſe. it en The pea- 

| ſans is Þis-admirersr. [1 "1 nia ye 
Kis always to be: renembered;i in that 
fublimity or maguiſicence, and beauty Or» variety, 

are very different things. Every ſcene we ſee in 

nature is either tame and inſipid, or compounded 
ol ithaſe, It often happens that che ſame. ground 
may receive from art, either certain degrees of ſub-- 
umity and magnificence, or certain degrees of vari- 
et andibeauty; or a mixture of each kind. In this 

caſe it remains do be conſidered in which;bghethey 

can be rendered moſt remarkable, whether, as objects 

ob cheanty-or magnificence. .:. Even the-temper.gfthe 
profirietar-ſhould not perhaps be wholly: giſzegarded; 
fon certain;corplaxiens of.ſoul will prefer: an orange 
a myrtlegꝗ te an ok or redar{:; However, this 
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into ;know: of ſhrubberyꝗ orie Ü a mountain With 
a gazh of rafes Hi This would be Rke drefing a giant 
n rene goum, or 4 Saracenhobead in a Brufiels 
diem gap fimdeed the fmall and circular elumps of 
bra Which q; ſee planted upon ſome file large ſwells, 
gut me oftendn-mind of a corontt placei on an ele- 
Phant oH, mes back: I ſay, da gandener ſhould not 
de this, any more than a poet) ſhould attempt to 
write of the King of Pruſia in the ſtyle of Philips. 
On cke other ũde, What would become of Leſbia's 
ſparxotv, ſtuld it be treated ingthe 8 Kanguage 
with the anger of Achilles? 253069 
ue Gardenets may be divided lio — 8 "this 
landſcape gardener, the parterre gerdener, and the 
kiteben! gardener, - — to; our firſt diviſion of 
gardens. SF? an ci is DNS vail T 
bk — the, pod landfeape: benen be- 
cauſa, in ꝓurſuance of our preſent taſte in garden - 
ing, enery good painter of landſcape appears to ine 
the moſt praper deſigner. The misfortune of it lis, 
that theſe painters are apt to regard dhe extcntion 
-of; their work, much more than the choice of fub- 
ject ASU. gnib ui 
The artpef a and approximating. odmes 
truly within their ſphere: the former by the gra. 
dual diminution of diſtinctneſs, and of ſine; the 
latter b che reverſe. A ſtraight · lined avennet that 
is dene in front, and plantetl there with ygw: 
trees then fire, then with trees more and more fudly; 
till xhey em in the almond- willow or ſilver oer 
wilhprodges a very remarkable deception uf the forl 
mern hihi which: deception will be increased, 
tlie nννν trees are / propertianable am trulyi 
largesrhas ahebeut the end dt thæ avν m, that rd 
mggealadyy 971955" blyo2 zi aoizibbs yas blyow ton 
5% mount beine i Sg63ngvbs 513. 101 2n9lgviup* 
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Tai ciiſtance a building plant/ds nd agoyoh Vai 
tos Gt; two or three diroles of differ volbutxd 
uer · groen are belt for all ſuchopurpoſes 

Suppoſe the outer one of the holly, and the net ef 
laurel; & c. Thg-cooſequence will be, that the ima. 
gination immediately allows a ſpace” bett teſe 
circles, and another betwixt the houſs and them; 
and as the imagined: ſpace is indeterminate, i your 
building be dim - culoured, it will not/appeatvineens 
fiderable.” : The imagination is a greater magniſier 


than -a' microſcope glaſs.” And on this hend, "have 


known ſome inſtances, where, by ſhewings interme© 
date, ground, the diſtance has appeared leſd, than 
vmle an hedge or grove concealed it. 17 ndr 


Hedges, appearing as ſuch, are univerfally bad? 


They diſcover art in nature's province. 09D 159 


Trees in hedges-partake of their artificiality; and 


become” a part of them. There is no mare ſudden 
and obvious improvement, than an hedge removed, 


and the trees remaining; — manner a 


to mark out the former hedge. Eg ee 16K 


Water ſhould ever appear as an irregular lake, or 


winding {tream. —— 


Iſlands give beauty if the mn but 


leſſen grandeur thro? variety. * nnn 
lt was the wiſe remark of ſome cagacious Wa . 
that familiarity for the moſt part is productive of 
cantempr. Graceleſs offspring of ſo amiable à pa- 
rem] unfortunate beings that we are, whoſe enjoy 
ments muſt be either checked, or prove deſtructide 


little pleuſure; but are extinguiſhed by indulge 


like a lamp overwhelmed; with oil. Hence — 
gleit the beauty with which we have deen intimate: 
nor would any addition it could receive, pf wir 
equivalent for the advantage it derived from the 
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fiaſt unpretun- Thus, negligent of graces that have 
te merit / of reality, we! too often prefer: maginary 
oxes! that he only the charm of novelty; and 
hence ue may account, n general; fer the pre: 
teruncef f art to nature, in our old. faſhioued 
drr es e ent 175 e iel 952 Hoq 

art, kideed; is often requifite to colletb and epi- 


tomie th beauties of nature; but ſnould never be 


foffered to iſet her mark upon hem I mean, in re. 
guard to thioſe articles that are of nature's proumce; 
tat ſnaping of ground, the pllaliting of tree; and 
the \difpoſtion'of lakes and rivatets:(/ Many more. 
—— pabticulars will ſoon occur, which; however, he is 
allowed .tovregtilate, fomewhar' clandeſtimely, upom 

me following account. Man is not capuble of con- 
pretieqding che unwerſe at oue ſurvey, Had he fa- 
cuitievequal to. this, he might welb be cenſured for 
any minute regulations of his own. It were the 
fame, asf, in his preſent ſituation; he ſtrove tw find 
_ amnſemeltin®:contriving the fabric of an ants neſt; 
or the partitions of a bee-hive. - But welare: placed 
in the corner of a ſphere; endued neither with or- 
gans, nor allowed a ſtation, proper to give ud un 
unmiverſal view; or to exhibit tous the variety aẽ, 
orderly proportions, and diſpoſitions of the fyſtem. 
We perceive many breaks and blemiſnies, ſeveral: 
neglected and urvariegated places, in the par gz. 
which, in the whole, would appeur either impercup- 
tible, or benutiful. And we might as rationally ev. 
pect a ſnail to be ſatisfied with the beauty of o 
_ _patterres}ilopes} and terraſſes; e an ant tu ꝓreſer 
eur-dulldnpvsd her on ordetly range of granaribt, 

a qthut muna ſhould de Caviefied;cwithout! a fingle 
thought that he can improve the ſpot thut fal ta. 
kishareo10But though irvbemeceſſfary forcollecibs 
„ by? ut reaſop tis fic authned 
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ture. iſerect nature, vƷjƷught it proper tu make 
wo wv by eofow: ghee: vegetable; bird with wings 


whiohiiitatzlce bas made momentarily dependent 


upon the ſoil? Here art - ſeems very affectediy to 


alte nil, lid Hahẽů ry on account of its natural 
prad chin: nor dd wen view with pleaſure the la- 


Weaview [\vith- migctts more ſatisfaltien mt plain 


.Gredtap:Fabric;! uber. art, indeed, has been equally 


ahnt fdeſN wiftnbly] induſtidus. It is thus we, indeed, 


G the filk-werm;+but we 


athcithe Fpuny: amthor, when ſhe-:thinks ꝓrbper ta 
anetge, und tao nn be e eee 
wie grub. !! nwo ie nen Stic vos 
> But this i merghy rns in regard du the partienlars 


oft matüreds province herein art can only appear 


>the; muſt abject waſſal; and bad therefore better 
nab appear at all. Fbe caſe is different Where ſhe 
uus che direction: f buildings, uſeful or ornamental 
eniperhaps; claims as much honour from temples, a6 


12A xprat. ſteneutetne:Moavert 


perfe&;awithout» N 
addition. of ſome k f building — 
kiigwn a ſcar i yodk>ivork, in græat meaſure, ſupply- 
the deſicienen roqt 503 9v01qmi 1185 H 3607 Hamed? + 

„In gardening, itt» 0 mall point. to enforce either 


grandeur or beanto ky: ſurpriſes!  forizinſtence;: by - 


Ms. 
1o:thwart- and f οοαν her why fantaſtzecalſj n- 
deawvur do hungnisc anche vege tabies it which n- 


ak chin NMhley f Mat induſtry whichbit js: her 
gluorq vta demodalhd The ſtone which: rrpreſents tan 


baurred earvitgs and: fairile.diligence of Gothieartiſts. 


the dleities to Who m they are inſcribed. Here tlien 

its is bier intereſtito be ſeen as much as poſſible; 
and achaugb nature «ppear-doubly. beautiful by the 
caquraſt her ſuructures furuiſn, it is not enſy for her 
to-eonifen 41 benefit which, ae, on har ide, wilh 
-Dotorepagiuisnd i dier bofteitst 5) on Higdt & Bay 
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rl . from their N But to lay 
RP Up bft. priſe only; expe; on that ſur. 
priſe occaſioned by an aha! *wittiotit inchüding any 
tiobler putfpöfe, is a fymptbm bf Vd kalte, ald a : vio- 
lent fonuneſs for mere concerty,o ts 5 

Grandett and beauty are ſb dery ppolite, that 
you often dinfith'the one as ybu iH reaſe the other. 
Variety is molt akin to the latrer/” ſimplicity to the 
former. rafts ach 

Suppoſe a large hill, . by ate art, with large 
patches of different-coloured clumps, - Nars vf rock, 
chalk-quarries, villages, or farm. hbuſes; you wil 
have, perhaps, à more beautiful fene, vat much lets 
grand 'tha? it was before. 29 

In many inſtances, it is moſt elligible to compound 
your ſcene of beauty and grandeur. ——— Suppoſe a 
magnificent ſwell ariſing out of a well-variegated 
| valley 5 * would be diſadvantageous to increaſe 
its beauty, l by means er to its —_— 
cence. . 

There may poſſibly, but have! ſeldom pets to 

be any occaſion to fill up valleys with trees-or. other- 
wife. It is for the moſt part the gardener's buſineſs 
to remove trees, or aught that fills up the low ground 
and to give, as far as nature allows, an artificial 
eminence to the high. 
The hedge- row apple-trees in Herefordſhire afford 
a moſt beautiful ſcenery, at the time they are in 
bloſſom: but the proſpect would be really grander, 
did it conſiſt of ſimple foliage. For the ſame reaſon 
a large oak, or beech, in autumn, is a grander ob- 
ject than the ſame in ſpring. The ſprightly * 
is then obfuſcated. 


Smoothneſs and eaſy tranſitions are no ſmall in- 


gredients-in the beautiful; abrupt and rectangular 


breaks have more of the nature of the ſublime, Thru 


i 6 fi (44 
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a tapering, ſpire is, perhaps, a more beautf 
than a tower, Which is grander. 
„ NMauy of the different opinions relating to. the 
preference to be given to ſeats, villas, &c. are ov ing 
to want of diſtinction betwixt the beautiful and the 
magnificent. Both the former and the latter pleaſe; 
but there are imaginations particularly adapted . 
the one, and to the other. R 
Mr. Addiſon thought an open unincloſed PIP 
paign country, formed the beſt landſcape. Somewhat 
here is to be conſidered. Large, unvariegated, ſim+ 
ple objects have the beſt pretenſions to ſublimity;. a 
large mountain, whoſe ſides are unvaried with ob; 
jects, is grander than one with infinite variety: but 
then its beauty is proportionably lefs; ©... + _ 
However, I think a plain ſpace near the eye oives 
4 a kind of liberty it loves; and then the picture, 
whether you chuſe the grand or beautiful, ſhould be 
Held up at its proper diſtance. Variety is the prin- 
ipal ingredient” in beauty; and ſimplicity is eſſen- 
tay: to grandeur. T 
.. Offenſive objects, at a proper diſtance, zcquire 

even a degree of beuny: far inſtance,- ſtubble, x 
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n 181 Un 
ERHAPS mon of me woll diferent tec, 
parties - Fery: fre: think, the 2 2 — 
» 3. n 
Examines, their figſt 1 9 which, very; often coin- 
cide, it were à paint of prudence, as Wall- as can, 
daur, te conlider. the reſt as nothing mare... 

A cguntier's dependent is a beggaz's dog... . 
If national reflection are unjuſt, becauſe <6 are 


good men in all er, Menne 
much the ſame footing ?. 


cool - 


A goverament is inexcufable for employing foo 
miniſters ; becauſe they may examine mag head 


though they cannot his heart. 


rinnen 
we bear ta our native country, is to reſide ſore time 
in a foreign one. 


The love of popularity ſeems. little elle than the 


| Tove of being beloved; and is only blameable when 


a perſon aims at the aſſections of @ people by means 


in appearance honeſt, but in the end pernicious ape 
deſtructive. 


There ought, no doubt, to be heroes ! in few as 


well as butchers ; and who knows but the neceſſity 


of butchers ;(inflaming and ſtimulating the paſſions 

with animal food) might at firſt occaſion, the neceſ- 

fity of heroes ? Butchers, I believe, were prior. 
The whole myſtery of a courtly behaviour ſeems 


included in the power of making general favours ap- 
pear particular ones. 


A maa of remarkable genius may afford to paſs 
dy a pigee of wit, if js happen to bordgr on abuſe. 


AND MANNERS 35 


A Tile genius is vbliged-ro carcti at every ve 
indiſcriminately. 

Indolencę is a Nd of centripetal force. 

It ſeems idle to rail at ambition merely becuuſe it 
; 1 a boundleſs paſſion; or rather, is not this circuth- 
W Rance am argument m irs favour? If ene Would! 
ly employed or amuled through life, ſhould we nor mn 
* choler ef u paſſion that will kvep one long in play? 
wn A ſportſmam of viaticy "will make cholce"of that = 
of dme which will Prolog his diverfion't” A fox, that 
will ſupport the chace till night, is bettef game tian 
a rabbit, at Will Hor affor@ mum mat dul Heur's en- 
tertainmentt E. er BOONE 7. 
N The Wüumön ar Price Fat to ths Gn magi- 
rate that committed um, was more d bis Ho- 


Leer man an the conthwelte of Heilty" we Fit in 
Fraiice.” * g 9d 1 moins 
The moft animated” ſocial Siecatite, that T 6an 


elde, may" be, perhaps, felt dy a generül ufter @ 
kidka&kfol engagement, or in it: 1 mean, by ſüch 
tommanders as have fouls equal to their 6erdpation. 
This, However, rr nn r pleat 
Explanation. 
- iMance” 70 de reigning powers is juſtifiable, 
von u tonviction thar their government is incon- 
em with the of the ſubjett; that 6tir inter- 
tends to better meathres j and this 
at's pen of occaſtomig "618 that may 
Welter wen 2 But theſe” ectifilerations mut 
never be Ja Gi A (Dot jagte 
| 1 People dre, prriqn, more gage im towers, be- 
Kare r „fed crete, to em · 
5 Rep we aktbütien or admir atm: Like wife 'be- 
a — one vicious character — — and 
9 2 1 e nonerer u be; er- 
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clnding deiitl circumſta6es/ Felieve the geg 


cities are'the nioſt vicious f Alb òthers. | 
Laws are generally found to be nets of ſuch a 


texture, as the little creep throtgh; che great break 


throagh, and the middle ſize are alone intangled in. 
Fhough T have no ſort of inelination to vindicate 
the late rebellion, yet I am led by candour to make 
ſome diſtinction between the immorality of its abet- 
tors, and the illegality of their offence. My Lord 
Hardwick, in his condemnation-ſpeech, remarks, 
with great propriety, that the laws of all nations 


"have adjudged rebellion to-be the worſt of crimes. 


And in regard to civil ſocieties, I believe there are 


none but madmen: will diſpute it. But ſurely with 


regard to conſcience, erroneous judgments and ill- 
grounded convictions may render it ſome people's 
duty. Sin does not conſiſt in any deviation from 
received opinion; it does not depend upon the un- 


derſtanding. but the will. Now, if it appears that 


a man's opinion has happened to miſplace his duty; 
and this opinion has not been owing to any vicious 


deſire of indulging his appetites in ſhort, if his own 
reaſon, liable to err, have biaſſed his will, rather 
than his will any way contributed to bias and deprave 


his reaſon, he will, perhaps, appear guilty before none 


beſides an earthly tribunal. 


A perſon's right to reſiſt, depends upon a convic- 


tion, that the government is ill- managed; that 


others have more claim to manage it, or will admi - 


niſter it better: That he, by his reſiſtance, can in- 


troduce a change to its advantage, and this without 
any conſequential evils that will bear proportion to 
the ſaid advantage. 

Whether this were not in appearance the cafe of 
Balmerino, I will not preſume to ſay : how cancei- 
ved, or from what deluſion ſprung. But, as I think 


AND MANNE IAS. 2 wen 
one 


he was reputed-an; honeſt man in ot 
may gueſs his Hehe ee e bee 
— — his, reaſon, | thay, en: wont 

isi ity; of his will. Nl 

-qught; heartily, to ſtickle fai any cauſe, 

> hould be tho of mnoderetion., Moderation ſhould: 
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HATE maritime expreſſions, ſimiles, ant! allu- 
ſions; my diſlike, F ſuppoſe proceeds from the 
unnaturalneſs of ſhipping, and the great 7 8 which 


n 8 
eee Br II. 9 12 r ee 23: 
ant that my name i obnoxious to no 
» & 
III. 


Me 1 aways have an heart ſuperior, with oec0- 
nomy ſuitable, bo ny | . 
A IV. | 
. toys, ſts ſeem to merit a kin 
of affection from us, when they have been our com- 
through various viciſſitudes. I have often 


viewed my watch, ſtandiſh, ſiruff- box. with this kind 
of tender regard; allotting them a degree of friend- 


ſhip, which there are ſome men who do not deferve: 


6s | FRA many nnen only faithful found ” 


v. N * 
I loved Mr Somerville, becauſe he knew fo per- 


eau what belonged to the flocci-nanci-nihili-pili 


' of 44.8 i. as 1 F. * ; 2 
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0 16% m me m 1 iffeif-as it is 


in regard t&thoſe that walk up Its Yatface?” love 


| 6 pas by erbwds, and to catcH' ſtant views Gf tlie 


country as" I walk along; But 1 Aſettfibly chufe to 


g. >: 


fit Where I catinot ee two” ard verörk me n 
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VII. 
L beging 409 one ie, 0 Might ur vet more 
e The 
et. Ovid grows upon me ſo fall, that 
oa AS Bee agg IN 
VIU. 
eee + 
my face. I am only more obliged to the man 
Sieks-wnid of wo In:rngr.obleres! offs 2 -Sheul+ I be 
adked whether I cheſe ta haye a perſon ſpeak: well af 
me when abſent or preſent ? 1 ſhould anſwer, the 
latter ; for were all men to do hag the r w 


bs inſignificant. ch 
IX. 5 


I feel an avarice of ſocial pleaſure, which produces 
ofly' mortifieation: 1 never ſee a town oy cjeping 
map, but I figure to myſelf many agreeable perfons 
ral, "WW FEE CEA 


. 3 1 6 +4 92 . 14 


3 1 is a miſerable thing to be ſenſſhle of the v 


* one $ time, and day reſtrained. by 88525 
om making a proper ule of it. 5 fee one 


ſelf ſomewhat | in the 'the denten of Admiral Beben. 


and yer it. in not. ine . 
00 2 4 *t W N „n eee 


ME XII. 

Fhe 1 bd conſiders it an part of polith- 
neſs, to. drop the mention of kindred in all addreſſes 
n 3 pod puts. our 

eſteem. upon a opting, | 
Fink, where I value a-Siend, 1 would not ſuffer my 
relariqn to be obliterated even to the tent ge- 
neration.;. it ſerxes 40 connelt us cloſer, ' Wherever 
I difeteemed, J would —— finfd of. 


| XI. 8 
It 1 4 mitabie h. „ ha 
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39 2qsd) 2009) ni n Nee 57 49 al, 
Circumlocutory, . philoſophical - obſcenity appears 
to me the-moſt nauſeous" all tuff: Shall I ſay it 
takes away the ſpi fit' from K, aud leaves you no- 
ching but a #apur mortim; of ſhall Tray rather it 
is Sir—e in an envelope of fine pilt-paper, which 
only raiſes expectation? Could any be allowed to 
talk obſcenely with a grate, It were-downright coun- 
try fellow, who uſe an -uraliefted 1 . 8e, But 
even among theſe, - as they * ond, it partakes 
again of affectation. : . 
XIV. 
Aris eme loß of liberty \ to reſolve o on n ſchemes be- 


$54 LOOT XV. fg 
"pid fort of people ane one would allot 
good wiſhes, and perform good offices: but they are 
ſometimes thoſe, with whom one would by no means 
. one's time. f | | 
| e + XVI. LY —_— 
1 lere all e to as great an bete 
ey er 4 luſtre to the naked * | 


XVII. 
I am ſurely more inclined (of the two). to pretend 
SR than an unreal eſteem... 


n XVIII. N 
vet why repine? I have ſeen manſions on . 
verge of Wales that convert my farm-houſe into an 
Hampton- court, and where 1 of a glazed. 
— 3 2 | f hen 
ae e Fete LIT 85 iet 15 Foy. # R437 +59 
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„ ee s her 2 e c 
* 0 the Wi 2 generality 
of” n bong beidem at humour Bo 


whilſt they are impoſing pen you in ſome ſhape or 


othe uy i we XX. 3 5 fn] n 
Veet Tote wir 4” 


4 


anc MET, comparing, the eaſe: and freedom 
1 to. the eaſe of an old ſhoe ; where a-certain 


degree of e 


178 
eel * 


INI. 1 
Not e Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, n nor even the 


Chineſe langrage, ſeems half ſo Ne me rnd . 


language of refuſal. N 
XXII. 

I actually dream d that ſomebody told me I muſt 

not print my pieces ſeparate. That certain ſtars 

would, if ſingle, be hardly conſpicuous, which, uni- 


ted in a narrow een „ 
ſtellation. | | 
XXIII. 


The ways of ballad-ſingers, and the cries' of half 
penny-pamphlets, appeared ſo extremely humorous 
from my lodgings in Fleet-ſtreet, that it gave me 
pain to obſerve them without a companion to par - 
take. For alas, laughter 1 a ſolitary 
entertainment. | 
8 THE! XXIV. 
| Had I a fortune of eight or cn heal ends 
a- year, I would, methinks, make myſelf a neighbour- 
. 1 wayld firſt build a village with: a 

aud people it with inhabitants of ſome branch of 
trades that, was ſuitable to the country round. I 
would: then, at proper diſtances, erect a. number of 
zenteel boxes of about a thouſand pounds 


* 


a piece 
and amuſe myſelf with giving them all the advan- 
tages they could receive from taſte. Theſe would 
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pounds for fr. The fwiry/fhunic be irrevocable, 
Ir order to give them independency. The holt. we 
— ecarious tenure,” that, in caſes of ingrati- 
T nnght tatroduce: another iinbabitant — How 
ſoecer this may appear im ſpeculation; per- 
——— natural ant live lu novel might be hart 
ed upon the niconwenient 1 
put in execution. L me seo baud? to bus ifi 
NNW. 4 214 ik 19 Noc. ci 
T think I have obſerred-ynjrerſally, that the quar- 
rels of friend, in the latter Tak of. life, are never 
truly reconeiled. . , Malt ſart a REquicgivamn 
cant, e lau. A w. Lal the friendſhip of 
young; perſons, a in the bak of Joa trees, may 
He. o.grawn;over, 28-40. roy 50 {car © The caſe 
Ja verycdifiegent. in regard ta, old. perfons and” old 
zeimder a he reaſon, of this may be acc um 
| _ ecline of the ſocial paſſions, and 2 
r ee To 
Jaume art. lis. | 25 
XXVI. 5 


There is nothing, to me, more EVR Uran to 
near weak. and ſervile people repeat with admiration 
"every ux Tpeech that falls from a mere perfor of 
,rank and and, fortune. It is cue Bis cd The 
| nonſenſe grows more naufeous through the medium 
12 their admiration, and ſhews the venality of vulgar 
NN empers, which can — ſartune | depo cpa 
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d fi onA; 
*. "What ple eaſure It is to Ay deb Jremem- 
ber to have heard Sir T. Lyetön Malte the ſame 
3 It ſeems ti ow from a combination 
[SP dreuthdantes. each of nch igprodyQive of 
urec Ih als fioit lauten pemaves chat sgi 


nh umu dpirt: fock!:from ee 9 
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10 an honeſt mind i ; opens a proſped of being rea- 


ie i Lo 8 
ever T loſe a perfoy's 0 


| 1 enemy the legs. 
0 
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-ebieation. It afford plesſure to the treditur, « 
therefore gratiſies oh Social aſfectiou s 1; prom 
nt future donficente, Which is 4 very intereſting 


07 


Gy ſupplied with ivhat we want on future ocuafions.: 
n leaves #'confoivufnels of our on virme:; and it 
W meaſure: we bow to be right, bath in point of 
juſtice and of ſound ceconomy. Fees + mal 
ſupport 3 reputation. e 
p l 7 381} ili: XXVIII. 45 Süd F uin 7 
nb mim with me {and 1 Woufg recen ent! 
When 


com- 
wences enemy, to eh * a 75 friend in vus place. 
And Fhis may be belt bringing over om 


of « one's enemies ; "by which Has 0 u gamer, 
having the fame nüömder of friends ar aſt," if not 
Such a methoct of 

uld, 1 think, be as regularly obſerved; as the di- 
tribution of vacant ribands, upon the dea of 
A of the Garter. CO 
101 rer XXIX. 


ar 1+ vs AY 
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Feroaciliation with a perſon, whoſe offence proceed- 
ed from no depravity of heart; but where I was 
convinced it did ſo; to forego, for my own fake, all 


opportunities of revenge; to forget the perſons of 


my enemies as much as 1 was able, and to call to 
remembrance, in their place, the more pleaſing idea 
ef my friends. L am, convinced. that I have — 
no ſmall ſhare of happineſs a PREP: 1 


1 


03 


wPsnidrire- g front EKR. non 
Tave beet! formerly f filly . that 
Wety ſervant 1 had might be made n friend L am 


now convinced chat the nature of ſervitude generally 
O 2 
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bears a contrary tendency. Peoples characters ane 
to be chiefly collected from their education and place 
in life: Birth, itſelf dges but li Kings in gene- 
ral are born with the ſame pr igties 8 other men; 
but yet it is probable, from the licence and flattery 
that attends their education, that they will be more 
Hhanghty/HHote curious, and more ſudjected to K 
Palio: tan any men beſide.” 1 queſtion no 
tiere are niany attorneys born with open and honeſt 
Hearts)" Hut I know not one, that has had the leaſt 
Prackicet WhO is not ſelfiſh,” krickiſh, ànd diſingennous! 
So it is the nature of ſervitude to diſcard all generous 
motives of obedience, and to point out no other than 
| thote" ſebundrel bhes* of intereſt and fear. There 
are however fome exceptions” to this _ — 4 
know by thy own * 0 Ort 
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RESS,, hke. writing, mould never appear the 
,8ffe@/vf too much ſtudy. and application. On 


us account, I have ſeen parts of dreſs, in. them- 


ſelyes, extremely beautiful, which at. the ſame time 
2. nn Lenne 
2 N ths, 313932 10-c9% 

SF \ cont dreſs. in 1 the former part of life would 


rather tend to ſet off his perſon, than to expreſs 
riches, rank, or dignity : In the latter, the reyerſe. 


III. | | 
Extreme elegance in liveries, F mean ſuch as is 


| expreſſed by the more languid colours, is altogether 


_ They ought to be rather gandy than gen- 
; if for no other reaſon, yet for this, that ele- 


BY may more ſtrongly dien the appearance 
of the gentleman... . 
IV. 


It is a point out of doubt with me, that the la- 
dies are moſt properly the judges of the men's * 
and the men of that of the ladies. 


7 3 | 

I think, till thirty, or with ſome a little longer, 
people ſhould dreſs in a way that is moſt TY to 
eee e | 


VI. : 
There are many modes of dreſs, which the _ 
eſteems handſome, which are by no means calcu» 
lated to ſhew the human figure to advantage, 


Aio 1 SAY S MEN 

eflinog eid hn 15 aid o biz e 14 

was A | < 1594498 is... Avg 
"Love can be 19 1 upon nature only; or 1 

f appearance "of u. For this reafon, however a periike 

may tend to ſoften the human featiltes, it can very 

ſeldom make amends for the mixcure of arte 

W it diſcovers. ä | 

< VII. OR 24 7 1 7 


4 . As e Bat e 6 he 6800 , 
e It may poffibly create a ference, but this 
& rather an enemy to lore: | EY * 


Nom bene conveniant, nec in 2 r morantur 
Ladin e en. Ovid. ON, 


Its; e 

$implictty can ſcarre be carried tov far ; ie 
it be not ſo ſingular as to excite a degree of ridicule. 
The fame caution may be requiſte in regard to the 
value of your dreſs; though ſplendour be not neceſ- 
ſary, you mult remove all appearance of poverty; 
_ the ladies being rarely enough ſagacious to acknow- 
ledge beauty through the diſguiſe of poverty. In- 
deed, I believe ſometimes they miſtake grandeur of 
cet, for n of perſon. 8 | 
£ : iy 
«2 Ae ene is never eaſy, whilſt he feels a 
| eenſciouſneſs that he is fme. The conntry-fellow, 
1 conſidered in ſome lights, appears genteel; but it is 
| not when he is dreſ d on Sundays, Mich a large luiſe- 
| gay in lis boſom. It is when he is reaping,. making 
'hay, or when he is hedging in his burden. frock It 
in then be alts with — Me: Fapal 
20 his apparel. - 54 ©4 £41659 1: nal iditzs . 
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When a man hes run all lengths hippfelf, with, re- 
gard to dreſs, there is but Ow" re 
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which can add to his rance. And this conſiſts 
'Y nay ing, reconrls to the uti utmaſt Pleinneſs of his 15 


q n dhe fawe time £1 hung his 
| 4 8 e Let Eur 0 pear 45 


er, yo eaſe, the world mult always Con- 
nee 2 Ea his ſuperior. | 1 . 
— — WE HUT PAK. 


erg as well, as poets; Raphael as well as Virgil: 


Where ſomewhat i is left to be ſupplied | y the Tpec= 
rator's and reader's een. Fes... TO 1 


{579 dg 19167 2 
+ 1. 

Nethinles. apparel ſhould be rich in the ſame pro- 
portion as it is gay: It otherwiſe carries the gear- — 
ance of ſomewhat unſubſtantial: in other words, 
of a 8 deſire than ability to Jake a figure. 


ator N ür. * 1 Cg 
Suit to + in. ait o on 2d U 


H Perſons are * miſled in regard to their 
choice of dreſs, by attending to the beapty, of c- 
ours, rather than ſelecting fuck n as. may en- 
ervaſe their 3 ad 29fticl aa 


<4 bt 24 2 : 1 © 


I cannot ſee why a perſon ſhould he efteerned 
haughty, on account of his taſte for fine clothes, afiy 
more than one who diſcovers a fondneſs for birds, 
Yowers, maths, © or butterfſies. - Imagination. in- 
ſiiences both to ſeek amuſement in glowing:coeldurs; 
ly the formen endeavours to give: them a hearer 
ri Apron t appears to ime; thiat a perſon 
Ty by love [pletidour" wittiont any degree! of pride 

— never dotmected with this taſte bud when 
44661 demande Rotnage on accoumbof the fineny 
OO, * taſte . and chi 
ambition the world is not enough 

Sts "Hae YHi2"leniad diſtindton- HW. 
GUST 282M 26 39d ei „raf: Geb of big 
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| XV. 
The firſt inſtanee an officer gives you of his coy. 


rage, IT PO TONE Space 
* 3 


£4 fo, EE CE WE 

Men 9 ee than 
when their dreſs is plain. Their birth, rank, title, 
and its, appendages, are at beſt invidious; and. as 
they do not need the affiſtance of dreſs, ſo, by their 
diſclaiming the advantage of it, they make their ſu- 
periority fit more eafy. It is otherwiſe with ſuch as 
depend alone on perſonal merit: and it was from 
hence, I preſume, that Quin afferted he could not 
| ey to go — | 

XVII. 7. 34 


Thete.are certalo Magen and phyſiognomies of 
fo entirely vulgar a caſt, that they could ſcarce win 
reſpect, even in the country, though they were embel- 
nenen 
me e SEE: ih | 
| Ann ee wpon u in hated, 8 
eaſcade upon a ſmall ſtream, tends to diſcover its 
tenuity. | 

1 


Why are perfumes ſo much decried? when a 
perſon on his approach diffuſes them, does he not 
revive the idea which the ancients ever entertained 


concerning the deſcent of ſuperior * 6 goed 
m aloud of fragrance.? © 


Hino + 8 XX.. d $4033 na 
The lowel people. are generally. the beſt to. find 


t with, hew- or equipage;..pſpecially, that, of a 
— lately m—_ from obſcurity. 4 1 ne- 
ver, once conſi t he is {or 
r rect 
2: fps %; G9: *. Sent Asen. © — 
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WRITING 'AND BOOKS. 
12 Was am „ * n a G39? 
41855 K Wa TIS5 ? 1 | 
TY e is general iy the check ef ponts 
| ens 125 and a laboured Ryle. | 
of - :} RY 511. 
15 * "400g ſentences in a ſhort compoſition are ke 
Jarge. 2voms in 4 little houſe. 
III. . PAY — 

The world may be divided into . has _ 
A bard write, Mo that think, and nn 

18 
136 N : | IV. 

Inſtead wy whining complaints contents the 


imagined cruelty of their miſtreſſes, if poets would 
-addreſs. the ſame to their Muſe, they would * more 


.agceeably to nature and to truth, 
V. 


| Superficial writers, like the mole, often fancy 
-theinſelves deep, when they are exceeding near the 
*Furface. 


Butte d VI. 
Suite materia een, qui ſeribitis, equam 
* IriÞbus. 


Authors often fail by printing their works on a demi- 
"oy, that mord have appeared on battad-paper, 


tema cgeir performance 1 der laudable. N 
-F IF ens * 1. ee 


8 
: 
- 


Tr e. II,. | SLES TT 
These de b 108 Wörd m the Latin language,. that g- 
niſies a female friend, Amrica means a mitte: 

Vor. II. 2 5 «+ 2 


1 
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and perhaps there is no-frikudſhip betwixt the ſexes 
wholly diunited from u degree over 


d 7, bom1at Sinil o > yell 25y81nevhbs lg 


"The chief advantage that ancie ade bh $i 
over modern ones, ſeems ↄwing to ami 


Run oo Ad en 1 Bus ee, 
n ar; 11595 al manner; 3 in goed and ph 

farm e, Be, and incapatile r Bs aff 

What then des for — —_— but _ 


rate i, LF — 12/187 hid 10 
2343 1 Bux -d 8 to au! 


One can, now and then, reach an author's head 
When de ſtüsps j and, induced by This circumftatice, 
cſi rotate height with ng 


NIS 0 Nada 17 * aabyoFt Gi zn 
The national opinion of a book or treatiſe is" Hal 


| U ubi . — Milton” 
PP A het the coll 1 a 


met with at firſt. . 8 _ 
N 

"Perhaps an acquaintance with men of genius is 
rather reputable than ſatisfactory. It is as unac . 
countable, as it is certain, that fancy heightens ſen- 
Ability; ſenſihility ſtrengthens paſſion ; and -paſtion 
makes people humouriſts. 209 Non hone Ih, ! 
Feria (perſon. of genius is often expected to ſhew- 


more diſcretion than another man; and this on ac. 
count of that very vivacity, which a” greateſt 


7 This happens for want ing bud. 
1 el th Fabel & Tk 1770 8 

1 affons of an Ht 1 e 
zndiſct? 1155 7 ly give the d kun r Ih oft 
gehins,” © ty a 835 4 of = 1.201 „k to S0 


XII. -2\185 311 25 iiber 22 N 


An actor never gained a {reputation by actiug a bad 
play, nor a mulician by playing dm Had HHH ument. 


AND MANNERST us 


#9} 217 N gilt on 1 91569 eqefneq bs 
Poets ſeem to ſuye fame, in: iN of moſh; tempo», 


1 * payne They We little formed for bu» 
it e eh 5 e JSI often, feqreq of em 5f? 
ro s ? ith) © 01 7 1 5 25% Hbotftff 1500 
1 Es 25 e to mie \" hw far” 
1. man 3Y og of of courage, may be a ſpl tired Writes." 


ds zu, 2129i7v We Op Fin 39 Ads 36d WW 


One would rather bei ſtump. of Jaurel man the 
ſtump of a church-yard yew-tree. 


q nagar e Joins es 5s: XVI Ans Won nd an! 5 

' + Degrre niorei . Virg. Vanburgh ſeems. to 

i Fave had this of Virgil! in his eye, when: he: is 

} duces Miſs Hoyden envying the liberty of a- grey- 

ö mn bitch... 0 R V II. 40 Shonen HT 
8 g& oli! Idi 

1 he e jp 3, cerfain inte 9 Sud 21 #!0 

ſeems ient in a fong- | fag is. de 

5 1. XVIII. 

Ap eib es Deſdemona “. ſeems to have been 

Aran _ 

ot ztotifginct vont Hen! quibus ile 

agi faurn / que bella exhauſta canebat 1 High. 


Si mini non, ©c. -onmurt gigony ae 


7 


. 
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bay Nes m the fame opinion. Keen u Orv! 
85 


it et gaittt "ii; * * 80 20! 10 20 O 
aldingnifi b % Sr 4$9cmibar 
och nn of with, that they. wi 7 

4 5 friend for, the fake. of, a Joke., Cando 
gvep, ther 0th their. greater deer 
we 0 fame, not eſs degree of | 
lence, which is the cauſe.,, „ 


brd s nuiBe yd ee bofitsg Tovart 10h H 
ERH burg Id ning £ 100 yelg 


Ti may Wewithat' Virgil, — Shafteſ- | 
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X 
People ing or in- diftinguliſhed! Fife ovght to 
Nave a reuter circumſpection inegard to their moſt 
Moat atio. For inſtance, Hf. Mr Pope — and 
hat was he'Qoing when you faw him — why, to 


the beſt of my memory. he was picking bis Hoſe: | 
1ti30 oft tial te XXI. t Sith 


ven Joe Miner in his jeſts has an eye to poet f 
ly che generally gives the victory or turns the | 
laugh on the fide of merit. No ſinalt e | 
to mankind ! ide dal 

XXII. 
To.ſay a perſon writes a goed ſtyle, is original 


a+ pedantid an expreſſion as to ſay he plays a goed 
iddle. - | 


a, er, BB WV 


E 


ff 40 za 


XXIII. 
„The firſt line of Virgil ſeems to patter like an 
| bail-itorm—T72yre, ru patulæ, Se. | 


TO ES + « REO | 
The vanity and extreme ſelf love of the e is 
no where more obſervable than in their authors; 
azad among theſe, in none more than Boileau; who, 
\ beſides his rhodomontades, preſerves every the moſt 
inſipid reading in lis notes, though he have remo- 
ved it from the text for the ſake of one ever ſo much 
better. | 
e eee, ee ee 
The writer who gives us the beſt idea of whit 
may be called the genteel in ſtyle and manner of 
_ Writing, is, in my opinion, my Lord Shafteſbury ; ; 
then Mr Addiſon and Dr Swift. 
A plain narrative of any remarkable fact, em- 


phaticaly telated, has a more ſtriking 4 
the author's' comment. ban ol nag! 
es byydobiy 1 aurln Suigstmi Agi 


* — 
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XXVI. 
— — to Gothic 
and modern ſtair-caſes:: the former were of ſuch a 
ſiae as our heads and legs could barely command; 
the latter ſuch, e e e 
dozens AN £4." 28 2 
I think nothing truly poetic, at leaſt no . 
m worth compoſing, that does not ſtrongly affect one's 
N paſſions : and this is but flenderly effected by fables, | 
nt aegories, and hes : 
Incredulus odi. Hor. 


xxvII. 
Y A preface very frequently contains ſuch a piece 
4 of eriticiſm, as tends to countenance and »—— | 
| the peculiarities of the piece. 


XXVIIT. 

I hate a ſtyle, as I do a garden, that is wholly flat ; 
and regular; that ſlides along like an eel, and never 

riſes to what one can call an inequality. | 


ö 

111 is obvious to diſcover that imperfections of one 
kind have a viſible tendency to produce perfections 
of another. Mr Pope's bodily diſadvantages muſt 
incline him to a more laborious cultivation of his 
talent, without which he foreſaw that he muſt have : 
languiſhed in obſcurity. The advantages of perſon 
are a good deal eſſential to popularity in the grave 
world as well as the gay. Mr Pope, by an unwea- 
ried application to poetry, became not only the fa- 
vourite of the . but alſo of the ladies. | 


ery a ag: XXX. „n " 
v4 Foe. Tithinle,;mever once mentions Prior; the? 


Prior ſpeaks ſo handſomely of- Pope in his Alma, 
One might imagine that the latter, indebted as he 
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was to the former for / fich%numberleſs beauties, 
fhoutd- have read) rephid>this poetical> obligation. 
This can only be/unputed>ropreide: or party-cunnitg, 
15 words, to ſome moclifit ation oi ſelſiſnneſs. 

| xXxx XI t iegsdii enoi- 


irgibnever mentions Horace though indebted to 
W for two very . 


6322s 20 IKA. ech bm s sq 
Pope ſeems: to me the moſt corre writer 2 
| Virgil ; the greateſt genius only, fince Dryden. 


58 „e le wobn bs sid 


„Ne one s ever more fortunate than Mr Pope 
in ME ag of his t 81100 
XXXIV. * | 


 , Pope;s4alent.lay remarkably in what one may na 
| turally | nough term the condenſation. of of th ain 0 
J think, no- other Engliſh Poet ever brought 1 o mue 
ſenſe into the ſame number of lines, with equal 
ſmi6othineſs; Laſe, and poetical 'beavty?” Tet'! hin 
whisidonbts' 6f this peruſe his Fay on Man With 
attention Perhaps, this was a talent from witch" 
he could not eaſny have ſwerved: perhaps, he could 
nb have ſuſfictentiy rarified his thotights to pradute 
that flimſinefs which is required in à ballad: or en 
fong. His menſter of Raguſa and his ttabflations” 
from Chaucer have Wes little tendency to invalidate 
this pbſervation. pft „ Wea tri envi 
II 22 28 oi : 0M XXXV. 1 uni attol 9Ts 2811 2. Ads 
- jk dur not have cenſured Mr Pape's writings in 
his life time. xou ſay. True. A riten ſurround edo 
with all his fame, engaging with anotheratiat is 
hardly known, is a man iniarmour attacking another 
in hie nighteggwn and ſlippers 111520 flsv 8 #i 9190 T. 


- evidgllyt daun bas 1427s at at HueEõ 161913159 £ 
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;\Pope's religion is ofien found veryradvantageant 

techis deſcrimtive tulents. a8 It; isn donbt.mbelt 

liked: with: the maſt : pompons ſcenes/.and aſtenta · 
tious imagery : for inſtance, 


-: 49-Wies fromthe ceufer-clonds-of,P-&act 1 * 
NUNN XXVII. r C h 29% 102d 


Pope has made the ùtmoſt advantage of allitera- 


non, regitutiuſs it by thepauſe with the u u- 
eeſk.; UNI n Nꝙο νοαν 11915913 20h 7 u 


« Die and endow alcallege or a cat,” & c. * 


Es bn each ind n e 


borrowed it Tim Er. 3 11430. 20D N . 


% 1 XXXVIIf. 
be hat pobliſh&d fewer foibles 
that" is Nor mig 'voluinindus, M ere 


Hoi of ot uf XXXIX. 1 on Anis! 1 
Isgpy i, n 1 * 1s! 
Al is po douþt, extremely 2 to, 1 
liſh;proſudy; hut to a good ear it aut... per, 
fluous,, and to. a bad one uſeleſs; this laſt being,, Kr. 
believe, never Joined with a poetic genius. Ly, way 4 
be joineil with witz, it may be conneQteq:with ſound, 


judgwent; but is ſurely never e wick taſte, 


which is the life; and ſoul of poetry. gn 


bil ett or Nene Xl. on 
* 


Rhymes, in elegant poetry, ſhould eniſt of NAA ? 


lables that are long in pronunciation; ſuch as © are, 
aeg dre, ore, ypur in which a nice ear wilt firſt 


„ n , Hi v omg 7 "= {is ler 


ies Nis mM 1051 sei awond wihned 


There is a vaſt beauty (tame hin uſing a MN 
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of, an. 8 L mn, what . a 
dactyl. inſtance, , gi. ds e 
And pikes, the tyrants of the —— plains.” 
Ler-any-perſon of an ear ſubſtitute · liquid” inſtead 
of **xwarry,?? and he will find the diſadvantage. Mr 


Pope (who has improved our verification tough a 


judicious diſpoſition of the e — not aer 
ee thus beauty. 8 


25 \þ co tho XLII. e 
3 55 the frequent uſe of alliteration, it has v. 
bably __P its day. | 
3 2 XIII. | 
It 12 ever a good effect when the Wen of he 
thought is laid upon that word which the voice moſt 
naturally pronounces with an emphaſis. = _ 
I nunc et verſus tecum meditare, '&c. (Hort, 
Onan vellent ætlere in alto ED 
| Nevic et panperiem, GW. Ving. 
0 fortunati, quorum jam menia, Ge. Virg. 1 
At regina gravi jamdudum, G. Virg.. | 
Virgil, whoſe very metre appears to ae one's 
paſſions, \ was a maſter of this ſecret. : 
r 8 
There are numbers in the world who do not want 
ſenſe to make a figure, ſo much as an opinion of 
their own ahilities to put them upon recording their 
obſervatioas,” and allowing them the ſame 1 
ance e which they do to thoſe Water pats. 


- . T 
"A 4200 writer cannot with the emoſt audy pro- 
| F 
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by 
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witll enſe and precipitation. The reverſe is 
true eee &c. ani "TURF 
55 e „ eee en 
. Great wits hag ſnort 1 
45 as ſuch, has undaubtedly ſome. foundation in 
nature. The caſe ſeems to be, that men of genius 
forget things of common concern, unimportant facts 
and circumſtances, which make no flight inipreſfion 
in every- day minds. But faire it will be found that 


all uit depends on memory; . e. on the recollectiion 


of paſſages, either to illuſtrate or contraſt with any 
preſent occaſion. It is probably the fate of a com- 
mon underſtanding to forget the very things which 
the man of wit remembers. But an oblixion of thoſe 
things which almoſt every one remembers renders 
his caſe the more remarkable, and this explains the 
 nipſtery. 6 6) ; 
SRV ; 
Prudes allow no quarter to ſuch ladies: as have 


* a ſacrifice to the gentle paſſions; either becauſe 
themſelves, being borne away by the malignant ones, 


perhaps never felt the other ſo powerful as to occa- 
ſion them any difficulty ;_ or becauſe no one has 
tempted them to. tranſgreſs that way themſelves. It 


is the ſame caſe with ſome critics, with regard to the 


errors of ingeniqus writers. 


 Voltures compliments to Jadies are © honeſt © on ac- 


count of their excels, IEA 
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L297 I T ei- 


772 bas - 0 eee d bas þ 
Poetry and conſumptions are the moſt RR > 
* diſeaſes. 11 
AA las fsdmos N 'S 383955 
Every perſon infentibly Godin eat I 


refinement in his diſcourſe, ſome meſure of thought 
kich he thinks worth exhibiting, It is wiſe to fix 
2 1 hid, although it occaſions one to talk 
III. i ot kd. 
Some men uſe no other means to acquire reſ bed, 
thau by zuſiſting on it; and it ſametimes anſwers 
their ge as it does an een Lp in en 
nnn 1 Ky 
1891 to its! LU. BYERS el 
There is notbing exerts a . 200 as wri- 
ting plays: the reaſon is, that the writer puts me. 
elf in the place of every, perſon that r 
ad: to n LIV. , V 
perfect characters in a poem d de nile bet⸗ 
ter figure than regular hills, perpendicular trees, uni- 
form rocks, and level ſheets of water, in the forma- 


tion of a landſcape. The reafon is, they are" not 
_ natural, "and moreover want variety. | 


+ db < 
4i *; Trifies diſcover a character mort than ackons or 
importance. In regard to the former, a perſon, is 
* his guard, and thinks it not material to uſe cliſ- 
Anise. geapen me, no imperfect hint towards the 
diſcovery of a man's character, to ſay he looks as 
trough you might be certain of finding a * upon 
d, Hy rere in, f ny 
A Side Bic ii bas r. 8 5985 Jo "OL 
A grammariam enim of firſt and ſecond perfon : 
| poet of Celia and Conydon ; a mathematician of 
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A and B: a lawyer of Nokes and Styles. The very 


quintefience of pedantry +, 15:4:503 bas Yu9oT. . 
LVII. l ih Io 
Shakefpeare makes his very bombaſt anfever his 
gt N e n he W r one . 95 


. "LV. i i At nar 7 * 
2 post, uy. he arrives at rhitty, a foe no other 
Bod than a poetical reputation. About that era, 
he begins to diſcover ſome. other, 


5 920 IT SHETTY OY 20091 LIK I abs f1atfy 02 
The plan eee Fairy Queen #ppears to me 
very imperfect Hl imagination, though very ex- 
tenfive, yet ſomewhat leſs ſo, perhaps, than ãs gene- 
rally allowed; H one conſiders the facility of reali- 
zing and equipping forth the virtues and vices His 
metre has ſome advantages, though in man reſpects 
exceptionable. His good nature is viſible! through 
every part of his poem. His conjunction of the Pa- 
gan and Chriſtian ſcheme (as he introduces the deities 
of both acting ümultareouſſy) wholly, inexcnſable, 
Much art and judgment are diſcovered in parts, and 
hut little in the whele, One may entertain ſome 
doubt whether the peruſal of his monſtrous deſcrip- 
tions be not as prejudicial to true taſte, as it is ad- 
vantageous to the extent of imagination. Spencer, 
to be ſure, expands the laſt ; but then he expabds it 
beyond its due ſimits. After all, ere are many 


xIt « 


405 7 8 to Nö 


jp +, that fails in Ke becomes ten a 
moroſe critic. The freak and infipid white-wine 


 miakes[atolength:excellent vinegar H 2 
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People of fortune, - perhaps; ret che acquaint« 
ande of eſtabliſhed- writers, not ſo much upon act 
chunt uf the focial pleafure, as the tredit ef it : che 
former would induce them to chuſe perſons of tf 
capacities, and * more Tonformable, 


Ae esta d ogg 232000 ec 300 
 Linkilige" to we nnderſtiing] what 8 gerte 
motion is to che body; 4 very great advantage. 
But Perton nay be ſüperlor ts anther n vintler: 
ſtanding, that has not an equal dignity of expreffion; . 
and a man Hray boaſt an handfemer figure, that is 
eee eee | 
% 9248074 bo. 96400 NCTE 05 eib nad ff 
Ftis Words no more” have wikekins pathos 3 
re ene * 
excluſion of it. n 
bachuodg vides LIV. ie eff oro τ 
Every — . that is publitled. by; a' 
f Henius, be it ever ſo trivial, ſhould be . 
of importance; becauſe he ſpeaks from his n. 
mprefliong ; whereas common men publiſh* compon 
— Which they have, pertiaps, L ports from fri- 
— . S eee c 
2 LXV. ine is 1810 10 
Tt is eee that our a ection diminiſbes an 
proportion as our friends power enereuſęs . Affection 
is of leſs importance whenever 0 perſon can ſupport 
himſelt. It is on this account th younger brothers 
are of ten "beloved more than Ken elders; and that 
Behfatmm is the favourite.” We Hay trace the Cats” 
law throughout the animal creation. 4 3 EE v0 


mio ni ei Harra LX VI. $20990q vo H 
Hh dime; gf. Jife; when fangy;prodonynates, vis. 
JOU8T5 shape flevides heſt, 18. 
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Poets, therefore, aigalways, in refpe of their 
ihobtion,” younger than'other-pertaits joa>tiratin- 
ſtance that gives the latter: part of their: Ve ſome 
intonſiſtency . The cool 3 tribe diſcover 
win . 3 03 (0407. Woti, don enn 

$41 in LEVHs 3747.55 Das 48 
One W meets with inſtances of ed. 
tion in e wonder it is not uſed mere 
frequently, as it has s prodiglous effect upon the 
reader. Far inſtance, (after raue 5 de 
Dae then en 146) 


Witom © ny Ba {ar — ng 
When Pandulph a Flip of France to 
proceed; no farther againſt England, but to ſheath 


the. Hyord. he bad dun at the Pope's enn hun. 


tion; BY 
« Now it had already coſt Philip eighty thouſand 
pounds in preparations.” n 2 REM 4 


"After the detail of King John's % . 
16 the Pope's legate : 3 88 

4 (Now John wo hated and deſpiſed before,” 

But. perhaps, the ſtrongeſt of all may be tak 


from the Scripture (concluſion of a chapter in = 
John); 1 : „nean - 17 


Now Buradhas was a robber.” 13G e traf U 


ou 3 ILXVIII. Wyre 2 — 5 
A poet hurts himſelf by writing r as Tie 5 


horſe. hurts his, motions, by are 00 fav, | 


in a team. 
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The inverter politeneſs of the French is in nothing 
more Uiſcernlblethatt"in the phraſes 'uſed"by them 
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former fa F 1 Ag - uh Ippon the 
* ail „es it not ſhow 9 the Guter and 
ſerious face with which we er upop buſineſs, a aud 
the negligent and jaunty air with which bad Per- 
Forma CY Fe 1n important? ae Fay: 85 
7 e ns ELITE 

There LUIS: emen to, che niaſt' in- 
zenious authors: I do not mean without exception. 
2 decent pride that will adi of no ſervility, and a 
Heepil baſnfulneſs that keeps their worth conceal- . 
ed: The ſuperbia gaeſita meritis, aud the mal; f 
Pudor, of Horace. The one "will not ſuffer them iſ | 
to make advances to the gfeat ; the other diſguiſes 
that merit for which the great would ſeek out them. 
2 to theſe the ee nm of Leap r 


daldie 
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A poetital genius ſeems the niolt iced of 38 
8 — ; but it is entirely à youthful 
one. Flgins of ſancy, gaiety öf behaviour, ſpright- 
linefs of dreſs, and a blooming aſpect, conſpire very 
amicably to their mutual embelliſhment ; but the 
poetie talent has no more to do with age, than it 
would avail his Grace of Canterbury to have a knack 
* S dances, or a genius Nr a carch. ur 


— 2 LXxXII. ar © eee 
_ The moſt obſequious M — like the 2 ni 2 and 


moſt willips courtezans, ſeldom leave us any.rea- 
fon to Boat much = their . 


ier gui, e eile 2 Letuins nie? 
2 17. ria 
ing LY x original piece, yon _ no qne 
ever thought of the beſt of ſybjetts before you; if a 


e of the b beſt wh o L004 719 
ef, LXXIV. blood ron li 


e U end ſeem to value ER n l Kr 
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edtetnp6rari ies. ""Fndeeat the circumſtance cat has 
fixed their language, bas been the only means of Yer 
rifying fame of their vain-glorious prophecies. Other- 
wiſe, the hiſtorians appear more equal BoA the tall; of 
conferring immortality. - An hiſtory will live, though 
written ever ſo indifferently; and is generally Jeſs, ſu- 


. 
{ * 
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ts Of wonder 1 do not diſcover how much more 
* it is to fix their name to the end of their 
nova 


. 4 0 . ee 5 
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It ſhould 8 the many lies, diſcerpible im/hooks 
of travels, may be owing to accounts collected from 
improper people. Were one to give a cliaracter of 
dhe Engliſh, from what the vulgar act and believe, 
it Would . * n idea u. Engliſh under» 


1 Ae 70 


ke | LXXVIL. ” 3% 8 » Guns 


zi Might not the poem on the Seaſons bare been 


ture in the beginning of winter, and afterwards con- 
fidering all the varieties of ſeaſon as means ainting 
at one end? _ | Ro 

10 Ker F 
ties mult excuſe me, if I compare them to cer- 


tain animals called aſſes ; ; who, by gnawing vines, 


originally woe. the 'great advantage | 0 FRE 

*Wern. I TT (7 | 4 

or gd 3 & 45 oh 2 a 1 hh 
Every ood poet kette arti; the revel 


will not hold. 
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| LXXN © 1 79 

We want a word to expreſs the 5 ot 
| Koſpeta of 'the antients; among them, perhaps, 
the moſt reſpectable of all charatters; yet with us 
tranſlated ** hoſt,” which we apply alſo to an inn- 
| keeper. Neither have we any word to ' expreſs 
amica, as if we thought a woman always was 
* more or leſs than a friend. 


" eL. | h 
1 . not where any Latin author uſes igno- 

 _ 265 otherwiſe than as obſcare perſons,” as the 
modern phraſe implies, whom nobody knows.” 

er pe Og — - 


The philoſopher, ood the 8 one 
vaſt animal, could eſteem himſelf no other than a 
r 5 | 


LXXXIII. . D 

rene and ſtage-coachmen, when the one wants 
arguments and the other a coat of arms, adorn 
- their 2 and their coaches with rhetoric ard 
LXXXIV. | 
n is idle to be much aſfduous in the a of 
inferior poetry. Homer, Virgil, and Horace, give 
the true taſte in compoſition ; and a perſon's on 
imagination ſhould be able en ſupply the reſt. 4 
In the fame manner, it is ſuperſtuous to purſue 
inferior degrees of fame. One truly ſplendid ac- 
tion, or one well- finiſhed compoſition, includes more 
than all the reſults from more trivial performances: 
1 K their | 
motive. 3 

Very few ſentiments are. proper to be put in a 


perfocds mouth, during the firſt attack of gricf. 


bd I as. wy 
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Per ting difyuſts, bot mere fimplicity3 the 
ſome ſuch phraſe as this: Alas! my brother 2? 
O Abſalom my Fon! my fon!” c. The lamen- 
cations of Saul over Jonathan is more difule, bat a? 
the ſame time entirely ſimple. 

Aging is Iterally deferibed by Martial : 
'  —tremula piſcem deducere ſeta, 
From dum fudus feems to come the Engliſh 
phraſe and cuſtom of ſtriking a bargain. - a 
1 like Ovid's Amours better than his Epiſtles. 
There ſeems a greater variety of natural thoughts: 
whereas, when one has read the ſubje& of one of 
his epiſtles, -one n n 
writer of his | 
The plan of his Epiſtles, for the moſt part, well 


| deſigned—The anſwers of Sabinus, nothing. 


rr 
enz but is the death of-poetical. | 

If a perſon faſpe@t his phraſe uo be fene what toe 
baniliar and abject, it were proper he ſhould accu-- 
ſtom himſelf to compele in blank verſe: but let hum 
be much upon his guard againſt Ancient Piſtol's 
1 

Providence ſeems altogether impartial in the diſ- 
penſation . 
tempt of riches upon another. 

Reſpect is the general end for which ebe 
gower, place, title, and fame, are implicitly deſired. 
When one is poſſeſſed of the end through any one of 
theſe means, n 


pet the remainder? 


Lord Shafteſbury, in the genteel management of 
tame familiar ideas, Teems to have no equal. He 


diſpovers un elvignment from vulgar phraſes much 
Vot. II. . 1 
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becoming a perſon of quality. Hl Sketches ſhould 
be ſtudied? Nee thoſe of Raphael. His Enquiry is 
one of the ſnorteſt and cleareſt ſyſtems of morality. 
The queſtion is, whether you Uiſtinguiſh me, be- 
ann you have better ſenſe than other people; or 
Whether you'-ſeem to have better ſenſe than che 
people, becapſe you diſtinguiſn me. 
7 2 Gag feels the ſame kind of diſguſt in reading Ro. 
man hiſtory,'which one does in novels, or even epic 
poetry. We too eaſily foreſee to whom the victory 
ill fall” The hero, the knight-errant, and the Ro- 
man, are too ſeldom overcome. 

0 The elegance and dignity of the 3 no- 
n more e — in their anſwers to 
Thaw is an Lnportant omiſſion in moſt of our 
grammar · ſchools, through which what we read, either 
of fabulous or real hiſtory, leaves either faint or con- 
fuſed impreſſions. I mean the neglect of old geo- 
graphical maps. Were maps of antient- Greece, 
Sicily, Italy, &c. in uſe there, the knowledge we 
there acquire would not want to be renewed . 
Wards, as is now generally the caſe. 

A A perſon of a pedantic turn will ſpend five years 
in tranſlating, and contending for the beauties, of 
a worſe poem than he might write in five weeks 
| kimſelf. . There feem to be authors who wiſh to fa- 
crifice their rr. character of * to n of 
| +11 brad 
Boileau hes FI WF to prove, in one of his 
admirable ſatires, that man has no manner of pre- 
' tence to prefer his faculties before thoſe of the brute 
creation. Oldham has trauſlated him: My Lord 
Rocheſter has imitated him: — even Mr Pope 
declares, 24 
That, reaſon raiſe o'er infiing! "hs you can, 
* this is God directs; in that tis man.“ 


is 
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„uz udeed, the Bilay an Man abounds with. Iluſtua- 
tions of this maxm; and tis amazing to find/ how 
many plauſible reaſoms may be urged £0 ſupport .it. 
It ſeems evident that our itch of reaſoning, and ſpi- 
ut of curioſity, preclndes more happineſs than it can 
y: advance- What numbers ef diſeaſes are 
entirely artificial things, far from the ability ef a 
brute to eonmtrive! We diſreliſn and geny onrfelves 
ep and natural gratifications, through ſpeculative , 
ces and donbts abont the future We ean- 
not diſcover the deſigns of our Creator. We ſhould. 
learn then of brutes to be eaſy under our ignorance, 
and happy in thoſe objects that ſeem intended, ob- 
viouſſy, for our happineſs: not overlook. the flowers 
of the garden, and fooliſhly perplex o with | 
the intricacies of the labyrinth. _-.. 
I wiſh but two editions of all books wha 
one of the ſimple text, publiſhed by a fociety of able 
dands; another with the various , and re- 
marks of the ableſt commentators. _- - 
To endeavour, all one's days, to fortify our ad 


with learning and philofophy, is to ſpend fo much 


in armour that one has nothing left to defend. 
f one would think with philoſopherz, one muſt 


taonverſe but little with the vulgar. Theſe, by their 


very number, will force a perſon into a fondneſs for 

appearance, a love of money, a delire of power; and 

other plebeian paffions : objects which they admire, 
becauſe they have no ſhare in, and have not learn- 
ing to ſupply the place of experience. 

NLivy, the moſt elegant and principal of the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, was, perhaps, as ſuperſtitious as the 
bmaſt unlearned plebeian. We ſee, he never is deſti- 
„ute of appearances, accurately deſcribed and ſv- 
lemnly aſſerted, to ſupport particular events hy mne 
iuterpaſition of a N The. 20 at- 

Ast! eis sst ; N r 
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rentiom ti chicken- feeding inn morning Au dien 
t piete of gtavity: Payee ſiumt he fad para 5 
- non ——— pie ene noſtri — 
dennfaromntt 5000409 semi 1414472 7 
— In —— Roman hiſtorians; n 
. Romans had a particular veneration for the fortup 
nate: Their epithet felix ſeems ever to imply a 
favourite of the gods. I am miſtaken, or 
„ eee ated in an oppoſite manner. 
amongſt them have been canonized upon 
the ſingle merit of misfortunes. _ 
„How different appears oe. ed wet. 6. 
logue, on account. of the ſuperficial ſubjects upon 
which we now generally converſe ! add to this, the 
ceremonial of modern times, and the number of titles 
with which ſome kings clog and encumber conver- 
F2tion. 
Tue celebrated boldneſs of an eaſtern: anner 
As, I believe, ſometimes allowed it for the inconſi⸗ 
derable ſimilitude it bears to its ſubject. 
The ſtyle of letters, perhaps, bend not rſe high- 
er than the ſtyle of refined converſation. 


Love - verſes written without real paſſion, are — 


The moſt nauſeous of all conceits. Thoſe written 
from the heart will ever bring to mind that delight- 
ful ſeaſon of youth, and poetry, and Tove. 
Virgil gives one ſuch exceſſive pleaſure in his wri- 
tings, beyond any other writer, by uniting the moſt 
perfett harmony = os, with * r enn 
ideas or images: 


Qualem virgineo . pollice floyem ; 
And, 
_ * Argentum Pariufve lapis 


With a thouſand better inſtances, 
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in converſation. eee -i en nnen er 
Few greater images of i impatience, than a general 
ſeeing} his brave army over-matched and cut to 
pleres, and looking out. continnalhy to fee his au 
* to Bis Wer Shatg- 
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2 vpn u er fin * N * oy 
W 31 « Harry, Saat 74 
e Caſt many « northward Jook 16 thi tal 
Bring up bis o- but he did look in 
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drunkenneſs; 
or:even-madneſs,-as the 3th = Wy ue af parentheſes 
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5 10 of taſte is chiefly this. The former is negligent 
hat ideas he introduces, fo he joins them ſurpriſing- 
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| effects ſtrangely accidental, bear a near relation 
10 falſe wit. . 


celebrated line of Waller: 5 to 


„He graſp'd at love, and ad his na vin 
e 566) bays. * 


©" Virgit diſcovers leſs wit, and more taſte, 2 a7 
IO in the world—Some inſtances : * 


— bibebat amorem. 


ba What Lucretins ſays of the edita dodrine ſs 


pientum templa—*'* the temples of philofophers”— 
appears in no ſenſe more applicable than to l 
Ju eaſy chariot : 


Diſpicere unde queas alios, paſſimque didere ... 
Errara, atque viam palantes querere uitæ. 


3. e. . 
paſſengers, fee them wandering on 3 you, 


and pick their way through the dirt. 


8 iouſly; ; N . 


« From learning's tc tow 'ring height to gave round, 
And fee plebeian ſpirits range below. 


There is a ſort of maſonry in poetry, dane 
Þauſe repreſents the joints of building; which ought 


ary 1 1 1 
' The-diference betwixt a witty writer and a ur- 


lhe latter is principally careful what imager he 
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introduces, and ſtudies ſiniplicity rather than ſurpriſe 

in his manner of introduction. 

It may in ſame meaſure account l Aberence 
of taſte in the reading of books, to conſider the dif- 
ference of our ears for muſic. One is not pleaſed 
avithout a perfect melody of ſtyle, be the ſente” what 
will : another, of ne ear for muſic, gives to ſenſe 
its fall weight, without any deduiBien 0h e 


8. 3 1 42 


"Harmony of period and melody of Mie have great- 


er weight than is generally imagined in the judgment 
We paſs upon writing and writers. As a Ne 


this, let us reflect, what text of ſcripture, what lines 


in poetry, or what periods we moſt remember and 


quote, either in verſe, or proſe, and we ſhall. find 
them to be only: muſical ones. . ec 
„ wonder the ancient mythology never thews A- 

poll lo enamoured of Venus; conſidering the remark- 
able deference that wit has paid to beauty in all 
ages. The Orientals act more conſonantly, when 
they ſuppoſe the nightingale enamoured of the roſe; 
che moſt harmonious bird of the faireſt er 

ul flower. 

Hope is a flatterer; but the moſt upright of al 
paraſites ; for ſhe frequents the poor man's hut, as 
— as the palace of his ſuperior. 

What is termed humour in proſe, I conceive, 
would be conſidered as burleſque in poetry: of 
which inſtances may be given. 

Perhaps burleſque may be divided into ſuch as 
turns chiefly upon the thought, and ſuch as depends 
more upon the expreſſion: or we may add a third 
Kind, conliſting in thoughts ridiculouſly dreſſed in 
langiinge much above or below their gs IG 155 


The Splendid Shilling of Mr Philips, ànd the Hu- 


dibras-of Butler, are the meſt obvians inſtances. 
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Batler, however, depended much upon the luerous 
effect of his double rhymes. In other reſpects, to 
Jeclure- my owitfentiments, be is rether'& witty wri. 
ter than a humourous one. 

Scenes below verſe, ee ee 
a degree of Tumour. 

. 2 place foiewhere th- 
-erixt Butler and Horace, He has the wit of the 
former, and the graceful negligence "which: we find 
in the latte epiſtles and fates. I believe, few 
people -diſtover leſs humour in Don Quixote chan 
myſelf. For beſide the general ſameneſt of adven- 
ture, whereby it is eafy to foreſee what he will ds 
en moſt occufions, it is not fo eafy 20 raiſe a laugh 
from the will atchievements of a madman. The 
natural paſſion in that cafe i pity, with fome ſmall 
portion of mirth at moft. Sauche's character is in- 
_ deed conic; and, were it removed from the ro- 
mance, world dſeover how Tittle there yu © 
mour in the · character of Don 

It is a ſine firoke of ( enen when Sancho: ſick 
of his government, makes no anſwer to his comfort- 
ers, but aims diredtly at his ſhoes and ſtockings, 
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aug & ngdi 15? = 
FY as 7: d "Sb: 22257 led xann2e i" 
T arguments againſt pride mreth hene 1 
by our clergy from the general inirmity, eir- 1 
chinſtances, and cataſtrophe of our Natuife,” are ex- 1 
teihely trifling and inſignificant. Mat ig not proud 1 
# 7 ſpecies, but as an individual; not as comparing vj 
Himſelf with other beings, but with his'fellow-crea« 1 
tures: NEE "00; "WF" Dru [4 
Fe 530, 2 IT. $0 9510 31143 
4 have often chunk that e of 
their ideas of agreeableneſs, in regard to EI 1 
coldur, &c. from their own perſonss. 
1 v. III. dien 1 etrrar 
ht is happy enough that the ſame vices Which | im- 
ir one's fortune, frequently ruin our canttitution, 


the one may not ſurvive the other. 


rn | IV. | 

| Deference often ſhrinks and withers as and 
upon the approach of intimacy, as the ſenſitive plant 
does upon the touch of one's finger. 


oF 0 V. 

The word fo/ly is, perhaps, the prettieſt word in * 
the language. Amuſement and diuerſi on are good 4 i 
well-meaning words: But paſtime is what never = 
ſhould be uſed but in a bad ſenſe ; it is vile to ſay | 
ſuch a thing is agreeable, becauſe it helps to paſs. | 
the time away. | 


VI. of 
Dancing in the rough is one of the moſt natural | 
expreffions of joy, and coincides with jumping. 
Vor. II. 9 "= + 
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When it is regulated, it Is merely cum ratjone in- 
ſmure. * (4193 e THOY mines! 

f N er gil © I 117 
< plain, down-right, As fellow's-coti. 
verſation is as inſipid, ſays Sir Plume, as a play 
without a plot; it does not afford one he = | 


ment of thinking. n 8 of 
VIII. | 

| The fortunate have .many paraſites : © 20RD 
only one that vouchſafes attendance upon re 
* * ens 

A man of genius miſtaking his talent loſes the ad- 
vantage . a foal of being un- 
diſtinguiſhed. * e f Load: 


Jealouſy is the fear or apprehenſion of ſuperiority: 
Envy, our uneaſineſs under it. 

XI. e HON 

What ſome people term 88 is nothing elſe 

than a liberty of ſaying and doing diſagreeable things. 

It is but carrying the notion a little higher, and it 

would require us to break and have a head broken 

veciprecely wi offence. nor! 

XII. | | Sil 

I cannot ſee "RY people are aſhamed to acknow? 


led ge their paſſion for. popularity. The love of 
JIA is the love of being beloved, 


„ Ee > rv 
The Tidicule with which ſome people A8 5 
triumph over their ſuperiors, is as though the moon 
under an cs ſhould pretend lo laugh at the ſun. 


f XIV. FT 5 P i241 - n 1 

Zealous men a are ever diſplaying to you the ſireki th. 
of their belief, white Judicious men are ſhewing you 
the Hound of it. | 


MG 


IE» 
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Av denn nd vow +, 4 
I conſider your very teſty and 888 people, 


in the ſame light as 1 do a loaded gun; which may 
by,accident. go off * kill one. 
en ele. | | 
Nam afraid homilky to genius is as an extnguier 
to a candle. 

XVII. 


Many perſons, when exalted, aſſume an inſo- 
lent humility, who behaved before with an inſolent 


haughtineſs. 


XVII. 

Men are ſometimes accuſed of pride, merely be - 
eauſe their accuſers would be proud themſelves i 
they were in their places. 


» © > 
Men of fine parts, they ſay, are often proud: 1 


anſwer, dull people are ſeldom ſo, and both act ues 


nog of reaſon. 
m XX. 
11 was obſerved of a moſt accompliſhed lady, that 
8 was withal ſo very modeſt, that one ſometimes 
ought. ſhe neglected the praiſes of her. wit, becauſe 
ſhe could depend on thoſe of her beauty; at other 


times, that ſhe lighted thoſe of her beauty, knowing, 


the might rely on thoſe of her wit. 


XXT. 
The only difference. betwixt wine and ale ſeems 
to en of chemic and galenic medicines. 


vr Wie ©; 4 7 1s XXIE 


It ſts the redupſioation or accumulation of canals. | 


ments, that gives them their agreeableneſs: I mean 
when, ſeeming. to wander from the ſubject, you 
return to it again with | greater force, As a common. 

8 2 | | | 
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inſtance: I wiſh. it was capable of a pretiſe de. 
„ monſtration how much I eſteem love, and honour 
Cyou, beyond: all the rich, the gay, the great, of 
s füblun ry ſphere: but I believe chat both 
% divimes and laymen will agree that the ſublimeſt 
and moſt valuable truths are oftentimes toaſt ca- 

Nn of demouſtration. © - 


. igen XXIII. | 
| OE is a 4 noble piece of policy that is uſed Win | 
arbitrary governments (but ſuitable to none other) 
to ĩuſtil it into the minds 3 _ 
Great Duke knoweth all things. Ne 


ONE: 67 AY 7 XXIV. 

In a heavy oppreſſive atmoſphere, when the iii 
ſink too low, the beſt cordial | is to read over all the 
letters of one” s friends. | 


XXV. | IP 
3 pride and modeſty are ſometimes foung to unite 
together in the ſame character: and the mixture is 
as ſalutary as that of wine and water. The worſt 
combination I know is that of avarice and pride; as 
the former naturally obſtructs the good that pride 
eventually produces. What 1 mean is, expence. 
| | . 
N arent” many tunes, by a variety of circumrota- 


tory flouriſhes, put one in mind of a lark's deſcent to 
the ground. 


XXVII. 
people frequently uſe this expreſſion, I am in- 
clined to think fo and ſo;” not conſidering that A 
ere then ſpeaking the molt literal of all truths... 


* XXVIII. 
The ſirſt part of a news- paper which an ill-natu- 
red n and the 
bills of n ; 


7 SB AS? 
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D eee s 19 2:0 6g NIKE iv 1 | 
The chief thing which induces men of ſenſe to 
uſe airs of ſuperiority, is the contempuation of cox 
combs; that is conceited foolsz who would other- 
wiſe run a way with the men Mk Nur Heng 


8215 Fg 4 * XXX. | a 4 
To be entirely engralied by antiquity, - 8 | 

were eaten up with mw is a bad e the 

1 | 

{1818 3 * Wis XXXI. iR 

Aft to ew ixpence of the 88 —_ 

tell you at F here · 

after they will furniſh you with five thouſand 


XXXII. 


The nr againft reſtraining our ; nin, 
becauſe we ſhall not always have it in our power 
to gratify them, is much og for their reſtraint 


_ it is for their indulgence. - 


| „„ in. Lis: 

rev men, W e e Abs 

merely, can ſay any thing by which their end will 
be ſo * anſwered as by ſilence. 


XXXIV. 
There is nothing more univerſally commended 
than a fine day; the reaſon is, that people can com- 
mend it without envy. 


| ' XXXV. _. | 
One may, modeſtly enough, calculate one's ap- 
pearance for reſpect upon the road, on FO 
an convenience ſo remarkably coincide, 


XXXVI. 
Although a man cannot procure himſelf. a title at 


pleaſare, he may vary the appellation- he goes by, 


® * — 
914 $a +: + 
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conſiderably: As, from Tom, to Mr Thomas, to 
Mr Mufgroye, to Thomas Mufgrove, Eſquire. And 
De 22300 


: Atte \f717 ud ia XXXVII. ; I 

For a man of genius to condeſcerd im convert. 

tion with vulgar people, gives the ſenſation that a 

tall man roms ig Bro agg im a lo 

Ra xXxXVII. de del 

There s nothing more univerſally prevalent. than 

| RMattery.. Perſons, who diſcover the flatterer, do not 

always diſapprove him, | becauſe he imagines them 

_ confiderable. enongh to deſerve his applications. It 

is a tacit fort of compliment, that he eſteems them 
to be ſuch as it is worth his while to flatter : 


| «And when I tell him he hates flattery, | 
4 6 He ſays he does, being then moſt We- 


eſpeare. 
1 XXXIX. * 


A perſon has ſometimes more oublic than private 
| merit. Honorio and his family wore mourning for 
| their anceſtor; but that of all the world. was inter« 
| nal and ſincere. 1 
| Your plain and domeſtic people, who talk of their 
| kumility and home felt ſatisfactions, will in the 
fame breath diſcover how much they envy a ſhining 
character. How is this conſiſtent? ont. 
Vou are prejudiced, ſuys Pedanticus; I will not 
take your word, or your character of that man 
But the grounds of nn the boüree uf. 
my accufation:'- ft 04 
A proud man's mtimates are W more at- 
tached to him, than the man of merit and humility: 
pays a greater compliment iu his coundeſcenſion.. 


ö 
| 
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The fituatiom of) a, king is ſo far from being mi- 
ſerable as pedants term it, that; if æ perſun have 
magnanimity, it is the Happieſt I know; as he has 
aſſuredlly the moſt opportunities of diſtinguiſhing 
merit, and conferring obligations. it 8 TT 
& jor? ite I.. glue 8ivz notk 
wal Contempt& domi nus ſplendidior res; gait Het 
A man, a eman, evidently appears more con- 
fiderable by ſeeming to deſpiſe his fortune, than a ei- 
tiren and mechanic ene to magnify it. 


Torr © Th * 751188 


XLI. 
"What man of ſenſe, for the benefit of coal- mines 
would be plagued with colliers en. | 
| XLII. B. MI Oh 
Modeſty makes large amends for the p pain wake! 
the perſons who labour under it, by the prejudice it 
afords every worthy perſon in their favour. 


XLHI. | 
Third thoughts often coincide with the firſt, .and 
are. generally beſt grounded. We firſt reliſh nature, 
and the country; then artificial amuſements and the 
city ; then become impatient to retire to the coun- 
try-again. 
20> XLIV. DT: _— 
While we labour to ſubdue our on we” 
ſhould take care not to extinguiſh them, Subduing 
our paſſions, is difengaging ourſelves from the world; 
to Which, however, whilſt we reſide in it, we maſk f 
2ways;bear relation ; and we may detach ourſelves 
to ſuch a degree as to paſs an uſeleſs and-infipid lfe;”” 
which we were not meant to do. Our 8 
here is at leaſt one part of a ſyſ tem. 
z man has generally the good or in gde, 
which he attributes tu Mankind... 


? 


ow * 4 — — — 
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XLV. | 
— Anger and the thirſt of revenge are à kind of fe. 
: Fighting; and law-fuits, bleeding; at leaſt, an 
— The latter occaſions a diſſipation of 


money; the former, of thoſe fiery ſpirits which — 
a Fan fermentation. 


XLVI. | 
Were a man of pleaſure to arrive at the full ex- 


tent of his ſeveral wiſhes, he mult immediately ſeel 
himſelf miferable. It is one ſpecies of deſpair to 


have no room to hope for any addition to one's 
happineſs. 


His foffowing wiſh muſt then be to with he had 
ſome freſh object for his wiſhes : A ftrong argument 
that our minds and bodies were both meant to be 
for ever active. | 

. XLVII. 

I have ſeen one evil underneath the fun, which 


gives me particular mortification. 

The reſerve or ſhyneſs of men of ſenſe generally 
confines them to a ſmall acquaintance ; and they 
Had numbers their avowed enemies, the ſimilarity of 
of whoſe taſtes, had fortune brought them once ac- 
quainted, would have rendered them their fondeſt 
friends. 


xXLVII. 
A mere relater of matters of fact, is fit only for 


: an evidence | in a court of juſtice. 


| XILIX. | 
If a man be of fuperior dignity to a woman, 2 
Woman is ſurely as much ſuperior to a man that is 
efeminated,. Lilly*s rule in the grammar has well 
enough adjuſted this ſubordination. © The maſeu- 
« line is more worthy than the feminine, and the 


feminine more warthy than the neuter.” _ 


d i 0 
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W. | | 
A-gentleman-of fortune will be often complain- 
ing of taxes; that his eſtate is inconfiderable ; that 
he can never make ſo much of it as the world is 


ready to imagine. A mere citiaen, on the other 


1435 


hand, is always aiming to ſhew his. riches : ſays, 
that he employs ſo many hands; he keeps his wife 


a chaiſe and one; and talks much of his Chineſę or- 
naments at his paltry cake - houſe in dhe Ong: 
They both aim at praiſe, but of a very diſtinct 
Now, ſuppoſing the cit worth as much in 4 4 
the other is in land, the gentleman ſurely chuſes 

e better method of oſtentation, who conſiders him- 

as ſomewhat ſuperior to his fortune, than he 


who ſeems to look up at his hy and SUR: 
quently ſets himſelf beneath it. | 


LT. 


The 4 kind of revenge which a man of f ſenſe 


need take upon a ſcoundrel, is, by a ſeries of wor- 
thy behaviour, to force him to admire and eſteem 


his enemy, and yet irritate his animoſity, by decli- 


ning a reconciliation: As Sir John Falſtaff 1 
ſay, W even > quarrels 1 to n Y, * 


1 III. | 
It is poſſible, by means of glue, to 3 two 
pieces of wood together; by powerful cement, to 
115 marble; by the mediation of a prieſt, to unite 
a man and woman; but of all affociations the moſt 
effectual is betwixt an idiot and a knave. They 
become in a manner incorporate.» - The former ſeems 
f framed to admire and idolize the latter, that the 


. — on 06.9% RO. 


len: nr ne 5 
ene tame degree of penetration wk ex 
another in the wrong, fhews him alfb, HO 
Vol. II. T * 
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| that inſtance, your inferior: Hence the obſervation, 


and the real fait, that people. of clear heads ar 
what the workd calls opiniated, 


LIV. 
-Thete is mend een balls men of ſenſe but fools 
on whom they can make no impreſſion. | 


LV. 
The regard oi one ſhews economy, is like that we 
ſhew an old aunt who is.to leave us ſomething at 


laſt. Our behaviour on this account as much con- 
ſtrained as that 


« Of one well ſtudied in a Cad oſtent 
« To pleaſe his granam.” Shakeſpeare, 


LVI. 

Faſhion is a great reſtraint upon your perſons of 
taſte and fancy; who would otherwiſe, in the moſt 
Trifling inſtances, be able to 2 themſelves 
from the vulgar. 

| LVII. 

A writer who pretends to poliſh the human un- 

rſtanding, may beg by the ſide of Rutter's chariot, 
who ſells a powder for the teeth. 


LVIN. 

The difference there is betwixt honour and ho- 
neſty, ſeems to be chiefly in the motive. The mere 
honeſt man does that from duty, which the man of 
honour does for the ſake of character. 


e LIX. | | 
The proverb ought to run, © A fool and his 
% words are ſoon parted ; a man of genius and tis | 
% money.” | | * 

LK. | oF 

A man of wit, genius, learning. is apt to think it 

ſomething hard, that men of no wit, no genius, no - 
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karning, ſhould have a greater ſhare of wealth and 


honours; not confidering that their own accompliſli- 


ment ought to be reckoned to them as their equi- 
valent. It is no reaſon that a perſon worth five 
thouſand pounds, „ 0 
io twenty. 

IXI. 

A wife ought in reality to love her huſband above 
all the world; but this preference, I think, ſhould, 
in point of politeneſs, be concealed. The reaſon is, 
that it is diſguſting to ſee an amiable woman mono- 
polized; and it is eaſy by proper management to 
wave (all I contend for) the appearance. 

EXIF. 

There are ſome wounds given to reputation that 
are like the wounds of an envenomed arrow; where 
we irritate and enlarge the orifice while we extract 
the bearded weapon; yet cannot the cure be com 
pleted otherwiſe. 


| . 'EXIIT, 

Amongſt all the vain-glorious profeſſors of humi- 
Iity, you find none that will not diſcover how much 
they envy a ſhining character: and this either by 
cenſuring it themſelves, or ſhewing a ſatisfaction in 
ſuch as do. Now there is this advantage at leaſt 
ariſing from ambition, that it difpofes one to diſre- 
gard a thouſand inſtances of middling grandeur ; and 
reduces one's emulation to the narrow circle of a 
few that blaze. It is hence a convenient diſpoſition: 
in a country place, where one is encompaſſed with 
ſuch as are merely richer, keep fine horſes, a table, 
footman ; make a decent figure as rural eſquires 
yet, after all, diſcover no more than an every-day 
plebeian charater. Theſe a perſon of little ambi- 


tion might envy ; but another of a more extenſive 


one may, in any kind of circumſtances, diſregard, 
T 2 
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It is with fome men as with ſome horſes : what 
is eſteemed ſpirit in them, proceeds from fear. This 
was undoubtedly the ſource of that ſeeming ſpirit 
diſcovered by Pully in regard to his antagoniſt M. 
Antony. He knew he muſt deſtroy him, or be de. 
e himſelt. | 


LXV. 

The ſame qualities, joined with virtue, often fur- 
niſm out a great man, which, united with a different 
principle, furniſh out a highwayman; I mean cou- 
rage and ſtrong paſſions. And they may both join 
in the ſame. expreſſion, though with a meaning ſome- 
what varied 


- Tentanda via eſt, qua me quogue „ 
Tollere humo. 


hk 6. ge cm or be hanged.” 


LXVI. 
True honour is to honeſty, what whe Court of 
Wn is to common law. 


LXVII. | 
Miſers, as death approaches, are heaping up a 
15 75 of reaſons to ſtand more in awe of him. 


LXVIII. 
A man ſooner finds out his own foibles in  a-ſtran- : 
ger, than any other foibles. 


LXIX. 
It is favourable enough on the ſide of "IN 
| that if an hiſtorian mentions a good author, it does 
not ſeem abſurd to ſtile him a great man; Whereas 
the ſame phraſe would not be allowed to a mere il- 
literate nobleman. | 
T-21XT; x 
17 1 is leſs wonderful to ſee a wretched man com- 
mence an than an happy one. 


of 
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LXXI. 

An high ſpirit has often very different and even 

cofitrary effects. It fometimes operates no other- 

wiſe than like the vis inertie; at others it induces 

men to buſtle and make their part good _— r 
ſuperiors. As Mr Pope ſays, 

«© Some plunge in buſineſs, others ſhave on 

„ crowns.” 


"Ir is by no means leſs forcible, when it 3 
2 man from the company of thoſe with whom he 
cannot converſe on equal terms: it leads him into 
ſolitude, that, if he cannot appear their equal, he 
may at leaft conceal his inferiority. It is ſullen, ob- 
ſtinate, diſdainful, haughty, in. no leſs a degree than 


the other; but is, perhaps, more genteel, and leſs 


citizeft-like. Sometimes the other ſucceeds, and 
then it is eſteemed preferable ; but in caſe it fail, 
it not only expoſes a perſon's meanneſs, but his 
impatience under it; both of which the reſerved 
ſpirit is able to diſguiſe but then it ſtands no 
chance w_ removing. Pudor malus ulcera celat. 


LXXII. 

"A ſingle inſtance of a friend's infincerity en- 
creaſes our dependence on the efficacy of money. It 
makes one covet what produces an external reſpect, 
when one is diſappointed of that which is internal 
and ſincere. This, perhaps, with decaying paſſions, 


| Ate to render age covetous. 


+" LITE. 
"When phyſicians write of diſeaſes, the prognoſtics 
and the diagnoſtics, the ſymptoms and the pa- 


roxyſms, they give one fatal apprehenſions for every 


ache about us. When they come to treat of medi- 
cines and applications, you ſeem to have no other 


difficulty but to decide by which means you would 
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recover: in ſhort, to give the preference between 2 
linctus and an apozem. 


LXXIV. 

One ſhould no more truſt to the kill of moſt 
apothecaries, than one would aſk the opinion of 
their peſtle and mortar: yet both are uſeful in theix 
way. 

LXXV. 

I believe there was never ſo reſerved a ſolitary, 
but felt ſome degree of pleaſure at the firſt glimpſe 
of an human figure. The ſoul, however uncon- 
fcious of its ſocial bias in a crowd, will in ſolitude 
feel ſome attraction towards the firſt perſon that 
we meet. 


LXXVI. 
In courts, the motion of the body is eaſy, and 
thoſe of the ſoul conſtrained: In the country, the 
geſtures of the body are conſtrained, and thoſe of 


che ſoul ſupine and careleſs. 


LXXVII. | 
One may eaſily enough guard againſt ambition 


_ + Bll five-and-twenty.—It is not ambition's day. 


LXXVIII. | 
It ſhould ſeem that indvlence itſelf would incline 
a perſon to be honeſt; as it requires infinitely greater 
| Pains and contrivance to be a knave. 


| LXXIX, 
Perhaps ruſtics, boors, and eſquires make a prin- 


cipal figure in the country, as inanimates are 3 
— IT Hes M46 Geng. * 


. 
Titles make a greater diſtinction than is almoſt 
tolerable to a Britiſh ſpirit. They almoſt vary the 
ſpecies; yet, as they are oftentimes conferred, ſe:m 
not ſo much the reward, as the ſubſtitutes of merit. 
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TS © © * TAE 

What * AR ve to the age of fifty or r ſixty 
years, yet, if eſtimated by their merit, are not worth 
WA of a chick the moment it is hatched. 


noſt 
of LIT... 
heir 1 Var begins with making falſehood appear like 
truth, and ends with making truth itſelf appear like 
falſehood. 
Ty, 71 LXXXIII. | 
pſe Focls are very often found united in the ſtricteſt 


intimacies, as the lighter kinds of woods are the 
moſt cloſely glued together. 1 71 4 


LXXXIV. | 

Perſons of great delicacy ſhould know the certain 
ty of the following truth. There are abundance 
of caſes which occaſion ſuſpenſe, in which, whatever 
they determine, they will repent of their determi- 
nation; and this through a propenſity of human 
nature to fancy happineſs in thoſe ſchemes which it 


does not purſue. 
LXXXV. 


High ſpirit in a man is like a fword; which, tho? 
worn to annoy his enemies, yet is often troubleſome 
F in a leſs degree to his friends. He can hardly wear 
F it ſo inoffenſively, but it is apt to ncommode one 
or other of the company. It is more properly a 
loaded piſtol, which accident alone may fire, and 


S. > . 


18 one. 
; | LXXXVI. | 
A miſer, if honeſt, can be only honeſt bare- 

weight. 


Avarice is the moſt oppoſite of all characters to 
that of God Almighty ; whoſe alone it * to give 
and not receive. 
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A miſer grows rich by ſeexzing poor; an extrava- 
gant man grows poor by ſeeming rich. iv» 
wA graſnopper 1 8, perhaps, the beſt device for.coat- 
armour. of thoſe Who would be thought aborigines 7 
agreeable to. the Athenian. uſe of them. 0 
ub ate aſſurance is perfect licentiauſ nel 
WI n a perſon is ſo far engaged in a diſpute as to 
with. to get. the victory, he ought ever to deſiſt. The 
idea of :conqueſt will ſo dazzle him, that it is dau 
Poſfible he. ſhould diſcern the truth .. 
I haye ſometimes thought the mind fo calculated, 
that. a ſmall degree of force may impel it to a cer- 
tain piteh of pleaſure or of pain; beyond which * 
will not paſs, by any impetus whatſoever, \ 
I doubt whether it be not true, that we hate thoſe 
| Salm malt in others which n 
83 s 5% et 
ee e through ſenſe ſearce admires even nt 
one; eee 4 an et et pe fie A 
A ined. Th * i 
It may be prudent to give up the more trivial 
parts of character for the amuſement of the invidi- 
ous : as a man willingly relinquiſhes his filver ta ſave 
his gold from an highwayman. Better be ridiculed 
for an untoward peruke, than be attacked on che 
ſcore of morals; as one would be rather Palles hy” 
the hair than ſtabbed to the heart. Tt 
Vuoirtue ſeems to be nothing more than a motion 
conſonant. te the ſyſtem of things. Were a planet 
to fly l . it woull. repreſent a vicious 
man. N T N 
1t is ; difficult not to be angry at beings we know 
incapable. of acting otherwiſe- than they do- One 
aught ng more, if one reflects, to be angry at tha 
ſtupidity of a man than of a horſe, except it be vin- i 
ln zei d ann e 2 
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cible and W and yet tar pre * 
wiſe. 

People ſay, Do not regard what he ſays, now 
© he is in liquor.” Perhaps it is the only time he 
ought to be regarded: Aperit precordia Liber. 

Patience is the Panacea; but where does it grow, 
or who can ſwallow it? 

Wits uniformly exclaim againſt fools, yet fools are 
their proper foil; ard it is from them alone they can 
learn what deore themſelves make. Their behavi- 
our naturally falls in with the generality, and fur- 
niſhes a better mirror than that of artful people, who 
are ſure enough to deceive you either on the favour» 
able or the ili-natured ſide. 

We ſay, he is a man of ſenſe who acknowledges 
the ſame truths that we do; that he is a man of 
taſte who allows the ſame beauties. We conſider 
him as a perſon of better ſenſe and finer taſte, wha 
diſcerns more truths and more beauties in conjunc- 
tion with ourſelves ; but we allow neither appella- 
tion to the man who differs from us. 

We deal out our genuine eſteem te our equals; 
our affection for thoſe beneath us; and a reluQtant 
ſort of reſpeQ to thoſe that are above us. 

Glory relaxes often, and debilitates the mind ; 
cenſure ſtimulates and contracts both to an ex- 
treme. Simple fame is, perhaps, the proper me- 
dium. 

Perſons of new families do well to make magni- 
| ficent funerals, ſumptuous weddings, remarkable en- 
tertainments ; to exhibit a number of ſervants in rich 
and oftentatious liveries; and to take every public 
oceaſion of imprinting on the mob an habitual notion 
of their ſuperiority, "a8 * is geference deten, 
ſrom that quarter: M 


Stupet in 2 et eue, 
Vor. II. t 


| refined amuſement of building, planting, drawing, 


tions or incloſures. To make it turn to moſt ad- 


| your inferior, to conſider yourſelf as converſing With 


— 


: 1 40 * 3-134 4 4 ' » « 
| EASY how 1 ber 4 kcuftry 
girl, or a country fellow to preſerve their chaſtity, 


They have .neither the philoſop hical pleaftire' 5 : 
hooks, nor the urious pleafure der a table, not 


to which they ſeem continually te ſtimulate ſt 
provocative illuſions. Add to this the dealt 
igour,that are almoſt peculiar to them 
I am afraid, there are many ladies Who only ex- 
change che pleafures of incontinence for the lead 
they derive from cenſure. At leaſt it is no injuſtice 
to conclude ſo, where a perſon is arenen ce 
Hie, * 

Perſons: of judgment and underſtanding may be 
divided into two ſorts. Thoſe whoſe judgment is 'fo 
extenſive as to comprehend a great deal; exiſtences, 
Iyſtems, univerſals : but as there are fome eyes 4 
conſtituted as to take in diſtant objefts, yet be ex- 
celled by others in regard to objects minute or near, 
fo there are other underſtandings better calculated 
for the examination of particular objects. 

The mind is at firſt an open field without partf- 


deſigning, to divert their imagination from an''6 's 


count, it is very proper to divide and incluſe z in 
other ward: to ſort our obſervations. 

Some men are called ſagacious, merely on accbitit 
of their avarice ; whereas a child can clench ts fit 


the moment. it is born. 
It is a point of prudence, when you converſe Wich 


his inferjor, with whom no doubt he may have the 

ſame connexion that yen have with him,: and to be 
mpon your guard accordingly. as. 

How deplorable then is a perſon's condition; when 

His mind can only be ſupported by flattery, and his 
— , 
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conſtitution but by.cordials: when the e of his 
preſent A Eg 7 its 9 5 efficacy,” yet 
increaſes the occaſion for which it is uſed F Short is 
7 en. the duration of our tranquillity, or af dur lives. 
A. man is not eſteemed ill- natured for afiy-excefs 
of. ſocial affection; or an indiſcreet profuſion. of His 
75 rtune upon his neighbours, companions, or friends; 
though the true meaſure of his affections is is a8 Auen 
impaired by this, as by ſelfiſhneſs,  * . 
If any one's curſe can effect damnation, 4r is not 
of the Pope, but that of the poor. EXT 
People of the fineſt and. molt lively goidus: tw 
the greateſt fenfibility, of conſequence the moſt 
lively paſſions ; the violence of which puts their con- 
Auf upon a footing with that of fools. Fools diſcern 
the weakneſſes which they have in common with 
themſelves; but are not ſenſible of their excellencies, 
Which they have no pretenfions ; of courſe, 8 80 
5 to diſpute the ſuperierity. 
Vit is the refractory pupil of judgment. f 
/irtne ſhould be conſidered as a part of taſte, (ane 
perhaps i it is ſo more in this age, than in any preceding 
one), and ſhould as much avoid deceit or ſiniſter 
eanings in diſcourſe, as they would do puns, bad 
= or falſe grammar. 

Think, when you ate enraged at any one, what 
would probably become your ſentiments ſhould he 
die during the diſpute. 

The man of a towering ambition, or a well- 

lated taſte, has fewer objects to envy or to > covet. 
the grovellers. _ 

i, Refined ſenſe to a perſon that is to converſe alone 


15 boors, is a manifeſt i incorwenience. A Falftaff 
ays (with ſome little rain). | aeg nen 


einn 


2k 4 of anc? he OT 
on 
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If -envious people were univerſally to aſk them 
' ſelves, whether they would exchange their entire 
—_ Urgations with the perſons envied (I mean their 
_ thinds,' paſlions, notions, as well as their perſons, 
Fortunes, dignities, &c. &c.) 1 would preſume the 
elf. love common to human nature would make them 
all prefer their own condition: | ela 
Qu fart e nolint—atqus licet eſſe beats. 3 
If this rule were applied, as it ſurely ought to be, 
it bids fair to prove an univerſal cure for envy j: 


Nuanto gui ſ que ſili plura neguverit, 
A Diis plura feret. —Self-denial. N 
A perſon, elevated one degree above the populace, 
atumes more airs of ſuperiority than one that 1 is 
raiſed ten. , The reaſon is ſomewhat obvious. _His | 
ſuperiority is more conteſtible. * 
The character of a decent, well-behaved. gentle: 
man- like man ſeems more eaſily attainable by a 
perſon of no great parts or paſſions, than by one of 
greater genius and more volatility. Tis thereforg 
_ n0.1nifinanagement, for the former to be chiefly amy, 
bitious of it. When a man's capacity does not em 
able him to entertain or animate the company, it is 
the beſt he can do to render himſelf inoffenſive, and 
to keep his teeth clean. But the perſon who has 
talents for diſcourſe, and a paſſionate deſire to en- 
liven converfation, ought to have many improprieties | 
excuſed, which in the other were unpardonable. A 
lady of good-nature would forgive the blunder of 3 2 
couatry eſquire, who, through zeal to ſerve her with, 
a glaſs of claret, ſhould involve his ſpurs in her Bruſ- 4 
ſels apron. On the contrary, the fop (who mY, in, 
ſome ſenſe uſe the words of Horace, SES 


Naod -DEY 14171 argue Gecens curd et raga — 
in loc fron), 
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would be entitled to no ee erer 
* miſtonduſhtean c iner zd: fader en 

Man, in general, may be conſidered as en 
— and the formation of happineſs as his bulineſs. 
or employment: Virtue, his repoſitory or collection 
uf inſtruments; the goods of fortune as his mate - 
rials: In proportion as the workmen, the inſtru - 
ments, and the materials excel, the work will be 
executed in the greater perfection. 
The filly cenſorious are the very fel nature, the 
- moſt bitter of all bitter things; from the byſſop 
that grows upon the wall, to the bee e 8 
againſt it. 
I have known a ſenſible man of opinion aha. ene 
ſhould not be ſolicitous about a wife's underſtanding; 
A woman's ſenſe was with him a phraſe to expreſs 
a degree of knowledge, which was likely to contri- 
bute mighty little to a huſhand's happineſs. I can» 
not be of his opinion. I am convinced, that as 
judgment | is the portion of our ſex, ſo fancy and 
imagination are more eminently the lot. of theirs, 
If fo, after honeſty of heart, what is there we 
ſhould ſo much require? A wife's beauty will ſoon 
decay; ; it is doubtful whether in reality firſt, or in 
our own opinion. Either of theſe is ſufficient to 
pall the raptures of enjoyment. We are then to 
feek for ſomething that will retain its novelty; or, 
what is equivalent, will change its ſhape when her 

perſon palls by its identity. Fancy and genius bid 
flireſt for this, which have as many ſhapes, as there 
can happen occaſions to exert them. Good-nature, 
F always fuppoſe. The former will be expedient to 
exliilarate and divert us; the latter to preſerve our 
minds in a temper to be diverted. 

1 have known ſome attornies of reputable fami- 


lies, and whaſe original diſpoſitions: feented” to have 


— —˙B—2 1— . 
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been open and humane. Vet can I ſcarce recalle& 
one, in whom the gentleman, the Chriſtian, and 
even the man, was not ſwallowed up in the lawyer: 
They are not only the greateſt n but the great- 
eſt pedants of all mankind. NON 
- Reconciliation is the tendereſt part either of 
friendſhipʒ or love; che latter more eſpecially in 
wich the ſoul is more remarkably fofrened. Were 
a perſon to make uſe of art in procuring the-:affec- 
ton of lis miſtreſs, it were, perhaps, his moſt-effec- 
tual method to contrive a flight eſtrangement, and 
then, as it were imperceptibly, bring on a reconcik · 
ation. © The ſoul here diſcovers a kind of elaſticity 
and, being forced back, returns with an 8 
violence. 5 
Virtue mey be conſidered. as _ ls „ 
eiſpenſing happineſs in proper portions to com mos 
ment of our time: HH 4917 
To judge whether one has ſufficient pleaſure.ts 
render the continuation of life agreeable, it is mot 
enough to ſay, Would you die? Take away firſt the 
Hope of better ſcenes in this life, the fears of worſe 
in another, and the bodily pain of dying 
The fear of death ſeems as natural. as the ſenfa- 
tion of luſt or of hunger: the firſt aud laſt, for the 
preſervation of the individual ; [the other, n 
continuation of the ſpecies. bbb 
It ſeems obvious, that God, who e 
world, intends the happineſs and perfectiun ot the 
fyltem he created. To effect the happineſs of the 
whole, - fef-love; in its degree, is as requilitei as 
ſocial; for I am myſelf a part of that whole, as wel 
as another: The difficulty of aſcertaining vat id 
virtue. lies in proportioning the degrees of ſelfolove 
and ſocial Proximus ſum egomet mii. Run 


uc puiito\ propior,** Charity begins at hem. 
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Ivir-fo; > Ir: ought:to be ſo; nor is there anycincon- 
penience ariſes ta the public. becauſe qt is general. 
Wete this away; the individual muſh: ſwon periſh, 
add conſequently the whole body. A man has every 
moment occaſion to exert his ſeif-love for the ſake 

bf ſelf-preſervation; conſequently this ought to be 
ſtronger, in order to keep him on his guard. A cen 
vinePs attention ſhould be greater: uu ate ofa 
foller on a review. N 6 
The ſocial; though alike octane; not; dqually 
Intenſe ; - becauſe the-ſelfiſh, being univerſal, renders 
thie-rſocial leſs effential to the well-being: of one's 
neighbour, In fhort, the felf-love and the focial 
ought to bear ſuch proportion as we find they gene- 
rally do. If the ſelfiſh paſſion of the reſt preponde- 
tate, it would be ſelf-deſtruQive in a few indivi- 
duals to be over- ſocially diſpoſed. If the ſocial one 
prevails generally, to be of remarkable e 
muſt obſtruct the good of ſociety. 

Many feel a ſuperfluous uneaſineſs for want of 
due attention to the following truth. _ 0 

We are oftentimes in ſuſpenſe betwixt the cakes 
of different purfuits. We chuſe one at laſt doubt. 
ingly; and with an unconquered hankering after the 
other. We find the ſcheme, which we have choſen; 
awer our expectation but indifferently— moſt 
worldly projets will. We, therefore, repent of our 
choice, | and immediately fancy happineſs. in the 
paths which we decline; and this heightens our un- 
«fineſs. We might at leaſt eſcape the aggravation 
of it. It is not improbable we had been more un- 
happy; but extremely probable we had not been 
leſs ſo, had we made a different deciſion. This, 
however, relates to en that are nn | 
gor vicious. * Un Ig! 5 


Happy dogs (eye a a certain (plenetie) or fot 
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men and the populace! Farewell. fays-Efop, in Van- 
burgh, whom I both envy and deſpiſe)! The ſerver 
meets with hundreds whoſe converſation can amuſe 
him, for ede that is the leaſt qualified to be a cam. 
panion far his maſter. olds 
A perſon cannot eat his cake and have it,” is, 
- as, Lord Shafteſbury obſerves, a proper anſwer to 
many ſplenetic people. But what imports it to be 
in the poſſeſſion of a cake that , you do not eat? If 
then the cake be made to be eaten, ſays Lady L——, 
better. eat it when you are moſt hungry. Poor 
woman! the ſeems to have acted by this maxim, 
but get could not avoid crying for the cake ſhe had 
eaten. 
Lou ſhould calculate your appearance for the 
place where yon reſide, One would rather be a 
"WI Un; country "hes: Ee honepe:idir 
Such a-one. 
The moſt nk ſelfiſhneſs, would acide a 
perſon, at his death, to diſpoſe of his effects agree- 
ably to duty; that he may ſecure an intereſt in the 
world to which he is going. 
A Juſtice and his clerk is now litle more than a 


2 blind man and his dog. The prefound ignorance 


of the former, together with the canine impudence 
and rapatity of the latter, will but rarely be found 
wanting to vindicate the compariſon. The principal 
part of the ſimilitude will appear obvious to every 
one; I mean, that the juſtice is as much dependent 


on his clerk for ſuperior inſight and implicit guid» 


ance, as the blind fellow on his car that leads 
vim in a ſtring. Add to this, that the offer of a cruſt 
will nen the. conduttars of. ether 10 drag heir 
maſters into a kennel. ; * n 
| To remark the different figure made by differ 


-* Complainazts. 
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peru, under the ſume circumſtances of fortune! 
Two friends of nue upon a jourtie Hud fw contri- 
Veil us to reduce their finances to à ſingle fixpence- 
each. > The one, with the genteel and Tiberal air of 
abundance, gave his to a black ſhoe-boy, Who with- 
ed his honour a thouſand bleffings; the” other, ha- 
ving lodged a fortnight with a nobleman that Was 
his patron, offered his to the butler, as an inſtante 
of his gratitude, who with difficulty forbore to curſe 
Him to his face. he pan: 
02A glaſs' or two of wine bed th raifes'a 
valetudinarian to that warmth of ſocial affection 
which had naturally been his lot in a better ſtate” df 
health. 

Deference is the moſt complicate, the moſt indi- 
reft, and the moſt elegant of all compliments. 
Be cautious not to conſider a perſon as your ſupe- 
rior, merely becauſe he is your ſaperior in the point 
df aſſurance. This has often depreſſed the . a f 
à perſon of deſert and diffidence. 

A proper affurance, and competent fortune, are 
eſſential to liberty. | | 

'Taſte is purſued at a leſs expence than faſhion. - 

„Our time in towns ſeems ſhort to paſs, and long 
to reflect upon; in the country, the reverſe. 
Deference, before company, is the genteeleſt kind 
of flattery. The flattery of epiſtles affects one leſs, 
as they cannot be ſhewn without an appearance uf 
yunity- Flattery of the verbal kind is groſs.” In 
ſhort, applauſe is of too coarſe a nature to be ſwal. 
wed" in the groſ—though the extract or inc ure 
be ever ſo agreeable. 

When a perſon, for a ſplendid ſervitude; fore- 
goes an humble independeney, it may be called an 


wdvancement,”. ö en . r 
Vox. II. * Ac tit 4 JO; 


— 


—— 


an advantement from the pit to the gallery. Liberty 
is @ more invigorating cordial; than tokay. - 
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"Fx 77 of: 


Though punctilios are trifſing, they may be as 


important as the friendſhip of fome' perſons that re- 


gard them Indeed it is almoſt an univerſal prav- 
tice to rail at punctilio; and it ſeems in ſome mea- 
ſure a conſequence of our attachment to French fa- 
ſhions./” However, it is extremely obvious, that 
punctilio never cauſed half the quarrels that have 
ariſen from the freedom of behaviour, which is its 
oppoſite extreme. Were all men rational and civi- 
lized, the uſe of ceremony would be ſuperfluous: But 
as the caſe is, it at leaſt fixes ſome bounds to the 


encroachments of eccentric people, who, under the 


denomination of freedom, might demand the _ 
lege of breaking your head. 

There ſeem near as many people that want paſ- 
fion as want reaſon. . 

The world would be more happy, if perſons gave 
up more time to an intercourſe of friendſhip. But 
money engroſſes all our deference; and we ſcarce 
enjoy a ſocial hour, becauſe we think it unjuſtly ſtolen 
from the main buſineſs of our lives. mids 0 

The ſtate of man is not unlike that of a fiſfi 
hooked by an angler. Death allows us a little line. 
We flounce, and ſport, and vary our ſituation :+ But 


when we would extend our ſchemes, we diſcover our 


confinement, checked and limited by a ſuperior hand, 
who drags us from our element, whenſoever he | 
pleaſes. i Hh 
The vulgar trace your Faults; thoſe you have in 
common with themſelves: but they have no idea of 
your excellencies, to which they have no pretenſions. 
A perſon is ſomething taller by holding up his head. 
A man of ſenſe can be adequately eſteemed by 
none other than a man. of ſenſe: A fool by none 
but a fool. We ought to act upon this principle. 
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Now melancholy 6s it to trauel/ late and: fatigued, 
upon any ambitious project on a Winter's night; 
and obſerve the lights of cottages, where all the un- 
ambitious people are warm and happy, or at reſt in 
their beds. Some of them; ſays W., as wretehed 
as princes, for aught we know to the contrary! +; » 
It is generally a principle of indolence that makes 
ole ſo diſguſted with an artful character. We hate 
the continement of ſtanding 8 our own 
defence. is it usliu 
To behave with complaiſance, ene be es 
one muſt needs quarrel, is like eating before a vomit. 

Some perſons may with juſtice boaſt, that they 
. as much as others when they were but ten 
years old: And that their preſent knowledge com- 
prehends after the manner that a larger trunk con- 
tains the ſmaller ones it encloſes. 

It is poſſible to diſcover in fome faces the — 
nature intended, had ſhe not been ſomehow thwarted 
in her eperations: Is it not eaſy to remark the ſame 
diſtortion in ſome. minds? There is a phraſe pretty 
frequent amongſt the vulgar, and which they apply 
to abſolute fooks— That they have had a rock too 
much in their cradles. —With me, it is a moſt ex- 
preſſive idiom to deſcribe a diſlocated underſtanding: 
ai underſtanding, for inſtance, which, like a watch, 
diſcovers a multitude of ſuch parts, as appear obvi- 
_vaſly intended to belong to a ſyſtem of the greateſt 
perfection; yet which, by ſome unlucky Jamie, 
falls infinitely ſhort of it. 

As it not the wound our pride ſuſtains by being 
deceived, that makes us more averſe to hypocrites, 
than to the moſt audacious and barefaced. villain? 
Vet it ſeems as much a piece of juſtice to commend a 
man for talking more honeſtly than he acts, as it is 
toſblame a man for acting more diſhoneſtly than he 
id is ent nog BN $t:o 37 look & 
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talks. The ſum of the whole, however. is, that the 
one adds to other ne 1 
by his impudence. me 10 

A fool can neither eat, nor drinks: nor and, nor 
walk; nor, in hort, laugh, nor cry, nor take ſnuft, 
like a maa of ſenſe. How obvious the diſtinction! 

Independency may be found in comparative, as 
= as abſolute, abundance: I mean, where a per- 
cc cs Bids 
dune. 

There are very few perſuns who do not loſe Fg 
thing of their eſteem for you, upon your * 
to familiarity. 

The ſilly excuſe chat is aſden drawn from — 
time to correſpoud, becomes no one beſide a cobler 
with. ten or a dozen ee dependent on a _— 

ent 

One, perhaps, ought — funerals as — 
tuous as poſſible. or as private; either by obſcurity 
to elude, or by ſplendour to employ. the attention, 
that it may not be engaged by the moſt mare v 
circumſtance of our humanĩty. 

It happens, a little unluckily, that the tw 
who have the mo{t intimate contempt of money are 
the ſame that have the ſtrongeſt appetites for my 
pleaſures it procures. 

We are apt to look for thoſe virtues in the nad. 
ters of noblemen, that are but rarely to be found 
any where, except in the preambles to their patents. 
Some ſhining exceptions may be made to this rule: 
In general, we may conſider their appearance with 
us in public, as one does our wearing apparel, 
Which lord do you wear to-day? Why, I did 
„ think: to wear my lord F* ® ® ; but, as there will 
ebe little company in the Mall, 1 will e' en content 


*© myſelf to wear tlie ſame noble peer I wore * 
66 day.“ ”” f 
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The worſt inconvenience of a ſmall fortune is that 
it will not admit of inadvertency. - Inadvertency, 
however, ought to be placed at the head of moſt 
mens yearly accounts, and a ſum as regularly allot- 
ted to it as to any other article. 

It is with our judgments, as with our eyes. Some 
can fee objects at greater diſtance more diſtinctly, 
at the ſame time leſs diſtinctly than others the 10 
jects that are near them. . 

Notwithitanding the airs men give themſelves, 1 
believe no one ſees family to more advantage, than 

theperſons that have no ſhare in it. 

How important is the eye to the appearance of an 
human face! the chief index of temper, underſtand- 
ing, health, and love! What prodigious influence 
mult the ſame misfortunes -have on ſome perſons 
beyond others! as the loſs of an eye to a mere inſo- 
leut beauty, without the leaſt philoſophy to W 
herſelf! - 

'The perſon leaſt reſerved in his cenſure of ano- 

- ther's excefs in equipage, is commonly the perſan 
who would exhibit the ſame if it had been within 
his power; the ſource of both being a diſregard to 
decorum. Likewiſe he that violently arraigns, or 
fondly indulges it, agree in conſidering it a little 
too ſeriouſly. - 

Amid the moſt mercenary ages, it is but a ſecond- 
ary ſort of admiration that is beſtowed upon * 
ficence. 

An order of beauties, as of knights, with a ſtyle 
appropriated to them (as, for inſtance, To the Right 
Beautiful Lady ſuch a-one) would have as gocd a 
foundation as any other . claſs, but would, at the 
ſame time, be the moſt invidious of any order that 
was ever inſtituted. 

The firſt maxim a child is taught, is, that 


Learning is better than houſe and land; 
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but how little is its influence/as he grows up to mu- 
turity! eas, © Wia o Hot dh 40 
There if fontewhat very aſtoniſhing in the record 
6 dur moſt celebrated victories: 'I mean, the ſihull 
number of the conquerors killed in proportion to the 
conquered. At Agincourt, it is ſaid, were ten th6u- 
ſand, and fourteen thouſand maſſacred. Livy's #c- 
counts of this fort are ſo aſtoniſhing, that one is apt 
20 diſbelieve the hiſtorian—All the explanation one 
can find, is, that the groſs ſlaughter | is —_ „ — 


dne fide takes to fight. 1 


A perſon that is diſpoſed to throw off all veſtwve 
before an inferior, ſhould refle&, that he has alſo 
-his inferiors, to whom he may be equally communi- 
Duro. at; 

It is impoſſible for a man of ſenſe to guard againſt 
the mortification that may be given him by fools, 'or 
- heteroclite characters; becauſe he cannot foreſee 
them. A Wit-would cannot afford to difcard a fri- 
volous conceit, though it tends to affront you! an 
old maid, a country put, or a college pedant, will 
jpnorantly or wilfully blunder” upon ft uch hints as 
muſt diſcompoſe you. 

A man that is ſolicitons about his health, or ap- 
prehenſive of ſome acute diſorder, ſhould write a 
journal of his conſtitution, for the better een 
of his phyſician. 

SGhoſts have no more connection with kun 
than the myſtery of a barber with that of a ſurgęon; 
yet we find they go together. Perhaps Nox and 
Chaos were their mythological parents. Homer 

He makes a lady but a poor recompence who mur 
his her, becauſe he has kept her company long aſtbr 
Bis affection is ' eſtranged. Does tie not rather em 
creaſe the injury? / eis 

Second thoughts e are the very worſt of 
all thoughts, Furſt and third very often coincide, 


Indeed ſecond thoughts are too frequently formed 


by the love of novelty, of ſhewing penetration, 
diſtinguiſhing ourſelves from the mob, and have con- 
ſeqnently leſs of ſimplicity, and more of affectation. 
This, however, regards principally objefts of taſte and 
fancy. Third thoughts, at leaſt, are-here, very wor 
bee. TON 
46; Sgt a beggar on horſe-back,” and he'll ride,” is 
common proverb, and a real truth. The Nous 
ome is an inexpertus homo, and conſequently muſt 
purchaſe finery, before he knows the emptineſs of. it. 
experimental y. The eſtabliſhed gentleman, diſr re- 
gards it, through habit and familiarity. 

The foppery of love. verſes, when a 3 
and indiſpoſed, is perfect ipecacuanha. 1 
;: Antiquity of family, and diſtinctions of gentry, 
have, perhaps, leſs weight in this age, than they had 
eder heretofore : the bend dexter or ſiniſter; the 
chief, the canton, or the cheveron, are greatly. out 
ef date. The heralds are at length diſcovered to 
have no legal authority. Spain, indeed, continues 
to preſerve the diſtinction, and is poor. France (by 
their diſpute about trading nobility) ſeems inclined 
ta ſhake it off. Who now looks with veneration 
on the ante -deluvian pedigree of a Welchman? Pro- 
perty either is, or is ſure to purchaſe diſtinction, let 
the king at arms, or the old maiden aunt, preach as 
long as either pleaſes. It is ſo; perhaps it ought to 
be ſo. All honours ſhould lie open, all encourage 
ment be allowed to the members of trade in a trading 
nation: And as the nobility find it very expedient to 
partake of their profits, ſo they, in return, ſhould 
obtain a ſhare in the others honours. One would, 
however, wiſh the acquiſition of learning Was as 1 
ee, ede AOAgY | 
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FF is often aſſerted, by pretenders to ſingular pens 
tration, chat the aſſutance fancy is ſuppuſed to 
draw from wine, is merely imaginary. and chimeri- 
cal: that all which the poets have urged on this 
head, is abſolute rant and enthuſiaſm; and has n 
foundation in truth or nature. I am inclined to 
think otherwiſe. Judgment, I readily allow, de- 
rives no beneſit from the nobleſt cordial. But per- 
ſons of a phlegmatic conſtitution have thoſe. excel: 
leacies often ſupprefled, of which their imagination 
is truly capable, by reaſon of a lentor, which wine 
may naturally remove. It raiſes low ſpirits to à 
pitch neceſſary for the exertion of fancy. It con- 
futes the non eſt tarti, ſo frequently maxim with 
ſpeculative perſons. It quickens that ambition, or 
that ſocial bias, which makes a perſon wiſh to ſhine, 
or to pleaſe. Aſk what tradition ſays of Mr Addi- 
fon's converſation. But inftances in point of con- 
verſation come within every one's obſervance. Why 
then may it not be allowed e the ſame ef- 
fects in writing? 
© The affected phraſes I hate moſt, are thoſe on 
which your half-wits found their reputation. Such 
as Pretty trifler, Fair plaintiff, Lovely archi- 
ep,” be. 7; 

Doctor Young has a ſurpriſing knack of beirighng 
5 from a diſtance, from their lurking S 
iv a moment's time. ar 

- There is nothing ſo difagreeable in works oF ths 
mour as an inſipid, unſupported vivacity ;* the very 
huſks of drollery 5 -bottled ſmall-beer; a man dt. 
riding his horſe ; lewdneſs and impotence; - n fler ry 
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actor in a phlegmatic ſcene ; an illiterate and ſtupid 
preacher diſcourſing upon Urim and Thummim, and 
beating the pulpit cuſmion in ſuch *a manner, as 
though he would make EE 
out of it at once. ND 4 F 

Au editor. or a tranſlator, | ane 
Sifſerent writers; and, forming all into a wreath, 
Hheſtows it on his author's.tomb. The thunder uf 
Demoſthenes, the weight of Tully, the judgment of 
Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, the ſublimity uf Ho- 
mer, the majeſty of Virgil, the wit of Ovid, the 
propriety of Horace, the accuracy of Terence, the 
brevity of Phædrus, and the poignancy af juvenal, 
{with every name of note he can poſſibly recall to 
Mind), are given to ſome ancient ſcribbler, in whom 
affectation and the love of novelty diſpoſes bim te 
fad out beauties. * __ 


er Vanburgh ag wit and Con- 


Sha vegans ſcull of a pedant generally furniſhes 
out a throne and temple for vanity. 


| May not the cuſtom of ſcraping when we bow, be 
erived from the ancient cuſtom of throwing their 
backwards off their feet? 
A bird in the air ſhall carry the tale, and that 
„ which hath wings ſhall tell the matter.” Such is 
alſo the preſent phraſe A little bird told it me”— 
ſays nurſe . | 
be preference which ſome gives to Virgil before 
Homer is often owing to complexion: ſome are 
more formed to enjoy the grand ; and others, the 
beautiful. But as for invention and ſublimity, the 
moſt: ſhining qualities. of imagination, there is ſurely 
no, compariſon between them.—Yet by enjoy Virgil 
e. 1 allo Tr Ar 
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Agreeable ideas riſe, in proportion as they are 
drawn from manimates, from vegetables, nn 
mals, and from human creatures 
One roaſbn why 1 
to the ſenſe; is, that the pleaſanteſt objects have often 
the moſthurmonious names annexed to them. + 

A man ef a merely argumentative caſt will-read 
poetry as proſe ; will only regard the quantum it 
contains of ſolid reaſoning : juſt as a clown attach a 
deſert, conſidering it as ſo much victuals, and re- 
Fardleſs of thoſe lively or emblematical decorations, 
which the cook, for many r e en- 
| Yeavoured to beſtow upon it. 

: Notwithſtanding all that Rouſſeau has atvinces 
| iv" very ingeniouſly upon plays and players, their 

_ profeſſion is, like that of a painter, one of the imita- 
tive arts, whoſe means are pleaſure, and whoſe end 
is virtue. They both alike, for a ſubliſtence, ſubmit 
themſelves to public opinion: and the diſhanour 
That has attended the laſt profeſſion, ſcem: not eaſily 

accountable. - 

As there are evidently words in Engliſh poetry 
that have all the force of a dactyle, and, if properly 
inſerted, have no ſmall beauty on that account, it 
Teems abſurd to contract, or print them otherwiſe 
than at length. 

„The looſe wall tottering o'er the trembling 

„ ſhade.” Ogilvyꝰs Day of Fudgment. 

«© Tremibling” has alſo the force of a dactyle in a 
leſs degree—but cannot be written otherwiſe. . 

I have ſometimes thought Virgil fo remarkably 
muſical, that were his lines read to a muſician, 
wholly ignorant of the language, by a perſon of ca- 
pacity to give each word its proper accent, he would 
not fail to diſtingniſh in it all the graces of har- 
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I think I can obſerve a peeuliar beauty in the 
addition of a ſhort ſyllable at the end of a blank 
verſe: I mean, however, in blank dialogue. In 
other poetry it is as ſure. to flatten; which may be 
diſcerned in Prior's tranſtation of Callimachus, viz. 
de the holy Vidim—DiQtzan, hearſt thou--Birth,. 
Great Rhea—Inferior Reptile,” &c.: for the tran- 
fativn abounds with them; and is Fondersd by that 
means proſuic. 

The cafe is only, . proſe being an imigation ebcom- 
mon life, the nature of un ode requires this ould 
be lifted ſome degrees higher. 1: u toitte, 

But in dialogue, the language ought vever to leave 
Nature the leaſt out of fight; and eſpecially where 
pity is to be produced, it appears to receive an ad- 
vantage from the melancholy flow this ſyllable. occa- 
fions. Let me produce a few inſtances from Otway's 
tragedy of the Unhappy Marriage; and, in order 
to form a judgment, let the reader ſubſtitute a word 
of equal import, but of a ſyllable leſs, in the place 
of the inſtances I produce (inſtances are number- 
Jes. ren damarnantags. Dammann 


Jogve ). 
"6050-968 Sure my ill fate's upon mer ä 


„Why was I not laid in my peaceful grave, 
Wich my poor parents, and at reſt as they are?” 


a WT never fee you now you have been kinder. v 


b Why was I made with all my fex's ſoftneſs, 
« Yet want the cunning to conceal its follies? - 
n fee Caſtulio—tax him with his falſehobd.” 


on 1 


“ Should you charge rough, 
Ea 1 I ſhould but weep, and anſwer you | with ſob- 
es 2 bing.” T6. I T 
* £4 4 tut AJ. A N 18. 9 011 


« When thou art from me, | every place is deskrt. P 
TE 2 
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" 116 surely Paradiſe is ronnd me, B Zi 


Aud every ſenſe is full of thy perfection. 
To hear thee: ſpeak nen, a madman's 
$5345; . frenzy, fl 432i 0 fa 
„Till by attention he forgot: his fornowes,”.: 220VG. 
2200 PE Sho" anen "with "thn" GehC—or T offen 

hun”? #161 91 
* And hang upon you like a drowning creature. * 
een fair roſe, and rifled all its ſeetneſ N 


-«« Give me Chamont, and let the world forſaks 

me.” | 
„ve drank. an healing Seng | 
For all my cares, and never more ſhall wrong, 
8 thee.” 


When I'm laid low in the cold grave forgotten, 
. 6 May you be happy in a fairer bride,. 


20 


+ But none can ever love you like Monimia. 


I ſhould. imagine, that in fome or moſt of theſs 
examples, a particular degree of tenderneſs is owing 
to the ſupernumerary ſyllable; yet it requires a nice 
ear for the diſpoſition of it (for it muſt not be uni- 
verſal); ; and with this, may give at once an harmo- 
nous flow, a natural eaſe, an energy, e tht 
and variety to the language. 

A man of dry found judgment attends to — 
truth of the propoſition; a man of ear and ſenfibili- 
ty, to the muſic of the verſification: a man of a 
well regulated taſte finds the former more deeply 
imprinted on him, by the judicious management of 
the latter. 

It ſeems to me, that what are called notes at the 
bettons of pages (as well as parenthefes in writing) 
might be generally avoided, without injuring the 
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thread of à diſtouſe . It is true might require 
ſome addreſs to interweave them gracefuſſy into the 
text q but how much more agreeable would be the 
effect, than to interrupt the reader by ſuchi frequent 
avocations? How much mot᷑e graceful to play a tune 
upon one ſet of keys, with varied ſtops, than to ſeek 
the ſame variety, by an aukward motion from one 
ſet to another? 

it bears a little hard upon our candour, that 60 8 

taleè to pieces, iu our language, ſigniſies the Tame as 
e ee 
good nature can 2 * allow, as can the laws of 
etymology. _ 
The ordinary letters Pc, friend to friend. ſeem 
capable of receiving a better turn, than mere com- 
pliment, frivolous intelligence, or profeſſions of 
friendſhip. continually repeated. "The eſtabliſhed 
maxim to correſpond with eaſe, has almoſt excluded 
every uſeful ſubject. But may not exceſs of negli- 
gence diſcover affectation, as well as its oppoſite ex- 
treme? There are many degrees of intermediate 
ſolidity betwixt a Weſtphalia ham and a whip 9 | 
labub. 


l am aſtoniſhed to-remark the defect of ear, which 
fave tolerable harmonious poets diſcover in their 
Alexandrines. It ſeems wonderful that an error ſo 
obvious, and ſo very diſguſtful to a nice ear, ſhould 
oetur ſo frequently as the following: 


% What ſeraph e' er could preach 
4. So choice a lecture as his wondꝰrous virtues 


20 214917 « lore 7 9 
The pauſe being after the ſixth ſyllable, Pe is plain 
e whole emphatis of pronunciation is. thrown upon 


g particle as. It ſeems moſt amazing to me, 
. ſhould be ſo common a blunder. 
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Simplex mumditfis has been eſteemed univerſally 
do be a phraſe at once very expreſſive, and of very 
difficult interpretation: at leaſt not very capable to 
de explained without circumlocution. What objec- 
tion can we make to that ſingle word elegant, which 
excludes the glare and multiplicity of ornaments on 
one kde, Such as it does dirt and ruſticity on the 
other : 
Ihe French uſe the word naive in ſuch a feiiſe 
as to be explained by no Englith word; unleſs we 
will ſubmit to reſtrain ourfelves in the application 
of the word fer:timental. It means the language 
of paſſion ar the heart, in oppoſition to the language 
of reflection and the head. 
The moſt frequent miſtake that is made. ſeems 
to be that of the means for the end: thus riches for 
Happineſs, and thus learning for ſenſe. The former 
def theſe is hourly obſervable: and as to the latter, 
methinks this age affords frequent and rim. A in- 
Kances. 
It is with real concern that I bing many per- 


ſons of true poetical genius endeavonring to quench- 


their native fire, that they may exhibit learning with» 
ont a ſingle ſpark of it. Nor is it uncommon to ſee” 


an author tranflate a book, when with half the pains 


he could write a better: but the tranſlation favours 
more of learning; and gives room for notes, which 
exhibit more. 

Learning, like meney, may be of ſo baſe a coin, 
2 to be utterly void of uſe ; or, if ſterling, may. re- 
quire good management, to make it ferve the pur- 
poſes of ſenſe or happineſs. 
When a nobleman has once conferred any great 
' favour on his inferior, he ought thenceforth to con- 
Tider, that his requefts, his advice, and even 


inti- 
mations, — commands; and to bende Wr ee 17 


vj 


g 
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with the utmoſt. tenderneſs. The perſon whom he 
obliges has otherwiſe Joſt his freedom, e K. S0 . 


F Hac ego fi compellar imagine, cun&a reſigno: 
Nec ſommum plebis laudo ſatur altilium 5. nec 
Ona divitiis Arabum. liberrima mio. 701. 


710 


be amiable and the ſevere, Mr 
and beautiful, by different proportions, are mixed in 
grery character. Accordingly, as either is predomi- 
pant, men imprint the paſſions of love of. fear, The 
beſt punch depends on a proper n—_—_ 
* 
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Burke's ſablime 
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_ poſſeſs it; and that no conduct is wiſe, beſide what 
has a tendency to enrich us. 
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HERE are m many perſons acquire to ab 
a character of inſincerity, from what is in truth 


mere inconſtancy. And there are perſons of warm, 


but changeable paſſions; perhaps the ſincereſt of any 


in the very inſtant they make profeſſion, but the very 


leaſt to be depended on through the ſhort duration 
of all extremes. It has often puzzled me, on this 
account, to aſcertain the character of Lady Luxhbo-. 
rough ; yet whatever were her principles, I eſteem 
Lord Bolingbroke's to have been the ſame. She 
ſeemed in all reſpects the female Lord Bolingbroke. 

The principal if not the only difference betwixt 
honeſty and honour, ſeems to lie in their different 
motives : the object of the latter being PR 
and of the former, duty. 

It is the greateſt comfort to the poor, whoſe i igno- 
Tance often inclines them to an ill-grounded envy, 
that the rich muſt die as well as themſelves. _ 

The common people call wit, mirth ; and fancy, 
folly ; fanciful and folliful, they uſe indiſcriminately, 
It ſeems to flow from hence, that they conſider mo- 
ney as of more importance. than the perſons .who 


One ſhould not deſtroy an inſect, one ſhould pat, 
quarrel. with. a dog, without a reaſon ſufficient, to, 
vindicate one through all the courts of morality. ,., 

The trouble occaſioned by want of a ſervant, is ſo. 
much leſs than-the plague of a bad one, as it is leſs. 


to clean a 185 N 8 


of anger. 7 x 
* Siſter to Lord Bolingbroke : with her tho cutie bad) 
enjoyed a literary correſpondence, 
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The fund of ſenſible diſcourſe is limited; that of 
- jeſt and badineri infinite. In companies 
then, where en'e#; 0 to be learnt, K 9 
better to get upon the familiar _— T9, YA 


take in the way of raillery. - 
"When a wife or miſtreſs lives as in a Jail,” due 


\ori-that conſines her lives the life of a fallor-. oy 
OF here ſeems ſome analogy berwixt a "perſon's 
manner! in every action of his life. 
ady Luxborougi's hand- writing was iat the fame 
ine delicate and maſculine. Her features, her air, 
h& underſtanding, her motions, and her fentiments, 
were the ſame. Mr W, in the ſame reſpetts, 
| delicate, but not maſculine. Mr C=— rather 
more delicate than maſculine. Mr J— rather 
more maſculine than delicate. And this, in regard 
to the three-laſt, extends to their drawing, verſifica- 
non, &c. &c, &c. 14 
Riches deſerve the attention of young ESO 
5 than old 9 though the practice is other - 
* confume one's: time and fortune at once, with- 
out pleaſure, recompence, or figure, is like pouring 
— one's ſpirits rather in phlebotomy than enjoy- 
Parents are generally partial to great vivacity in 
their children, and are apt to be more or leſs fond 
of them in proportion to it. Perhaps, there cannot 
be a fymptom leſs expreſſive of future judgment and 
ſokdity. It ſeems thoroughly to perclude not only 
depth of penetration, but alſo delicacy of ſentiment.” 
Neither does it feem any way confiſtent with a ſenſi- 
bility of pleaſure, notwithſtanding all external ap- 
pedrahtes. It is a mere greyhound puppy in a war- 
ren, that runs at all truths, and at all ſorts of plea: 
ſurè zobut does not allow itfelf rack to be ſucceſeful 
Vor. II. e eee lie boyetns 


N 


paſſions, than that of paſſion and reaſon: yet, per- 
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In ſecuring any. It is a buſy bee, whoſe-whole' time 
paſſes away in mere flight from flower to flower; 


'Vithout reftivg upon any a ſufficient time to gather 


honey. 1 ATI9EK 
The Queen of Sweden Aeclered, „ ſhe ad not 
«thove men as men; but merely — they were 
„not women.” What a ſpirited piece of ſatire! 
In mixed converſation, or amongſt perſons of no 
great knowledge, one indulges one's ſelf in diſeourſe 
that is neither ingenious nor ſignificant. Vapid fri- 
vdlous chit· chat ſerves to paſs away the time. But 
corked tp again in retirement, we recover our wonted 


5 ſtrength, ſpirit, and flavour. 


"The making preſents to a lady one oddreſſes is 
like throwing armour into an enemy's — wore 


; reſolution to recover it. 


e that Hes a- bed all a ſummer's morning, loſes 
the chief pleaſure of the day: he that gives up his 
youth to Wddlence, 2 3 m 
kind. | 
Spleen is often ue elle than obſtrufed perſpra- 


| tion. 


The regard men rm profeſs for their ſape- 
riors, is oftentimes rewarded—in the manner 1e 


ſerves. 


Miethinks, ue ideen mer with refhat ae 


to as high a character as they can act becomingly. 


Shining characters are not always the moſt ee : 
able ones. The miid radiance of an emerald is by 


no means leſs pleaſing than the glare of a ruby: + 


Mankind ſuffers more by the conflict of contrary 


haps, the trueſt way to quenth- one palin is to 
Kindle up another.. ra 
Prudent men ſhould lock up their women hung 
_only their intimates a key. 24210, 


_ 
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The country eſquire limits his ambition to a pre- 
eminence in the knowledge of horſes; that is, of an 
animal that may condey him with credit, eaſe, and 
ſafety, the little journeys he has to go. The philo- 
ſopher directs his ambition to ſome well- grounded 
ſcience, which may, with the ſame eaſe, credit, and 
ſafety. tranſport him through every ſtage. of being; 
fo: that he may not be overthrown by er 
trailed inſipidly along by apzetyůuh)g. 
Tom Tweedle played a good fiddle; — nothing fa- 
tisfied with the inconſiderable appellation of a fiddler; 
dropped the practice, and is now no character. 

The beſt time to frame an anſwer to the letters of 
a friend, is the moment you receive them. Then 
we warmth of friendſhip, and the ae . 
* moſt forcibly co-operate. _ 

The philoſophers and ancient fages, who. "4 
Amend againſt the vanity of all external advantages, 
feern in an equal degree to have countenanced and 
authorized the mental oues, or they would condemn 
their own example. | 

Superiority in wit is more frequently the cauſe of 

vanity than ſuperiority of judgment; as as the perſon 
that wears an ornamental ſword, is ever more vain 
than he that wears an uſeful one. 
The perfon who has a ſuperiority in wit is en- 
abled, by the means of it, to ſee his ſuperiority : 
Hence a deference expected, and offence taken upon 
the failure. Add to this, that wit, conſidered as 
fancy, renders all the paſſions more ſenſible ; the 
love of fame more remarkably fo; and you have 
ſome ſort of reaſon for the revenge taken by . wits 
upon thoſe who negle& them. 

In the quarrels of our friends, it is jncrpbent on 


vs to take a part—in the quarrels of mere acquaint- 


ance, it is needleſs, and * impertinent. 
2 
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When I have purchaſed aught by way of mere 
wat your reflexion- upou the coſt not only 
intimates the bargain I have ide to be a * m_ 


dut tends to make it fo. 


_ © Had I the money thoſe paintings coſt, ? ſays Tor- 
per, *'\methinks I would have diſcovered ſome better 
method of diſpoſing of it.“ And in what would 
den eee expended it?“ © ] would buy ſome fine 
© horſes.” But you have already what anſwer 
your purpoſe!” Les, but I have a particular 


fancy for a ſſhe horſe.” © And have not 1, who 


«© bought theſe pictures, the fame argument on my 


__ « fide??? The truth is, he who extols his own. amuſe- 


ments, and condemns another perſon's, unleſs he 


does it as they bear relation to virtue or vice, will 


at all times find himſelf at a loſs for an argument. 
People of real genius have ſtrong paſſions; people 


_ of ſtrong paſſions have great partialities; ſuch as 
Mr Pope for Lord Bolingbroke, &c. Perſons of 
dow parts have languid paſlions, and perſons of 


languid paſſions have little partiality. They neither. 
love nor hate, nor look, nor move, with the energy 
of a man. of ſenſe. The faults of the former ſhould 


be balanced with their excellencies ; and the blame«- 


lefineſs of the latter ſhould be weighed with their 


-in'ignificancy. Happineſs and virtue are, perhaps, 
L diſpenſed with more equality than we are 


aware 
Extreme volatile and ſprightly tempers a. in- 
conſiſtent with any great enjoyment. There is too 


much time waſted in the mere tranſition from one 


object to another. No room for thoſe deep impreſ-- 
ſions, which are made alone by the duration of an 


idea; and are quite requiſite to any ſtrong ſenfatibn, 


either of pleaſure or of pain. The bee to collect 


honey, or the ſpider to gather poiſon, muſt abide, 
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ſome time upon the weed or flower. They whoſe 
fluids; are mere ſal volatile, ſeem rather chearful 
than happy men: The temper above deſcribed is 
oftener the lot ni Wee enen 
abilities. 3. 2 $3} 


There are no yerſons more olicitams, phone - the 


preſervation of rank, than thoſe who have no rank 
at all. Obferve the humours of a country chriſten- 


ing; and you will find no court in e 7 


ceremonious as the quality of Brentford, ..., -.. 
Eritics will ſometimes prefer the faulty ſtate of a 
compoſition to the improved one, through mere per- 
verſeneſs: In like manner, ſome will extol a perſon's 
paſt conduct, to depreciate his preſent: Theſe are 


ſome of the nnn 


envy. 
{Freed afford us the advantage of ſhade i in kia 
as well as fuel in winter; as the ſame virtue allays 


the fervour of intemperate paſſions in our youth, and 


ſerves to comfort and keep us warm amid the ri 
ou: of old age. 

The term #deciſion, in a man's charaQer; implies 
an idea very nicely different from that of irreſolu- 
ton: yet it has a tendency to produce it; and, like 
that, has often its original in exceſſive delicacy and 
reſmement. 

Perſons of proud yet abjett ſpirits will deſpiſe you 
for thoſe diſtreſſes, for which the generous mind will 
pity, and endeavour to befriend you; a hint, to 
whom only you ſhould diſcloſe, and from whom you 
mould conceal them. Yet, perhaps, in general, it 
may be prudent to conceal them from perſons of an. 
appotite party. 

The facrifieing of our anger to our intereſt 1 is 
oftentimes no- more than the chang 2 a 3 
paſbon for a pleaſurable. | 
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There are not five in fie hundred that pity, but, 
at the ſame time, alſo deſpiſe; a reaſon that you 
ſhould: be cautious to whom and where you com- 
plain. The fartheſt a prudent man ſhould- proceed, 

in general, is to laugh at ſome of his own foibles; 
when this may be a means of removing envy from 
| the more important parts of his character.. 
Effeminacy of appearance, and an exceſſive atten- 
nda to the minuter parts of dreſs, is, I believe, pro- 
perly, in the general run, eſteemed a fymptom of 
| irreſolution. But yet inſtances are ſeen to abound 
|; In the French nation to the contrary. And in our 
on, that of Lord Mark Kerr was an inſtance equal 
to a thouſand. A fauff-box hinge, rendered inviſible, 
was an object on which his happineſs appeared to 
turn; which, however, might be clouded by a ſpeck 
of dirt, or wounded by a hole in the heel of his 
ſtocking-. Yet this man's intrepidity was ſhe wn 
| deyond all contradiftion. What ſhall we ſay then 
| of Mr Gray, of manners very delicate, yet poſſeſſed 
of a poetical vein fraught with the nobleſt and ſu- 
BH '  blimeſt images, and of a mind remarkably well ſtored 
| with the more maſculine parts of learning — 
Here, perhaps, we muſt remain in fuſpenfe—For 
| though taſte does not imply manners, ſo neither does 
| it preclude them: or what hinders that a man ſhould 
feel that fame delicacy in regard to real —_— 
which he does in regard to drefs ? | 
If beneficence be not in a perſon's will, . 
ports it to mankind that it is ever ſo mueh in hie 
power? And yet we ſee how much more — —.— 
generally paid to a worthleſs man of fortune, than 
to the moſt benevolent beggar that ever uttered an 
ineffectual bleffing. It is all agreeable to Mr Burke's 
theſis, chat the formidable idea of power affefts-nivre 
deeply than the moſt beautiful image We c. 
ceive of moral virtue. 
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A perſon that is not merely ſtupid, is naturally 
under the influence of the acute paſſions, or the flow 
Ahe principle of revenge is meant for the ſecurity 
of the individual: and ſuppoſing a perſon has not 
coutage to put it immediately into practice, he com- 
monty ſtrives to make himſelf remarlcable for the 
perſeverance of his reſentment. Both theſe have the 
ſame motive, to impreſs a dread upon our enemies 
oß injuring us for the future: and though the world 
de more inclined to favour the raſh” than the 
phlegmatic enemy, it is hard to ſay which of the 
two has given riſe to more diſmal conſequences 
The reaſon of this partiality may be deduced from 
the ſame original as the preference that is given to 
downright before hypocriſy. To be 
cheated into an ill. placed eſteem, or to be under - 
mined by concealed malignity, diſcovers a contempt 
for our underſtanding, and leſſens the idea we enter - 
tꝛin of it ourſelves. They hurt our pride more than 
— ring, gu Fe ERR | 7 
King James the Firſt, willing to involve the regal 
d in myſtery, that, like natural objects, it might 
appear greater through the fog, declared it preſump- 
tion for a ſubject to fay 4+ what a king might do in 
the fulneſs of his power. n This was abſurd: but 
it ſeems preſumption in a man of the world, to ſay 
What means a man of genius may think inſtrumental 
to his happineſs. W uſed to ſay, it was pre» 
ſumption for him to make conjectures on the occa- 
hon...) A perfon of refinement ſeems to have his plea- 
ſures diſtinct from the common run of men: what 

te world calls important, is to him wholly frivolous; 
and what the world eſteem aden, ſeems SEW 


Bal t his tranquillity. 


Phe apparatus of a funeral e id 226k] 
of people, and ſometimes among the great, has one 
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effect that is not frivolous; It in ſome meaſure diſſi- 
pates and draws off the attention from the main ob- 
Jiect of concern. Weaker minds find a; fort of relief 
un being compelled to give directions about the man- 
ner af interment: and the great ſolemnity of the 
hearſe, plumes, and eſcutcheons, though they add to 
the force of terror, diminiſh that of ſimple grief 
There are ſome people whom you cannot regard, 
though they ſeem deſirous to oblige you; nay, even 
though they do you actual ſervices. This is the caſe 
where ever their ſeutiments are too widely different 
from your own. Thus a perſon truly avaricious can 
never make himſelf truly agreeable to ene enamour- 
ed with the arts and ſciences. A perſon of exquiſite 
ſenſibility and tenderneſs can never be truly pleaſed 
with another of no feelings; who can ſee the moſt 
intimate of his friends or kindred expire without 
any greater pain than if he beheld a pitcher broken. 
 Thefe, properly ſpeaking, can be ſaid to feel nothing 
but the point of a ſword ; and one could more eaſily 
pardon them, if this apathy were the effect of phito+* 
fophy, and not want of thought. But what I would 
inculcate is. with tempers thus different one ſhould 
never attempt any cloſe connexion: - „i 


CTupis et agnis quanta ſortito obtigit, * 
Tecum miki diſcordia eſt. 4 e de 
Yet it may be a point of prudence to new them fir 
vility, and allow a toleration to their various | 
peniities. To converſe much with them would — 
only be painful, but tend to injure your own diſpo- 
 fition: and to aim at obtaining their applauſe, would 
only make your character inconſiſtet. 
There are ſome people who find a gloomy kind of 
pleaſure in glouting, which could hardly be encreaſed 
dy the ſatisfaction of * their withes Sranted. 


* 


'S- 
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This ia, ſeemimgly a bad character: and yet often 
conne ed with a ſenſe of honour, of eünfeleous me- : 
rit. with warm gratitude, great lincerity; nn 
other valuable qualities. | Hιj,uve guts. 
There is a degree of underſtanding in women, 
with-which one not only ought to be comtented, but 
abſulutely pleaſed. One would not, — chem, res 
quire the unfathomable aby. 
The worſt conſequence of * our paſſons 
in regard to objects of an indifferent nature, is, that 
it cauſos them to proceed with greater violence to- 
wards other and other objects; and ſo ad 7#fruttumr.; 
L:wiſh for my pocket an elegant etui; and gold to 
remove the pain of wiſhing, and to partake the pleas ., 
ſure of enjoyment. I Would part with the purchaſfe- 
money, for which I have leſs regard; but the grati- 
ſteation of this wiſh would generate fifty others, that 
would be ruinous. See Epictetus; ; who, therefore, 
adviſes to reſiſt the firſt. 
virtue and agreeableneſs are, I fear, too often 
ſeparated ; that is, externals affect and captivate the 
fancy, where internal worth is wanting to engage 
and attach one's reaſon—A moſt perplexing circum- 
Rance : and no where more remarkable, than when 
we ſee a wiſe man totally enflaved by the beauty or 
a perſon he deſpiſes. 

I know not whether encreaſing years do not cauſe 
one to eſteem fewer people, and to bear with more. 
Query, Whether friendſhip for the ſex do not tend 
do leffen the ſenſual appetite ; and vice, verſa? _ d 

1 chink I never knew an inſtance of great quick. 
ve of parts being joined with great ſolidity. The 
oſt rapid rivers are ſeldom or never deep. 

To be at once a rake, and to glory in the charac- 
ter, diſrovers at che * ame | ime a bad ſp poſition, and 
Fi taſte 9 

Vox. II. 9 a F 
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There are perſons who flide inſenſibly into an 


habit of contradiction. Their firſt endeavour, upon 


hearing aught aſſerted, is to diſcover herein it may 
be plauſibly diſputed. This, they imagine, gives an 
-Qir- of great ſagacity ; and if they can mingle a 
with contradiction, think they diſplay great ſupeti 
rity. One ſhould be cautious againſt the advances 
of this kind of propenſity, which loſes us friends in a 
matter generally of no conſequence. 

The ſolicitude of peers to preſerve, or to exalt 


their rank, is eſteemed no other than a manly and 
becoming ambition. The care of commoners, on 


the ſame ſubje&, is deemed either vauity, formality, 
or pride. 


An income * life only ann the beſt calculated 
For- the circumſtances and ſituation of mortal man: 


the. farther property in an eſtate increaſes the diff 


cCulty of diſengaging our affections from this world, 
and of thinking in the manner we ought to think of a 
ſyſtem from which we mult be entirely ſeparated: 


LI truſt chat ſinking fund, my life.” Pope. 


Surpriſe quickens enjoyment, and expectation ba- 
niſhes ſurpriſe; this is the ſimple reaſon, why few 


.pleaſures, that have engroſſed our attention previ- 


'ouſly, ever anſwer our ideas of them. Add to this, 
that imagination is a great magnifier, and cauſes the 
hopes we conceive to grow too large for their ob- 


-jet—Thus expectation does not only deſtroy the ad- 
vantage of ſurpriſe, and ſo flattens pleaſure ; hut 
males up hope for an imaginary addition, which 
© ves the = . 
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TR we ſhould got prop to God t 
keep us ſtedfaſt in any. fai 5 but 6 
ally, that. it be a right one. l 
Wen a tree is falling, I have ſeen me labvatets, 
by a trivial Jerk with a rope, throw it upon the — 
Where they would wiſh it ſhould le Divines, un- 
derſtanding this text too literally, pretend; by "oh 
Ittle interpoſſtion in the article of * to regulate 
* perſon's everlaſting happineſs. I faticy, the 'allu-- 
fion will hardly countenance their preſumptions”! 
When misfortunes happen to ſuch as diſſent from 
us in matters of rehgion, we call them judgments: 
When to thoſe of our own ſect, we call them trials: 
when to perſons neither way diſtinguiſhed, we are 
content to impure them to the ſettled courſe of 
things. 
In regard to church muſit ic, if a man cannot be 
hid to be merry or good-humoured when he is tick - 
led till he laughs, why ſhonld he be eſteemed de- 
yout or pious when he is tweedled into zeal by the 
drone pipe of an organ? —In anſwer to this it may 
be ſaid, that if ſuch an elevation of the ſpirits be not 
meritorious, be not devotion, yet it is attended with 
22 conſequences; as it leaves a good impreſſion 
on the mind, favourable to virtue and a religious 
Ake. 
The rich man, adjvining to his country. cat, erects 
a chapel, as he pretends, to God Almighty, but, in 
truth; to his own vain- glory; furniſhes it with luxu- 
rious conveniences, for prayers that will be never 
faid. The poor man kneels by his bed; fe,, and 
goes to heaven before him. 
A a 2 
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I, ſhould, think, a, clergyman might diſtinguiſh. 
himſelf by, compoſing a. ſet of ſermons upon the 
ordinary virtues. extolled in claflic writers, intro- 


2 the ornamental flouriſhes- of Horace, Juve- 


& C ö 30 
hs Againſt family pride, might. be taken from 


12 Stemmata quid faciunt, Horace Non 


quia. Meceuas, and Marius's ſpeech in Sante. 
1 Is not this Joſeph the men 
44 ſon; 27, 

2. A fermon upon the advantages of Fee a 
contentment, and rural life, might be abundantly 
embelliſhed from. the claſlics, and would be _ 
grateful and ſerviceable to the common people; 3 
the chief paſſion from which they ſuffer is envy, 1 
believe, miſplaced. 

3. Another might be calculated for each ſeaſon of 


| the year; Uluſtrating the wiſdom, the power, and 


the benevolence of Providence—How idle to forego 


widening the breach betwixt grace and. works, pre- 
deſtination and election; ſolving the revelations ; or 
aſcertaining the preciſe nature of Urim and TH 
mimi on 


behalf of a religious life, that a contrary behaviour 


indeed true, but ſeems an argument of a ſubordinate 
kind: the article of death is more frequently of 


virtue makes us happy daily, and removes the fear 
of death from our lives antecedently, than that it 
ſmooths the pillow of a death- bed? 


tions among the vulgar of the Englifh nation ou 
wholly to be Teinoved : _The notion of a gholVs Po 


ſuch fair and peaceable ſubje&s, for the ſake of 


It is a common argument amongſt divines, in the: 


has ſuch conſequences when we come to die. It is 


ſhort duration. Is it not a ſtronger perſuaſive, that 


It is a queſtion, whether the remaining [OS | 
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. pearance for the diſc6very' of murder; or any fla- 
grant act of injuſtiee; that What is got! over the 
„ devil's back will be ſpent under his bell7;?“ chat 
« cards are the devib's books,” &. 

If there be numbers of people that _ als 
devour their ſpecies; that have contradictory notions. 
of beauty; that have deemed it meritorious to offer 
up human ſacrifices ; to leave their parents in deſerts 
of wild beaſts; to expoſe their offspring as Toon as 
born, &c. &c. there ſhould ſeem to be no univerſal 
moral ſenſe ; and of conſequence, none. 

Ir ih not now, „We have ſeen his Ritz in the 
© eaſt,” but We have ſeen his ſtar on. bis breaſt, | 
and are come to worſhip, him.” 
It is faid, and I believe juſtly enough, that crimes 
appear leſs heinous to a perſon that is about com- 
nmntting them, than to his confcience afterwards. 
Is then the crime to be imputed to him in the degree 
he foreſaw it, or in that he reflects upon it? per- 
haps the one and the other may incline towards an 
extreme. 

The word re/igio ameneſt the Romans, and the 
word church among the Chriſtians, ſeem to have 
more interpretations than almoſt an other. Ma- 
lus procidit, ea religione moti —Livy, p. 1150. 
vol. II. Here religio ſeems to mean prodigy. 
Si quis tale ſacrum ſolenne duceret, nec ſe ſine 
religioe et piaculo id omittere poſſe. Livy, p. 
1157. Here it ſeemingly means impiety : Piaculum 
being ſuch. an offence as required expiatory ſacri- 
fices. 


Tantum RR potuit andere malorum. 
Here it means ſuperſtition, as it does often in Lu- 
cretius. 1 
The Pope's wanton excommunications,, his ca- 
pricious pardon of fins, his enormous indulgences, 
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and other purticulars of ike” nature, ſnew that 
(whatever religions may practiſe 1 it is pec u- 
Karly the — that makes a Jeſt" of Soll Ab 
might). 

' The word church has theſe deren ſenſes:: 

7: 2 fer of people TED to affiſt at ne ſee. 

44 The deen of 4 certain re profeſſion, 
: including dergy and laity. 

3. A large piece of building, dedicated to the ſer- 
vice of od, and furniſhed with proper convenien- 
ces for thoſe who meet fo worſliip him. 

4. A body of people, who too frequently barrel 
and infeſt the laity according to law, and who con- 
ceal their real names under that of a ſpiritual court. 
Ho ready have all nations been, after having 

allowed a proper portion of laud and praife to their 
own abilities, to attribute their ſucceſs in war to 
the peculiar favour of a juſt Providence ! Perhaps this 
conſtruction, as it & often applied; argues more of 
preſumption than gratitude. In the firſt place, 
ſuch is the partiality of the human heart, that per- 
haps two hoſtile nations may alike rely upon the 
Jaſtice of their cauſe; and which of the two has the 
better claim to it, none but Providence can itſelf 
diſcover. In the next, it ſhould be obſerved, tllat 
ſucceſs by no means demonſtrates juſtice. © Again, 
we mult not wholly forget to- conſider, that fuctefs 
may be no more than a means of deſtruction. And 
laſtly, ſuppoſing ſucceſs to be really and abſohitedy 
good, do we find that individuals are always fa- 
voured with it in proportion to their defer ty anch if 
not individuals, why muſt we then ſuppoſe it to de 
the uniform recompence of ſociety? ', Abe» 
It is often given as a reaſon why it is incurtbent 
on God Almighty's juſtice to puniſh or 'feward'fo- 
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geties in this world, becauſe hereafter they cannot 
be puniſhed or .rewarded, on account of their diſſo- 
lution. It is, indeed, true, that human vengeance 

muſt act frequently in the graſs; and whenever a 
government declares war againſt a foreign ſociety, 
or finds it needful to chaſtiſe any part of its own, 
muſt of neceſſity involve ſome innocent individuals 
with the guilty. But it does not appear ſo evident, 
that an omuiſcient and omnipotent. Being, who 
knows the ſecrets of all hearts, and is able to make 
2 diſtinction in his puniſhments, will judge his un- 
happy creatures by theſe indiſcriminate * imper- 
fect laws. 

Societies then are to be conſidered as the caſual 
or arbitrary aſſortments of human inſtitution. To 
ſuppoſe. that God Almighty will, by means of pu- 
niſhments, often called judgments, deſtroy them 
,promiſcuouſly, is to ſuppoſe that he will regulate his 
government according to the cabals of human wiſ- 
dom. I mean to be underſtood here, with regard 
to what are called judgments, or, in ether words, 
preternatural interpoſitions of Providence. In a na- 
tural, way, the conſtitution of the univerſe requires, 
that the good muſt often ſuffer with the bad part of 
Faciety. But in regard to judgments upon whole bo- 
dies, (which we have days appointed to deprecate), 
let us introduce a caſe, which may ſerve to illuſtrate 
the improbability. 

Societies, I ſuppoſe then, are not divine, but hu: 
man bundles. 

Imagine a man to mix a large quantity of ſand 
and gun - powder; then parcel ont the compoſition 
Into: different heaps, and apply fire to them ſepa · 
rately. The fire, it is very obvious, would take no 
noten of the bundles; would by no means. 92 
dame, here and. there, a bundle in the groſs, bus 
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combuſtible. Dien POT SUE „ 


It may qpeciouſly enough be ſaid, what vhenter in- 
juſtice is to puniſn a fociety promiſcuauſly; than 


to involve an innocent ſon in the puniſhment due 


to a ſiuful father? To this I anſwer, the natural 
ſyſtem (which we need not doubt, upon the whole, 
is right) -occaſions both the good and bad to ſuffer 
many times indiſcriminately. But they go much 
further They ſay God, as it were, interferes, in 
oppoſition to the ſettled courſe, of things, to puniſh 
and include ſocieties in one promiſcuous vengeance. 
Were he to inflict extraordinary puniſhments dĩſtinct 
from thoſe which ſin entails upon us, he ſurely would 


not regulate them by mere human aſſortments, but 
would make the juſter diftinQion of good and evil 


individuals. 
Neither do I'ſee why it is fo hating; that ſocie- 
ries, either here or hereafter, ſhould be puniſhed as 


| ſocieties. 4 The ſoul that ſinneth, it ſhall die.“ 


How happy may a lord biſhop render a peaſant 
at the hour of death, by beſtowing on him his-bleſ- 
ſing, and giving him aſſurance of ſalvation? It is the 
ſame with regard to religious opinions in general. 
They may be confirmed -and eſtabliſhed to their 


hearts content, becauſe they afſent implicitly to the 


opinions of men who, they think, ſhould know. A 
perſon of diſtinguiſhed parts and learning has no ſuch 
advantages; friendleſs, wavering, ſolitary, and thro? 
his very ſituation, incapable of much affiſtance : If 
the ruſtic's tenor of behaviour approach nearer to 


the brutes, he alſo drag to n nne 
weir happineſs. 


Lou pray for hebben ee e the Gtnation or 
diſpoſition of -your mind at the time, and you will 
2 it naturally tends to produce it. 
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In travelling, one contrives to allow day: light for 
the worſt part of the road. But in life, how hard is 
it, that every n ſeems united towards the 
cloſe of our journey! pain, fatigue, and want of 
ſpitits; when ſpirits are more immediately neceſſary 
to our ſupport ! of which nothing can ſupply the 
place beſide religion and philoſophy ! But then the 
fotindation muſt be laid in meditation and enquiry, 
at an unmoleſted ſeaſon, when our faculties are ſtrong 
and vigorous; or the tempeſt will moſt ATW 
throw down the ſuperſtruQure. e 

How is a man ſaid to be guilty of incredulity ? 
As there not ſizes of underſtandings adapted to the 
different ſorts, and as it were ſizes, of narrations? 
(Conſcience is adſcititious; I mean, influenced by 
conviction, which may be well or ill grounded; 
therefore no certain teſt of truth : but at moſt times 
@ very faithful and a very prudent admonitor. 
The attraction of bodies and ſocial affection of 
minds ſeem in many geſpects analogous. 
Attractions of eithb kind are leſs perſpicuous, and 
loſs perceptible, through a variety of counter-atrrac- 
tions that -diminiſh their effect. Were two perſons 
to meet in Iſpahan, though quite ſtrangers to each 
other here, would they not go near to feel a kind of 
friendſhip, on the ſingle ſcore of their being Engiiſh- 
men? would they not paſs a chearful evening toge- 
ther over rice and ſherbett ?—In like manner, ſup- 
poſe two or three cotemporaries only, to meet on 
the ſurface of the globe, amid myriads of perſons of 
all other ages whatſoever, would they not difcover 
a mutual tenderneſs, even though they had been 
enemies when living? What then remains, but that 
we 'revive the memory of ſuch relations now, in or- 
der to quicken our benevolence ? That we are all 
„ er is a conſideration that is more common - 
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| ly inculcated, and limits our 3 to a ſmaller 
number ſs" That we are cotemporaries, and 
petſons'Whom future hiſtory ſhall unite, who, great 
part of us, however imperceptibly, receive and con- 
fer reciprocal benefits; this, with every other eir- 
cumſtance that tends to heighten our philanthropy, 
ſould be brought to mind as much as poſſible, during 
Sur abode upon earth. Hereafter it may be juſt, 
and requifite, to comprehend all ages of mankind; 

"The beſt notion we can conceive of Gad, may 
be, * he is ta the creation what the ſoul 1 is we 


. "Deus ft OT aides, ubicungue moveric. 


What is man, while we reflect upon a Deity, 
whoſe very words are works ; and all whoſ e works 
are wonders ! 

Prayer is not uſed to inform, For God is omni- 
| ſcient : not to move compaſſion, for God is without 
paſſions : not to ſhew our gratitude, for God knows 
our hearts. —May not a man, that has true notions, 
be a pious man, though he be filent ? 

To honour God is to coneeive right notions of 
him, ſays ſome ancient that I have forgot. 5 

I know not how Mr Pope's aſſertion is conſiſtent 
with the ſcheme of a particular . 


; © The Almighty cauſe 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws.” 


What one underſtands by a general Providence, 
is that attention of the Almighty to the works of his 
creation, by which they purſue their original courſe, 
without deviating into ſuch exeentric motions as 
Mult immediately tend to the deſtruction of it. Thus 
a philoſopher is enabled to foretell eclipſes with pre- 
ciſion; and a ſtone thrown upward drops uniformly 
£0 the ground. Thus an injury awakes reſentment; 


- 


10 
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cn a good office, endeary to. us our benefactor. 


And it ſeems no unworthy idea of Omnipotence, 


perhaps, ta ſuppoſe he ar. firſt eonſtituted a ſyſtem, 
that ſtood in no need either of his ronnteraing or 
ſuſpending. the firſt laws of motion 

But, after all, the mind remains; and 8 
mew it to be either impoſlible, or improbable, 
that. God directs the will. Now whether the 
divine Being occaſions a. ruin to fall miraculouſ- 
ly, or in direct oppoſition. to the ordinary laws 
of nature, upon the head of Chartres or whe-. 
ther he inclines Chartres to go near a wall, whoſe 
center of gravity is unſupported, makes no material 


den 
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T Belrzus that, generally ſpeaking, perſons 
eminent in one branch of taſte, have the principles 
of the reſt; and to try this, I have often ſolicited a 
ſtranger to hum a tune, and have ſeldom failed 
ſucceſs. This, however, does not extend to talents- 
beyond the ſphere of taſte; and Handel was evi- 
dently wrong, when he fancied himſelf born to com- 
mand a troop of horſe. 5 
: Mankind, in general, may be divided into perſons 
of underſtanding and perſons of genjus; each of 
which all admit of many ſubordinate degrees. By 
perſons of underſtanding, T mean perſons of ſound 
judgment, formed for mathematical deductions and 
clear argumentation. By perſons of genius, I would' 
charaQerize thoſe in whom true and genuine fancy 
predominates; and this whether aſſiſted or not by 
cultivation. | | 
I have thought that genius and judgment may, in 
ſome reſpects, be repreſented by a liquid and a ſolid. 
The former is. generally ſpeaking, remarkable for 
its ſenſibility, but then loſes its impreſſion ſoon : the 
latter is lefs ſuſceptible of impreſſion, but retains it 
1 | 24 
Dividing the world into an hundred parts, I am 
apt to believe-the calculation might be thus adjuſted : 


Pedants 15 
Perſons of common ſenſe — 40 
Wits — 15 
Fools Gs ou 


Perſons of a wild uncultivated taſte — 10 
Perſons of original taſte, improved by art — 5 


LS 
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There is hardly any thing ſo uncommon, as a true 
native taſte improved by education. 
The object of taſtes is corporeal beauty; for tho” 
there is manifeſtly a 7 ; a pulchrum, an 
honeſtum, and decorum, in moral actions; and 
although a man of taſte that is not virtuous com- 
mits a greater violence upon his ſentiments than 
any other perſon; yet, in the ordinary courſe of 
eating, a perſon is not termed a man of taſte, 
merely becauſe he is a man of virtue. | 
All beauty may be divided into abſolute and re- 
lative, and what is compounded of both. 

It is not uncommon to hear a modern Quixote in- 

fiſt upon the ſuperiority of his idol or Dulcinea; and, 
not content to pay his own tribute of adoration, 
demand that of others in favour of her accompliſh- 
ments. Thoſe of grave and ſober ſenſe cannot avoid 
wondering at a difference of opmions, which are in 
truth ſupported by no criterion. 
Every one, therefore, ought to fix ſome meaſure 
of beauty, before he grows eloquent upon the ſub- 
ject. 
- Every thing feems to derive its pretenſions to 
beauty, on account of its colour, ſmoothneſs, variety, 
uniformity, partial reſemblance to ſomething elſe, 
proportion, or ſuitableneſs to the end propoſed, fome 
connexion of ideas, or a mixture of alt theſe. 

As to the beauty of colours, their preſent effect 
ſeems in proportion to their impniſe ; and ſcarlet, 
were it not for habit, would affect an Indian before 
all other colours. 

Reſemblances wrought by art, pictures, buſtos, 
ſtatnes, pleaſe. 

Columns, proportioned to their incumbent weight; 
but herein we ſuppoſe homogeneons materials; it 


| 


| 
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is otherwiſe, in caſe wo know hat 4. column i is made 
of iran. 

_ Habit, herein, ſeems to have an 8 to which 
we can affix no bounds. Suppaſe the generality of 
mankind formed with a mouth from ear to ear, and 
that it were requiſite in point of reſpiration, would 
not the prefent make of mouths have ten a 
man to the name of Bocha Chica ? 

It is probable, that a clown would require more | 
colour i in his Chloe's face than a courtier. 

We may ſee daily the ſtrange effects of habit, ir in 
reſpect of faſnion. To what colours, or eee, 
does it not reconcile us 

Conceit is falſe taſte; and very widely different 
from no taſte at all. 

Beauty of perfon ſhould, perhaps, be eſtimated 
according to the proportion it bears to ſuck a make 
and features as are moſt likely to produce the love 
of the oppoſite ſex. The look of dignity, the look 
of wiſdom, the look of delicacy and refinement, ſeem 
in ſome meaſure foreign. Perhaps, the appearance 
of ſenſibility may be one ingredient; and that of 


health another. At leaſt a cadaverous eos 


is the moſt diſguſting in the world. 

I know not, if one reaſon of the different opinions 
concerning beauty be not owing to ſelf-love. People 
are apt to form ſome criterion, from their own per- 
ſons, or poſſeſſions. A tall perſon approves the look 
of a folio or oftavo: a ſquare thick-ſet man is more 
delighted with a quarto. This inſtance, at leaſt 
may ſerve to explain what I intend: 

I believe, it ſometimes happens that a perſon 
may have what the artiſts call an ear and an eye, 
without taſte : for inſtance, a man may ſometimes 
have a quickneſs in diſtinguiſhing the fimilitude or 
difference of lines and ſounds, without any ſkill to 
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Nie the proper preference betwixt the combinations | 
of them. 


Taſte produces different effects upon different 
complexlons. It confiſts, as I have often, obſerved, 
in the appetite and the diſcernment ; then moſt pro- 
uy fo called, when they are united | in equal pro- 

ons. 8 

Were the. diſcernment is « predominant; a perſon 

is pleaſed with fewer objects, and requires perfection | 
i "what he ſees. Where the appetite prevails, he is 
ſo much attached to beauty. that he feels a gratifi- 
cation in every degree in which it is manifelted. . 
frankly own myſelf to be of this latter.claſs: I love 
painting and ſtatuary ſo well, as to be not undelight- 
ed with moderate performances. | 

The reaſon people vary in their opinions of a por- 
trait, I mean with regard to the reſemblance it bears 
to the original, ſeems no other than that they lay 

Teſs on different features in the original; and this 

erent ſtreſs is owing to different complexions: of 
mind. 

People of little or no taſte commend a perſon for 
its corpulency. I cannot ſee, why an excreſcence of 
belly, cheek or chin, ſhould be deemed more beauti- 
ful than a wen on any other part of the body. 

rough a . connexion of ideas, it may form the 

beauty of a pig or an ox. | 
"7 "There ſeems a pretty exact analogy between the 
objects and the ſenſes. Some tunes, ſome taſtes, 
. viſible objects, pleaſe at firſt, and that only; 
tlers only by degrees, and then long—( Raſpberry- 

jelly—Green-tea—Alley-Croaker—Air in Ariadne— 
"a Baron's robe—and a Biſhop's Lawn). Perhaps, 
'fome of theſe inſtances may be ill enough | choſen ; 
\ it, the thing is true, e 
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Tunes. with words, pleaſe me the,more in propor- 
tion as they approach nearer to the natural accent 
of the words to which they are albgned. Scotc 
tunes often end high : their language does the _" 

To how very great a degree the appearance of 
health alone is beauty, I am not able to determine. 
I preſume the moſt regular and well-proportioned 
Form of limbs and features is at the ſame time the 
-moſt healthful one: the fitteſt to perform the func- 
tions and operations of the body. If fo, a perfectly 
healthful form is a perfectly beautiful form—Health 
is beauty, and the moſt perfect health is the moſt 
perfect beauty. To have recourſe to experience: 
the moſt ſickly and cadaverous conntenance is the 
leaſt provocative to love ; or rather the moſt incon- 

ſiſtent with it. A florid look, to appear beautiful, 
muſt be the bloom of health, and not the glow of 2 
fever. 

An obvious connexion may be traced det wixt 
moral and phyſical beauty; the love of ſymmetry 
and the love of virtue; an elegant taſte and perfect 
| honeſty. We may, we muſt, riſe from the love of 
natural to that of moral benny 3 fuch is the conclu- 
ſion of Plato, and of my Lord Shafteſbury. 

Wherever there is a want of taſte we generally 
obſerve a love of money, and cunning ; and when- _ 
ever taſte prevails, a want of — and an utter 
diſregard to money. 

Taſte (or a Juſt reliſh of beauty) ſeems to diſtin- 
guiſh us from the brute creation, as much as intel- 
lect, or reaſon. We do not find that brutes have 
any ſenſation of this ſort. A bull is goaded by the 
love of ſex in general, without the leaft appearance. 
of any diſtinction im favour of the more beautiful In- 
dividual. Accordingly men devoid of taſte are in 3. 
great meaſure indifferent as to make, complexion, 
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Are ; and find a difference of ſex ſufficient to 
excite their paſtion i in all its fervour. If is not thus 
where there is a taſte for beauty, either accurate or 
erroneons. The perſon of a good taſte requires real 
beauty in the object of his paſſion; and the perſon 
of bad taſte requires ſomething: which he ſubſtitutes 
in the place of beauty. 

Perſons of taſte, it has been aſſerted; are alſo the 
beſt qualified to diſtinguiſh, and the moſt prone ta 
admire, moral virtue: nor does it iftvalidate this 
maxim, that their pradtice does net correſpond. The 
power of acting virtnoufly depends in great meaſure 
upon withſtanding a prefent, and perhaps ſenſual, 
gratification, for the ſake of a more diftant and in- 
tellectual ſatisfaction. Now, as perſons of fine taſte 
are men of the ſtrongeſt ſenſual appetites, it happens 
that in balancing preſent and future, they are apt 
enough to allow an unreaſonable advantage to the 
former. On the other hand, a more phlegmatic 
character may, with no greater felf- -denial, allow the 
future fairer play. But let us wave the merely ſen- 
ſual indulgences; and let us conſider the man of 
taſte in regard to points of eum and tum; in re- 
gard to the virtues of forgiveneſs; in regard to 
charity, c on, munificence, and magnanimity; 
und we cannot fail to vote his taſte the glorious 
triumph which it deferves. - 

There is 2 kind of counter-taſte, founded on ſur« 
priſe and curioſity, which maintains a ſort of rival- 
ſhip with the true; and may be expreſſed. by. the 
name comcetto. Such is the fondneſs of ſome per- 
+ ſons for a knife-haft made from the Royal Oak, or 
a tobacco-ſtopper from a mulberry-tree of Shake- 
ſpeare's own planting. It pratiftes an empty curĩo- 
ſity. Such is the caſual reſemblance of Apollo and 
the nine Muſes in a piece of agate ; a dog expreſſed 

Vor. II, Cc | t 
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in feathers, or a wood-cock” in mahair. They ſerve 
to give ſurpriſe. But a juſt fancy will no more eſteem 
a picture becauſe it proves to be produced by, ſhells, 
than a writer would prefer a pen becauſe a perſon 
made it with his toes. In all ſuch caſes, difficulty 
mould not be allowed to give a caſting. weight; 
nor a needle be conſidered as a painter's inſtru- 
ment. RA he i is ſo much aer ann _ 
pencil * 

"Perhaps: no print, or even ne is W e of 
| Müden a figure anſwerable to the idea which 
poetry or hiſtory has given us of great men: a Ci- 
cero, for inſtance, an Homer, a Cato, or an Alexan- 
der. The ſame, perhaps, is true of the grandeur of 
ſome ancient buildings; and the reaſon is, that the 
effects of a pencil are diſtinct and limited, whereas 
the deſcriptions of the pen leave the imagination 
room to expatiate; and Burke has made it extreme- 
ly obvious, that indiſtinctneſs of out · line is one 
fource of the ſublime. ; j 

What an abſurdity 1 is it, in framing even * 
to ſuffer a margin of white. paper to appear beyond 
the ground; deſtroying half the relievo the li ghts are 
intended to produce! Frames ought to contraſt with 
paintings; or to appear as diſtin& as poſſible: for 
Which reaſon, frames of wood inlaid; or otherwiſe 
- variegated with colours, are leſs ſi witable than gilt 
anes, which exhibiting an appearance of metal. af 
ford the beſt contraſt with colour. * 9 0d. 
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vp code Ketel, born at bade; in 1 Wet landed in 
= lapd 1573; ſettled at Amſterdam 1581; took it into 
His head to grow famous by painting with his fingers inſtead | 
of pencils. The whim took, his ſucceſs increaſed, his 

gers appearing too eaſy tools, he then undertook. to rent 


with his feet. Sec H. . Book of Painters,” 
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The peculiar expreſſion in ſome portraits is owing 
to the greater or leſs manifeſtation 1 che ſoul in 
ſome of the features. dcr 

There is, perhaps, a foblime and : a beautiful, in 
the very make of a face, excluſive of any particular 
expreſſion of the ſoul; or at leaſt not expreſſiye of 


any other than a tame diſpaſſionate one- We ſee 


often what the world calls regular features, and a 
good complexion, almoſt totally unanimated-by any 
diſcovery of the temper. or underſtanding. When- 
ever the regularity of feature, beauty of complexion, 
the ſtrong expreſſion of ſagacity and generoſity, con- 
ö cur in one face, the features are irreſiſtible. 

But even here it is to be obſerved, that a ſort. of 
— has a prodigious bias. Thus a penſive 
beauty, with regular features and complexion, will 
have the preference with a ſpeQatur of the peuſive 
cult; and ſo of the reſt. 

The ſoul appears to me to diſcover herſelf moſt 
in the month and eyes; with this difference, that 
the mouth ſeems the more expreſſive of the temper, 
and the eye of the underſtanding. 

Is a portrait, ſuppoſing it as like as can be to the 
perſon for whom it is drawn, a more or leſs beauti- 
ful object than the original face? I ſhould think, a 
perfect face muſt be much more pleaſing than any 
repreſentation of it; and a ſet of ugly features much 
more ugly than the moſt exact reſemblance that can 


be drawn of them. Painting can do much by 


means of ſhades; bat not equal the force of real 
relievo: on which account, it may be the advan- 
tage of bad features to have their effect diminiſh- 
Ke but _—_, can never be the intereſt ws 11 
nes. 
Softneſs of manner ſeems to be in palntingz what 
pots of ſyllables is in language, affecting the 
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ſenſe of fight or hearing, e any owrre- 
ſpondent paſſion. 

The theory of agreeable: ſenſations” boünch 
en ee ee er e et 
occaſions to the ſenſes, without proceeding to fatigue. 
Violent cùmtraſts are upon the footing of rouzhneks 
or inequality. Harmony or hmilitude, on the other 
band, are ſome what congenial to ſinoothneſs. In 
other words; theſe rwo recommend themſelves; the 
one to out love of action, the other to our love of 
reſt. A medium, therefore, may be moſt agreeable 
to the generality. | 

An harmony in colours ſeems as requiſite, as a 
variety of lines ſeems neceftary to the pleaſure we 
expect from ontward forms. The lines, indeed, 
mould be well varied; but yet the oppoſite ſides uf 
any thing ſhould dl a balance, or an appearance 
of equal quantity, if we would ftrive to pleaſe a well- 
couſtituted taſte, 

It is evident enongh to me, that perſons often 
occur, who may be ſaid to have an ear to muſic,. and 
an eye for proportions in viſible objects, who never- 
theleſs can hardly be ſaid to have a reliſh or taſte 


for either, -T mean, that a perfon may diſtinguiſh 


notes and tones to a nicety, and yet not give a dif- 
cerning choice to what is preferable in muſic. "The 
ſame in objects of ſight. 
On the other hand, they cannot ke a bel 
feeling of beauty or harmony, without a power of 
diſc rimmating thofe notes and proportions om which 
harmony and beauty ſo fully depend. | 
What is/faid, in a treatiſe lately pnbliſhed, far 
beauty's being more common than deformity, ( and 
ſeemingly with excellent reaſon), may be alſo cd 
for viriuc's being nicve common than vice. 
es Whether beauty does not as much require 
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an oppoſition v& ina: qs it does. anchadpdny eo 


lours ? OSIRG 1121 
The paſſion for antiquity, as fach; ems in ſume 
meaſure oppoſite to the taſte for beauty or perfec- 
tion. It is rather the foible of a lazy and puſillani- 
maus diſpoſition, looking back and reſting with 


far, than the bold and enterpriſing ſpirit of a genius, 
whoſe ambition fires him only to reach the goal. 
Such as is deſcribed (on another — in ho 
zealous and active charioteer of Horace; 


| ——unc atque hunc ſuperare laboret. 
_ Inſtat eus auriga ſuos vincentibus ; fllum 
_Preteritum temnens extremos inter euntem. 


15 Again, the Sag 
"Nil actum re pitant, fi quid reſtaret agendum, 


is the leaſt applicable, of any character, to a mere 
antiquarian ; who, inſtead of endeavouring to ap- 
prove or to excel, contents himfelt, perhaps, with 
diſcovering the very name of a firſt inventor; or 
with tracing back an art that is flouriſhing, to the 
very. firſt ſource of its original deformity. 

I have heard it claimed by adepts in muſic, that 
the pleaſure it imparts to a natural ear, which owes 
little or nothing to cultivation, is by no means to 
be compared to what they feel themſelves from the 
molt perfect compoſition. The ſlate of the queſtion 
may be beſt explained by a recourſe to objects that 
are analogous. Is a country-fellow leſs {truck with 
beauty than a philoſopher or an anatomiſt, who 
knows how that beauty is produced? Surely no. On 
the, other hand, by an attention to the effect, they 
may, indeed, feel a pleaſure of another ſort The fa- 
culty of rcaſon may cbtain ſome kind of balance, for 


pleature on the ſteps by which we have arrived thus 
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what the more feaſible faculty of the imagination 
loſes. 

1 am much inclined to ſuppoſe our ideas of beauty 
depend greatly upon habit; what I mean is, upon 
the familiarity with objects which we happen to 
have ſeen ſince we came into the world: our taſte 
for uniformity, from what we have obſerved in the 
individual parts of nature, a man, a tree, a beaſt, a 
- bird, or inſect, &c. our taſte for regularity, from 
hat is within our power to obſerve in the feveral 
perfections: of the whole ſyitem. 

A landſcape, for inſtance, is always rregolar and 

to uſe regularity in painting, or gardening, would 
make our work unnatural and diſagreeable. Thus 
we allow beauty to the different, and almoſt oppo- 
fite, proportions of all animals. 
There is, I think, a beauty in hone forms, inde- 
pendent of any uſe to which they can be applied. 
I know not whether this may not be reſolved into 
ſmoothneſs of ſurface; with variety to a certain 
degree, that is comprehenſible without much diff. 
A 
As to the dignity of colours. Query, Whether 
thoſe that affect the eye moſt forcibly, for inſtance 
ſcarlet, may not claim the firſt place; allowing their 
beauty to cloy ſooneſt ; and other colours, the next, 
according to their impulſe : allowing them to 22 1 
duce a more durable pleaſure ? 

It may be convenient to divide beauty into the 
abſolute and relative. Abſolute is that above men- 
tioned. Relative is that by which an object pleaſes, 
through the relation it bears to ſome other.. 

Our taſte of beauty is, perhaps, compounded of 
all the ideas that have entered the imagination from 
our birth. This ſeems to occaſion the different opi- 
nions that prevail concerning it. For inſtance, a 
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foreign eye eſteems thoſe features and dreſles, hand- 
ſome, which we think deformed. 

Is it not then likely that thoſe ho haye Gen —_ 
objects throughout the univerſe, ceteris; paribus, will 
be the, moſt impartial judges; becauſe they will judge 
trueſt of the general proportion which, was endes 
by the Creator, and is beſt. r 

The beauty of moſt objects is partly. of the abſo⸗ 
lute, and partly of the relative kind. A Corinthian 
pillar has ſome beauty dependent on, its variety and 


ſmoothneſs; which 1 would call abſolute: it has 


alſo a relative beauty, dependent on its taperneſa 
and foliage; which, authors ſay, was firſt copied 
from the leaves of plants, and the ſhape of a tree. 

.Uniformity ſhould, perhaps, be added as another 
ſource of abſolute danny (when it appears in one 
ſingle object). I do not know any other reaſon, but 
that it renders the whole more eaſily comprehended.. 
It ſeems that nature herſelf conſiders it as beauty, 
as the external parts of the human frame are made 
uniform to pleaſe the ſight ; which is rarely the caſe 
of the internal that are not ſeen. 

-. Hutchinſon determines abſolute beauty to depend 
on this, and on variety; and ſays it is in a com- 
pound ratio of both. Thus an octagon excels a 
ſquare; and a ſquare, a figure of unequal ſides ; bur 
carry variety to an extreme, and it loſes its effect. 
For inſtance, multiply the number of angles till 
the mind loſes the uniformity of parts, and the 
figure is leſs pleaſing; or, as it approaches nearer 
to a round, it may ene BEN 
riety. 

But, amidſt all theſe eulogiums of variety, it is 
proper to obſerve, that novelty ſometimes requires 
a little abatement. I mean, that ſome degree of 
familiarity introduces a diſcovery of relative beauty, 
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more than adequate to the bloom of novelty. This 
is, now and then, obvious in the features of a face, 
the air of fome tunes, and the flavour of ſome diſhes. 
In ſhort, it requires ſome familiarity to become ac- 
quainted with the relation that parts bear unto the 
whole, or one objett to another. | 

Variety in the ſame object. where the beauty does 
not depend on imitation (which is the caſe in foli- 
"age. buſtos, bailo-relievos, painting), requires uni- 
formity. For inſtance, an odagon is much more 
deautiful than a figure of uyequal ſides; which is at 
once various and diſagreeable. | 
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THE LEASOWES. 


HIS delightful place is ſituated in the pariſh of 
Hales Owen, a ſmall market-town in the coun- 
ty of Salop, thirty miles from Shrewſbury, and. 
near ten from the borders of Shropſhire. It was 
never diſtinguiſned for any peculiar beanties till it 
came into the poſſeſſion of its late owner. It was re- 
ſerved for a perſon: of his ingenuity, both to diſco— 
ver and improve them; which he has done fo eftec- 
tually, that it ranks now among the firſt of thoſe de- 
lightful ſcenes, which perſons of taſte, in the pre- 
ſent age, are deſirous to ſee. Far from violating its 
natural beauties; Mr Shenſtone's only ſtudy was to 
give them their full effet: and to conceal that fine 
art and deſign with. which his exquiſite taſte had 
embelliſhed theſe beautiful ſcenes, under the ap- 
pearance of untutored and luxuriant. nature. 
We will now proceed to a more particular deſcrip- 
tion. About half a mile ſhort of Hales Owen, in 
the way from Birmingham to Bew dly, you quit the. 
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great road, and turn into a green lane on the left 
hand, where, by a winding deſcent, you arrive at 
the bottom of a deep valley finely ſhaded.. The 
ficit object that occurs is a kind of ruinated wall, 
and a ſmall gate, within an arch, inſcribed, ** The 
ho Priory Gate.” From this the company that vilit 

the place generally go up with their equipage or 
horſe to the houſe. Paſſing through a ſmall gate, 
at the bottom of the fine ſwelling lawn that ſur- 
rounds the houſe, you enter upon a winding path, 
with a piece of water on your right. The path and 
water, over-thadowed with trees that grow upon. 
the ſlopes of this narrow dingle, render the ſcene 
cool, ſolemn, and ſequeſtered ; and form fo ſtriking 
a contraſt to the lively ſcene you have juſt left, that 
you ſeem all on a ſudden landed in a kind of ſubter- 
raneous region. Winding forward down the valley, 


you paſs belide a ſmall root- — where on a tablet 
are theſe lines: 


: 


Here in cool grot, and moſſy cell, 
We rural fays and fairies dwell; 

„ Tho" rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 

„When the pale moon, aſcending high, 

Parts thro? yon limes her quivering beams, 

We friſk it near thefe cryſtal ſtreams. 


„ Her beams, reflected from the wave, 
„ Aﬀord the light our revels crave; 
The turf, with dailies broider*d o'er, 
6 Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor; p 
Nor yet for artful ſtrains we call, 
6« gRut liſten to the water”s fall. 


Would you then taſte our tranquil ſcene, 
he ſure your boſoms be ſerene ;. 
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„ Devoid of hate, devoid: of ſtrife, 's D 1815 


60 Devoid of all that poiſons life: fd. eee ne 


And much it vails you in their bee, 1734 


To graft the love of human race. a 


ö Ms + 
© And tread with awe theſe favour'd bow ert, 8 


Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flow + 


So may your path with ſweets abound ! 
So may your couch with reſt be crown'd!. | 
% But harm betide the wayward ſwain, 

% Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane.“ 


Theſe ſentiments well correſpond with the ideas 
we form of the abode of fairies; and appearing deep 
in this romantic valley, ſerve to keep alive ſuch en- 
thuſiaſtic images while this ſcene continues. 

You now paſs. through the Priory Gate befores 
mentioned, into a part of the valley ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from the former; tall trees, high irregular 
ground, and rugged ſcars. The right preſents 
you with, perhaps, the moſt natural, if not 
the molt ſtriking of the caſcades here found: the 
left, with a floping grove of oaks; and the center, 
with a pleaſing circular landſcape appearing through 
the trees, of which Hales Owen ſteeple, and other 
objects at a diſtance, form a ſtriking part. The ſeat 
beneath the ruinated wall has theſe lines of Virgil 
inſcribed, ſuiting well with che Wann 8 = 
Gtuation. | 


Lucis habitammus opacis, 
Riparumgue toros et prata recentia vivis 


Incolimus. 


You now proceed a few paces down the valley te 
xr bench, where vou have this e in — 
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Which, together with the interna arch ank order 
appendages, make a pretty iiregalar picture It 
may be obſerved once for all, that a number of theſe 
extempore benches (two ſtamps with a tranſverſe 
board) ſeem chiefly intended as hints to ſpectators, 
| left in paſſing curſorily thro? the farm they might 
ſuffer any part of that immenſe variety the place 
furniſnes to eſcape their notice. The ſtream attend - 
ing us, with its agreeable murmurs, as we deſcend 
along this pleaſing valley, we come next to a ſmall 
ſeat, where we have a ſloping grove upon the right, 
and on the left a ſtriking viſta to the ſteeple of Hales 
Owen, which is here ſeen in a new light. We now 
deſcend farther into this ſhady and ſequeſtered val- 
ley, accompanied on the right by the ſame brawl. 
ing rivulet running over pebbles, till it empties it- 
ſelf into a fine piece of water at the bottom. The 
path here winding to the left, conforms to the water 
before mentioned: running round the foot of a ſmall 
hill, and accompanying this ſemicircular lake into 
another winding valley, ſomewhat more open, and 
not leſs pleaſing than the former. However, before 
we enter this, .it will be proper to mention a ſeat 
about the center of this water ſcene, where the ends 
of the water are loſt in the two valleys on each ſide; 
and in front it is inviſibly connected with another 
piece of water, of about twenty acres, open to- 
Mr Shenſtone, but without his territory. This laſt: 
was a performance of the monks, and part of a pro- 
digious chain of fiſh-ponds that belonged to Hales. 
Abbey. The back ground of this ſcene holds up td 
the eye a pleaſing picture of villages and varied 
ground. 
We now leave the Priory upon the left, which 
is not intended for an object here, and wind along 
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into the. other valley, And here I ;cannet:but-take 
notice of the judgment with which this piece of wa- 


ter is formed; for, although it be not very large, 


Fet, as it is framed by the concurrence of three val- 
leys, in which two of the ends are hid, and in the 
third ſeeming to join with the large extent of water 


below, it is, to all appearance, unbounded. I muſt 


confeſs I never ſaw a more natural bed for water, 
ox any kind of lake that pleaſed me better. But it 
may be right to mention, that this water, in its full 
extent, has a yet more important effect from Mr 
Shenſtone's houſe, where it is ſeen to a great advan» 
tage. We now, by a pleaſing ſerpentine walk, enter 
a narrow glade in the valley, the ſlopes on each ſide 
covered with oaks and beeches, on the left of which 
is a common bench, affording a retiring place ſeclu - 
ded: from every eye, and a ſhort reſpite, during 
which the eye repoſes on a fine amphitheatre of 
wood and thicket. 

We now proceed to a ſeat beneath a fine canopy 


of ſpreading oak, on the back of which is this in- 


ſcription : 


Hue ades, O Melibze! caper tibi ſalvus er hedi; 
Et A quid ceſſare potes, requieſce ſub umbra. 


The picture before it-is that of a beautiful home 
. Teene; a ſmall lawn of well-vatied ground, encom- 


paſſed with hills and well-grown oaks, and embel-- 


liſhed with a caſt of the piping Faunus, amid trees 
and ſhrubs on a ſlope upon the left; and on the 
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The dene is tel on all ſides by trees; in the 
middle only there is an opening, where the lawn | is 
contimiet' and winds out of fight. 

Here entering a gate, you are led through a 
thicket of many ſort of willows, into a large root- 
houſe, inſcribed to the Right Honourable the Eark of 
Stamford: It ſeems, that worthy peer was preſent 
at the firſt opening of the caſcade which is the prin- 
_ Cipal object from the root-houſe, where- the eye is 
preſented with a fairy viſion, conſiſting of an irregu- 
lar and romantic fall of water of a very unuſual ap- 
pearance, one hundred and fifty yards in continuity; 
which forms a very ſtriking ſcene. Other -caſcades 
may poſſibly have the advantage: of a greater deſcerit 
and a larger torrent; but a more wild and roman- 
tic appearance of water, and at the ſame time 
ſtrictly natural, is what I never ſaw in any place 
whatever. This ſcene, though comparatively ſmall, 
is yet aggrandized with ſo. much art, that we forget 
the quantity of water which flows through this cloſe 
and overſhaded valley; and are ſo much tranſported 
with the intricacy of ſcene, and the concealed height 
from whence it falls, that we, without reflection, 
add the idea of magnificence to that of beauty. In 
ſhort, it is not but upon recollection that we find 
_ the ſtream is not a Niagara, but rather a waterfal 
in miniature ; and that the ſame artifice, upon a 
large ſcale, were there large trees inſtead of ſmall 
ones, and, a river inſtead of a rill, would be by oa 
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of forming a ſcene that would exceed the height 
of our ideas. But I will not dwell longer upon 
this inimitable ſcene; thoſe who would admire it 
properly muſt view it, as furely as thoſe that view 
it muſt admire it e 
faw. 

Proceeding on the right-hand path, the next ſeat 
affords a ſcene of what Mr Shenſtone termed. his 
foreſt ground, conſiſting of wild green ſlopes peeping 
through dingte, or irregular groupes of trees, a con- 
fuſed mixture. of ſavage and cultivated ground, held 
up to the eye, and forming a landfcape fit for the 
pencil of Salvator Roſa. 

Winding on beſide this lawn, which is over-arciuent 
with ſpreading trees, the eye catches at intervals, 
over an intermediate hill, the ſpire of Hales church; 
forming here a perfect obeliſk——the urn to Mr 
Somerville, &c. And now paſting through a thicket, 
we arrive at a natural bower of almoſt circular oaks, 
inſcribed in the manner following : 


« To Mr DoDSLEY. 


Come then, my friend, thy ſylvan taſte diſplay, 
„Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay; 

Ak, rather come, and in theſe dells diſown 

4 The care of other ſtrains, W | 


> the hack above it, amid the 3 5 
ſarpbs, i is a ſtatue of the piping fawn, which not on- 
ly embelliſhes this ſcene, but is alſo ſeen from the 
court before the houſe, and from other places.... It 

is ſurrounded by venerable. oaks, and very happily 
Gated. From this bower alſo you look down 
upon the fore · mentioned irregular — ſhut up 

Vor. II. E e | 
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with trees on all ſides, except ſome few openings to 
the more pleaſing parts of this romantic and hilly 
country. The next little bench offers the firſt, but 
not moſt+ftriking, view of the Priory. It is indeed 
a ſmall building; but ſeen as it is beneath trees, 
and its extremity alſo hid by theſe, it has in ſome 
ſort the — and ſolemn —— of a _ 
edifice.” 

Paſſing through a gate, we enter a ſmall open 
4 where the firſt ſeat we find affords a pic- 
tareſzae view, through trees, of a clump of oaks at 
u dittance, ' over-ſhadowing a little cottage upon a 
green hill. We thence immediately enter a perfect 
dome or circular temple of magnificent beeches, in 
the center of which it was intended to place an an- 
tique altar, or a ſtatue of Pan. The path, ſerpen- 
tizing through this open grove, leads us by an eaſy 
aſcent to a ſmall bench with this motto: 


| Me gelidum nemus 
Nympharumgue leves cum ſatyris chori 
Secernant Populo. Hor. 


which alludes to the retired ſituation of the grove. 
There is alſo ſeen through an opening to the left, a 

pleaſing landſcape of a diſtant hill, with a whited 
farm-houſe upon the ſummit ; and to the right hand 
a beautiful round ſlope, crowned with a clump of 
large firs, with a pyramidal ſeat on its center ; to 
which, after no long walk, the path conducts us. 
But we firit arrive at another view of the Priory, 
more advantageous, and at a better diſtance, to 
which the eye is led down a green flope, through a 
ſcenery of tall oaks, in a moſt agreeable manner; 
the grove we have juſt paſt on one fide, and a hill 
of trees and thicket on the other, conducting the 
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eye to a narrow —— en. 4 mn ap- 

ars. -.. E420 SYOMI 3112 
Ewe now aſcend tio: a fmall bench, re the: cir- 
cumjacent country begins to open; in particular a 
glaſs-houſe appears between two large clumps of 
trees, at about the diſtance of four miles; the ;glaſs- 
houſes in this country not ill reſembling a, diſtant 
pyramid. Aſcending to the next ſeat, which is in 
the Gothic form, the ſcene grows more and more 
extended; woods and lawyns, hills and vallies, 
thicket and plain, agreeably intermingled. On the 
back of this ſeat is the following inſcription; which 
the author told me he choſe to fix here, to ſupply _ 
what he thought ſome want of life in this part-of 
the farnz, and to keep up the ſpectator's attention 
n he came to ale the hill beyond. | 


INSCRIPTION. 


© Shepherd, wouldſt thou here obtain 
6 Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain? 

© Toy that ſuits the rural ſphere ? 
Gentle ſhepherd, lend an ear. 


Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
« Verdant vales and fountains bright; 


© Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 
Caves that echo tinkling rills. 


© Tf thou. canſt no charm diſcloſe 
In the ſimpleſt bud that blows; 
© Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 
Join the crowd, and toil for gold. 


8 Tranquil pleafures never cloy; 
© Baaiſh each tumultnous joy: 


Ee2 
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© All but love for love inſpires 
© Fonder withes, warmer fires. 81 
Love and all its joys be thine 
© Yet, ere thou the reins reſign, 
© Hear what reaſon ſeems to ſay, - 


Hear attentive, and obey. 


 « Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 
But beneath em lurks a thorn; 5 


« Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 
et it hides the vengeful ſnake. 


„ Think not ſhe, whoſe empty pride 
„ Dares the fleecy garb deride, f 


FTbink not ſhe, who, light and vain, 
„ Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain. 


s Artleſs deed and ſimple dreſs 
„Mark the choſen ſhepherdeſs; - 


© Thoughts by decency controll'd, 
Well conceiv'd and freely told: / 


«« Senſe, that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
„Wit that falls ere well aware; 

„ Generous pity, prone to ſigh 

2 If her kid or lambkin die. 


« Let not lace, let not pride, | 
„ Draw thee from fuch charms aſide; 


_ & Have not thoſe their proper ſphere ? 


Gentler paſſions triumph here. 


« See, to ſweeten thy repoſe, | 
«© The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows; 
Lo] to crown thy healthful board, bs 


All that milk and fruits afford. 
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e Seek no more the reſt is van 
% Pleaſure ending ſoon in nd 199007 * - 
“ Anguiſh lightly gilded o'er : 


« Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeek no more. | 1 


And now paſſing through a wicket, the path winds 
up the back part of a circular green hill, difcovering 
little of the country till you enter a cluwp of ſtately 
firs upon the ſummit. - Over-arched by theſe firs is 
an octagonal ſeat, the back of which is ſo contrived 


as to form a table or pedeſtal for a bowl or goblet, 
thus inſcribed 


« To all friends round the Wrekin * | 


This faceti ous inſcription, being an old Shropſhire 
health, is a commemoration of his country friends, 
from which this part of Shropſhire is divided. Add 
to this, that the Wrekin, that large and. venerable 
hill, appears full in front at the diſtance of about 
thirty miles. The ſcene is a very fine one, divided 
by the firs into ſeveral compartments, each anſwering 
to the octagonal ſeat. in the center, and to each is 
allotted a competent number of ſtriking objects to 
make a complete picture. A long ſerpentine ſtream 
laves the foot of this hill, and is loſt under trees at 
one end, and a bridge thrown over at the other. 
Over this the eye is carried from very romantic 
home ſcenes to very beautiful diſtant ones. It is 
impoſſible to give an idea of that immenſe variety, 
that fine compoſition” of parts, which catch our at- 
tention from this place. In one of the compartments 
you have a ſimple ſcene of a cottage, and a road 
winding behind a farm-houſe half covered with trees 
upon the top of ſome wild ſloping ground ; and in 
another, a view of the town, appearing from hence 
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as upon the ſhelving banks of a large piece of water 
in the flat. Suffice it to fay, that the Hill and vale, 
plain and woodland, villages and ſingle houſes, blue 
diſtant mountains that ſkirt the horizon, and green 
hills romantically jumbled, that form the interme- 
diate ground, make this ſpot more than commonly 
ſtriking nor is there to be ſeen an acre of level 
ground through the large extent to which the eye is 
carried. 

Proceeding a little further we wind chrough Aa 
finall "thicket, and ſoon enter a cavity in the hill 
filled with trees, in the center of which is a ſeat, 


From whence is difcovered, gleaming acrofs the trees, 


a conſiderable length of the ſerpentine ſtream before 
mentioned, running under a flight ruſtic bridge to 
the right. Hence we aſcend into a kind of Gothic 
alcove, looking down a ſlope, fided with large oaks 
and tall beeches, which together over-arch the 
fcene. On the back of this building is found the 
following If 


INSCRIPTION. 


« O you that bathe in courtly blyſſe, 
Or toyle in fortune's giddy ſpheare; 

% Do not too raſhly deem amyſle 

„Of him, that bydes contented here. 


„Nor yet diſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale, 
„Which o'er each eareleſſe lymbe he flyngsz | 
«© Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, 2 
In whyche he quaffs the lympid ſprings. 


60 rü him, if at eve or dawne, 
VPevoide of worldlye cark he ſtray : 
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% Or all beſide, ſome. flowerye lawne, 
He waſte his inoffenſive daye. 4 


nd So may he pardonne fraud and ſtrife, 
Af ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee : 
40 {Par faults there beene in buſye life, | 
Vi He, From whiche theſe peaceful glennes are free ” 


* 
* 


0 22 this alcove is a large ſloping lawn, Goals 
bounded, croſſed by the ſerpentine water before 
mentioned, and interſperſed with ſiugle .oaks,-; or 
_ clumps of them at agreeable diſtances. Further on, 
the ſcene is pleaſantly varied; the hills riſing and 
falling towards the oppolite concavities, by the ſide 
of a long winding vale, with the moſt graceful con- 
fuſion. Among other ſcenes that compoſe this land- 
ſcape, a fine hanging wood, backed and contraſted 
with a wild heath, interſected with croſs roads, is a 
very conſiderable object. Near adjoining to this, is 
a ſeat, from whence the water is ſeen to advantage 
in many different ſtages of its progreſs ; or where 
(as a poetical friend once obſerved) the\ proprietor 


has taken the Naiad by the hand, and led her an 


irregular dance into the valley. 

Proceeding hence through a wicket, we enter upon 
another lawn, beyond which is a new theatre of 
wild ſhaggy precipices, ' hanging coppice ground, and 
ſmooth round hills between, being not only different, 
but even of an oppoſite character to the ground 
from which we paſſed. - Walking along the head of 


this lawn, we come to a ſeat under a ſpreading beech, 


with this | 
INSCRIPTION--, 


Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortus tibi, et tecto vicinus jugis aqua fons, 
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Et paulum fylve ſuper his foret. Audius atque 
D* melius fecere.— 44 EII20L 


* * 


In the center of the hanging _ before you, is 
diſcovered the houſe, half hid with trees and buſhes, 
A little hanging wood, and a piece of winding water, 
ifſues through a noble champ of large oaks and ſpread- 
ing beeches. At the diſtance of about ten or twelve. 
miles, Lord Stamford's grounds appear; and be- 
yond theſe the Clee Hills in Shropſhire. The ſcene 
here conſiſts of admirably varied ground, and is, I 
think; à very fine one. Hence, paſting {tilt along 
the top of the lawn, we croſs another gate, and be- 
bind the ſcene begin to deſcend into the valley. 
About half way down is a ſmall bench, which throws 
the eye upon a near ſcene of hanging woods and 
ſhaggy wild declivities, iatermixed with ſmooth green 
augen and ſcenes of cultivation. © _ 

- Returning again into the great lawn at bottom, 
we ſaon come to a ſeat, which gives a nearer view 
of the water before mentioned, between the trunks 


of high over-ſhadowing oaks and beeches : beyond 


which the winding line of trees is continued down. 
the valley to the right. To the left, at a diſtance, 
the top of Clent hill appears, and the houſe upon a 
ſwell, amidſt trees and buſhes. In the center, the 
eye is carried by a fidelong view down a length of 
lawn, till it reſts upon the town and ſpire of Hales, 
with ſome pifureſque and beautiful ground riſing, 
behind it. | 

Beſide the path, and in the center of a noble 


clump of ſtately beeches, is a Fra with the follow- 
ing inſcription; 1 
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We now, through a ſmall gate, enter; i 50 is, 
called the Lover's Walk, and proceed immediately 
to a ſeat where the water is ſeen very advanta- 
geouſly at full length; which, though not large, is 
ſo agreeably ſhaped, and bas its bounds fo+ well 
concealed, that the beholder may receive leſs plea- 
ſure from many lakes of greater extent. The mar - 
gin on one fide is. fringed with alders, the other is 
over-hung with moſt ſtately oaks and beeches; and 
the middle beyond the water preſents the Hales 
Owen ſcene, with a groupe of houſes on the flope 
behigd, and the horizon fringed with the waod. 
Now winding a few paces round the margin of the 

water, we come to another ſmall-bench, which pre- 
ſents the f ſcene ſomewhat varied, with the 
addition of a whited village among trees upon a 
hill: Proceeding on, we enter the pleaſing gloom of 
this agreeable walk, and come to a bench beneath 

a ſpreading beech that overhangs both walk and wa- 
ter, which has been called the Afiignation Seat, and 
has this inferption on the back of f. 


Ferme Galatea! thymo mili dulcior Hyble,.. 
_ Candidior cygnis, hedera formoſior alba? 
Cum primum paſti repetent præſepia tauri,, 
Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 
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Here the path begins gradually to aſcend' beneath a 
depth of ſhade, by the ſide of Which is a ſmall 
bubbling rill, either forming little peninſulas, rol. 
ling over pebbles, or falling down ſmall caſcades, all 
under Cover, and taught to murmur very agreeably, 
This" very ſoft and penſive ſcene, very properly ſtyled 
the Lover? Walk, is terminated with an ornamented 
urn, inſcribed to Miſs Dolman, a beautiful and 
anjable relation of Mr Shenſtone's, who died of the 
ſnaſt-pox, about twenty-one years of age, in the 
following words on one ſide: . 


a 


"PERAMABIE! SUE CONSOBRINE 
M. D. 

W On the other due 
4 £70 AH MARIA E 
vie PVELLARUM: ELEGANTISSIMA, 
- AH FLORE ' VENUSTATIS ANT Do 2 
1 VALE! 

HEV QVANTO MINVS EST | 

v RELIQVIS VERASSA A Il, 


QVAM TVI 110 
MEMINISSE ! 


1 7 OT 9 


The aſcent from hence winds Waben more 
Neeply to another ſeat, where the eye is thrown over 
Aa rough ſcene of broken and furzy ground; upon a 
piece of water in the flat, whoſe extremities are hid 
behind trees and ſhrubs, amongſt which the hoe 
appears, a and makes upon the whole no unpleaſing 
picture. Tue path ſtill winds under cover up the 
Hill, the ſtetþ declivity of which is ſomewhat Fe 
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dy:the ſerpentine Gyeep. of it. till we:come to a ſaxall 
bench with this line rom Pope's Eloifaz!! }o 1199b 
194 Divine oblivion of low*thoughted-tareP® 5 


is 


The. opening before it preſents a Glitary be en > got 
trees, thickets, and precipice, and terminates e 
green. hill with a clump of firs on the top df it. 

Un We now find. the great uſe as well as beauty 0 
the ſerpentine path in climbing up this Wood. he 
firſt ſeat of which, alluding to the rural ſcene before 


it, has the following lines from Virgil: 


Hic latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus, hic frigida Tempe, 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore Jomnt. 


Here the eye, looking down a ſlope beneath the 
ſpreading arms of oak and beech trees, paſſes firſt 
over ſome rough furzy ground, then over water to 
the large ſwelling lawn, in the center of which the 
houſe is diſcovered among trees and thickets. This 
forms the fore ground. Beyond this appears a ſwell 
of waſte furzy land, diverſified with a cottage, and 
a road that winds behind a farm- houſe, and a fine 
clump of trees. The back ſcene of all is a ſemi- 
circular range of hills, diverſitied with woeds, ſcenes 
of cultivation, and encloſures, to about four or five 
miles diſtance. | 

Still winding up into the 1b we come to a 
Might. ſeat, where through an opening among the 
trees we view a bridge of five piers, croſſing a large 
ipiece of water at about half a mile's diſtance. The 
ert ſeat looks down from a conſiderable height, 
„Aung the fide. of a ſteep precipice, upon irregular 
and, pleaſing ground. And now we turn upon a füd- 


den into a lang ws 71 walk in * * ug, x 3 woed, 


* Atti Aollot 
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azched over with tall trees, and: terminating, with a 
ruſtic building. Though the walk, as I ſaid, 
be ſtraight- lined, yet the baſe riſes and falls ſo agree- 
ably, as leaves no room to cenſure its formality. 
This avenue runs the whole- length of this banging 
wood, and' about the middle of it we arrive unex- 
pectedly at a lofty Gothic ſeat, whence we look 
down a ſlope, more conſiderable than that before 
mentioned, through the wood on each ſide. This 
view is indeed a fine one; the eye firſt travelling 
down over well-variegated ground into the valley; 
where is a large piece of water, whoſe {loping banks 
give all the appearance of a noble river. The ground 
from hence riſes gradually to the top of Clent Hill, 
at three or four miles diſtance, and the landſcape is 
enriched” with a view of Hales Owen, and the late 
Lord Dudley's houſe, and a large wood of Lord 
Lyttleton's. It is impoſſible to give an adequate 
defcription of this view; the beauty of it depending 
upon the great variety of objects and beautiful ſnape 
of ground; and all at ſuch a diſtance as to admit of 
being ſeen diſtinctly. 
© Hence we proceed to the ruſtic building before⸗ 
mentioned, a {flight and unexpenſive edifice, formed 
of rough nnhewn ſtone. It is commonly called the 
Temple of Pan; has a trophy of the Tibia and 
A1 and this inſcription over the entrance: > 


Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plure. 
| Edocuit 5 Pan curat oves, oviumque magiſtros. 
ne 
Hears mounting once more to the right, through 
this dark umbrageous walk, we enter at once upon 
2 lightſome high natural terrace, whence the eye is 
thrown over all the ſcenes we have ſeen before, to- 
gether with many fine additional ones, and all be- 
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Held' from a Usclivity that approaches us Khir k pre. 
Spice as is ne In the 3 thus 
inſcribed : 


„ til Ait ad 

ies | fer; * ese s. 
wn DIVINE GLORIA RVARES bariovs aids 

| CRE is oo 
n of this, by her the mot bg 
nificent ſcene here, it were, perhaps, beſt to divide" 
it into two diſtin parts; the noble concave in the 
front, and the rich valley towards the right. In 
regard to the former; if a boon compamon cou 
enlarge his idea of a punch bowl, ornamented with. 
in with all the romantic ſcenery the Chineſe ever yet 
deviſed, it would, perhaps, afford him the higheſt 
idea he could poſſibly conceive of earthly happineſs. 
He would certainly wiſh to fwim in it. Suffice it co 
fay, that the horizon, or brim, is as finely vat ied us 
the cavity. It would be idle here to mention the 
Olee Hills, the Wrekin, the Welſh mountains, or 
Caer Caradoc, at a prodigious diſtance; Which; 
though they finiſh the ſcene agreeably, ſnould not 
be mentioned at the Leaſowes, the beauty of which 
turns chiefly upon diſtinguiſhable fcenes. The vale 
Tey upon the right is equally enriched, and the op- 
polite ſide thereof well fringed with woods; and 
the high hills on one fide this long winding - vale 
rolling agreeably into the hollows on the other. 
But theſe are a kind of objects. which, though 
really noble in the ſurvey, will not ſtrike a reader 
in deſcription, as they would a ſpectator upon = 
fpot. 

Hence returning back into the wood, and — 
Pan's temple, we go directly down the ſlope, inte 
another part of Mr Shenſtone's grounds.” che Fach. 
— nn . 73a Ts Teng er dene 
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muped ground, exhibiting a. maſt! perfe& concave 
and conden, till we arrive at a ſeat under a noble 
beech; preſeming a rich variety of fore · ground, and 
at, perhaps, half a mile's diſtance, the Gothic alcove 
on à hill well covered with waod, a: pretty cottage 
under trees in the more diſtant part of the concave, 
and — upon the right, all nen 
. 

The next. and the ſubſequent ſeat afford pretty 
— the ſame ſcenes a little enlarged; with the 
addition of that remarkable clump of trees, called 
Frankly beeches, adjoining to the old family ſeat of 
the Lyttletons, from whence the * Lord Lyt- 
tleton derives his title. 

We come now to an handſome. Gothic ſcreen, 
backed with a clump of firs, which throws the eye 
in fuli front upon a caſcade in the valley, iſſuing 
from beneath a dark fhade of poplars. The houfe 
appears in the center of a large ſwelling lawn, buſh. 
ed with trees and thicket. The pleaſing variety of 
eaſy ſwells and hollows, bounded by ſcenes lefs 
ſmooth and cultivated, affords the moſt delightful 
picture of domeſtic retirement and tranquillity. - 
We now deſcend to a ſeat encloſed with * 
pales, and backed with firs, inſcribed to Lord Lyt- 
tleton. It preſents a beautiful view up a valley 


contracted gradually, and ending in a groupe of 


moſt magnificent oaks and beeches. The right - hand 
fide is enlivened with two ſtriking caſcades, and a 
winding ſtream ſeen at intervals between tufts of 
trees and woodland. To the left appears the hang · 
ing wood already mentioned, wick the Gothic ſcreen 
on the'flope of the center. $5415.00 ola 
Windling fill downwards, we come to a ſmall ſbat. 
where one of the' offices of the houſe, and a view of a 
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cottage on very high ground; is ſeen, over the tops 
ofthe trees of the grove in the adhacent wallex, 
Fring an agreeable inſtance of the abrupt inequality 
of ground in this romantic well - variegated country. 
The next ſeat ſnews another appearance of the ſame 
valle, the water gliding calmly along betwixt cWwo 
ſeeming groves without cade; as a; contraſt 
to the former one, where it was broken by caſcade, 
The ſcene voy: ny n — ro 


motto: 2 . Bern 

doll 3 
1 Rara mul, et rigui placeant in vallibus amet 
ene amem, e ingloriu : ꝑ 
ot Nel! 


We deſcend now to a a 
called Virgils Grove, where on the entrance we 
paſs by a ſmall r e e e e 


yo 04 ea 
. VIRGLILIO MARONI _ 0 
Abe 1STE CVM LVCO SACER ESTO, 


Before this is a flight bench, e fm. 
are beheld again, but in a different point of 


light. It is difficult either to paint or deſcribe this 


by thoſe who have aimed to ſketch it with their 
pencil. Let it, therefore, be firſt obſerved, that the 
whole ſcene is opaque and gloomy, conſiſting of a 
ſmall deep valley or dingle; the ſides. of 

re 
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which a copious ſtream, es its way; along 
mech BAK, enamelled with e een 


of wild. Wood flowers. The : we arrive at. 
* REA : Doo | 


1 


4 


BAY 8 *EXLEBERKINOG POETE 

Ic OBO THOMSON, 25 
Brody ronrks 1 LI NON FASTIDITOS. | 
Mts 8 8 „ 8 | — a 
00 : "$EDEM HANC ORNAVIT. 


+ Hibs, que tali reddam pro carmine dona ; 

am neque_ me tantum venientis ſibilus auſtri, 
"Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam littora, nec que 
Saxoſas inter decus rumt flumina valle. 


This ſeat ſtands upon a ſteep bank on the edge of 
the valley; from which the eye is drawn down into 
the flat below, by the light that glimmers in front, 

and by the ſound of various caſcades, by which the 
_ winding ſtream is apreeably broken. Oppdlite to 
this ſeat the ground riſes again in an eaſy concave 
to a kind of dripping fountain, where a ſmall rill 
trickles down a rude nich of rock work, through 
fern, liverwort, and aquatic weeds. The green area 
in the middle, through which the ſtream winds. 
being as well ſhaped as can be imagined. After 
falling down theſe caſcades, it winds under a bridge 
of one arch, and then empties itſelf into a ſmall lake 
which catches it a little below. This terminates the 
feene upon the right; and after theſe objects have 
ſome time amuſed the ſpectator, his eye rambles to 
the left, where one of the moſt beautiful caſcades 
imaginable is ſeen, by way of incident, through a 


ind of viſt, of gau Gs 3 ous 


* 


——— it way ſerve to —— the effect of 
what is beautiful. I believe, none ever behold this 
grove, without a thorough ſenſe of ſatisfaction; and 
were one to chuſe any one particular ſpot af this 
perfectly Arcadian farm, it ſhould, perhaps, be this ; 
although it ſo well contraſts both with the terrace 
and with fome other ſcenes, that one cannot wiſh 
them- ever to be divided. | | 
We now proceed to a ſeat at the bottom 7 
large root on the fide of a lope, with this wen 
0 let me haunt this peaceful made; HD; 
Nor let Ambition &er invade. „ 6 ao 
The tenants of this leafy bower - 94:4 7 Io 
bY That ſhun her paths, and flight her power, 4 


© © Hither the peaceful Halcyon flies 

From ſocial meads, and open ſkies ; 
© Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, - * 
And hide her ſapphire plumage here. — 


© The trout, bedropt with crimfon ſtains, - 
* Forſakes the river's proud domains; 

| © Forſakes the ſun's unwelcome gleam, 
To lurk within this humble ſtream. 


: And ſure I hear the Naiad ſay, 

% Flow, flow, my ſtream, this devious way, 
FTho' lovely ſoft thy murmurs are, | 
Thy waters lovely cool and fair. 


„Flow, gentle ſtream, nor let the ven 7 
* "TY Thy (mall unſully'd ſtores diſfain; £5 5 
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Nor let the penſive ſage pine edi b 
1 i nen ner dae + 1 
a be Kunde bs a * a4 FRY of 
| ere gliding through the floping ground, with a 
ſketch through the trees of a ſmall pond below. 
The ſcene in this place is that of water ſtealing 
along through a rude ſequeſtered vale, the ground 
on each fide covered with weeds and field- flowers, as 
that before is kept cloſe ſhaven. ' Farther on, we 
loſe all ſight of water, and only hear the noiſe, with- 
out having the appearance; a kind of effect which 
the Chineſe are fond of producing in What they call 
their ſcenes of enchantment. We now turn all on 
a a ſudden upen the high caſcade, which we admited 
before in viſta. The ſcene around is quite a grotto 
of native ſtone fanning up it, roots of trees over- 
hanging it, and the whole ſhaded over- head. How- 
ever, we firſt approach, upon the left a chalybeat 
ſpring, with an iron bowl chained to it, n this in- 
* upon a ſtone: 


FANS FERRUGINEUS. 
DIVE QUE SECESSV STO FRYE: 
CONCEDIT. 
Then turning to the right, we find a ftone ſeat, ma- 
king part of the aforeſaid cave, with this well- applied 
inſcription, | | 


Intus aque diulcis, vi vogue N ſaxo 5 
Nympharum Domus. 


Which Mr Shenſtone uſed to term the efiition of 
a grotto, We now wind up a fhady path on the 
left hand, and crofling the head of this caſcade, paſs 
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beſide the river that ſupplies it, in our way up to the 
houſe. One ſeat firſt occurs under a ſhady oak as 
we aſcend, the hill; ſoon after, we enter the ſhrub - 
bery which half ſurrounds the houſe, where ue find 
two: ſeats thus inſcribed, to two of his molt Re 
lar friends. The firſt thus, | | 


171%. -: AMIC23TIE ET „ Ml, 

Bitte RICHARDI GRAVEXEo o 0 
| EN ” fas by, 7 ve, Fa, OY ens #9 
i te fontes, Ma nac ene vocabant. | 


Ang a httle further the berry with the filing 
iuleription, 


AMI CITIX ET MERITIS. 
RICHARDI IAG O. 


A this laſt is an opening down the valley over * 
large ſliding lawn, well edged with oaks, to a piece 
of water croſſed by a conſiderable beidge in the fiat 
-—the ſteeple of Hates, a village amid trees, forming 
on the whole a very pleaſing picture. Thus wind- 
ing through flowering ſhrubs, beſide a menagerie fer 
doves, we are conducted to the ſtables. But let it 
not be forgot, that on the entrance in to this ſhrub= 
bery, the firſt object that ſtrikes us is a Venus de 
Mledicis, beſide a baſon of gold fiſh, encompaſſed 
n round with ſhrubs,” and iltuftrated v ith the _— 
[ ing/ inſcription. , 


* 2 9 — g_—_— bd 


w SS - 


— Venus. 


T O Venus, Venus here retir'd, 
« My fober yows I pay: . 775 
Not her on Paphian plains admir'd, er N 


ue bold, the pert, the gay. 
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Not her wh⁰ e amoroſyz leer prevails 25 
To bribe the Phrygian boyz 
© Not her who, clad in armour, fail'd 
To ſave dilaſprous Troy. 


5 66 Freſh riſing from the foamy tide, 
she every boſom warms; | 5 
While half withdrawn ſhe feems to hide, 
And half reveals her charms. 


— — IEEE: Li — - 


Learn hence, ye boaſtful ſons of taſte, 


Who plan the rural ſhade ; N 
„Learn hence to ſhun the vicious waſte 
Of pomp, at large diſplay'd. > 


Let ſweet concealment's magic art 
+ Your mazy bounds inveſt ; 

And while the fight unveils a part, 

Let fancy paint the reſt. 


% Let coy reſerve with coſt unite 
To grace your wood or field; ; 
% No ray obtruſive pall the ſight, | 

| « In aught you paint, or build. 

% And far be driven the ſumptuous glare 

Of gold, from Britiſh groves ; 

« And far the meretricious air 

6 Of China's vain alcoves. 


ce 'Tis baſhful beauty ever twines. 

„The moſt coercive chain; 

{© Tis ſhe, that fov'reign rule declines, 
«© Who beſt deſerves to reign.” . 


4 


-- 
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Written on a Ferme Ornẽe, near Birmingham. 
By the late Lady LUuxXBOROUGH. \ 


9 IS Nature here bids pleafing ſcenes ariſe, 
And wiſely gives them Cynthio to reviſe : 4 

To veil each blemiſh ; brighten every grace; 

Yet ſtill preſerve the lovely parent's face. 

How well the bard obeys, each valley tells; 

Thefe lucid ſtreams, gay meads, and lonely cells; 

Where modeſt art i filence lurks conceal'd, 

While nature ſhines ſo gracefully reveal'd, 

That ſhe triumphant claims the total plan, 

And, with freſh pride, adopts the work of man. 


To WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Eſq; at the 
| Leaſowes. 


By Mr GRAVES, 
Vellem in amicitia ſic erraremus. Hor. 


EE! the tall youth, by partial Fate's decree, 
To affluence born, and from reſtraint ſet free, 
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Eager he ſeeks the ſcenes of gay reſort. 
The fall. the rout, the play houſe, and the court: 
Soon for ſome varniſmd nymph of dubious fame, 
Or pouder'd peereſs, counterfeits a flame. 
Behold him now, enraptur'd, ſwear and ſigh, 
Dreſs, dance, drink, revel, all he knows not why; 
Till; by kind fate reſtor'd to country air, 
He marks the roſes of ſome rural fair : . 1 
Smit with her unaffected naked charms, 
A real paſſion ſoon his boſom warms; | 4 
And, wak'd. from idle dreams, he takes a wife, 
nd taſtes the genuine happineſs of life. 
Thus, in the vacant ſeaſon of the year, 
Some templar gay begins his wild career. 
From ſeat to ſeat o'er pompous ſcenes he flies, 
Views all with equal wonder and ſurpriſe ; 
Till, ſick of domes, arcades, and temples grown, 
He hies fatigued, not ſatisfied, to town. 
Yer if ſome kinder Genius point his way 
To where the Muſes o'er thy Leaſowes ſtray, 
Charm'd with the ſylvan beauties of the place, 
Where Art aſſumes the ſweets of Nature's face, 
Each hill, each dale, each confecrated grove, 
Each lake, and falling ſtream, his rapture move. 
Like the ſage captive in Calypſo's grott. h 
The cares, the pleaſures of the worid forgot, 
Of calm content he hails the genuine ſphere, 
Kd longs to dwell a bliffu! hermit here. 
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Health, and ſweet converſe with the M abe he loves! 
The humbleſt votary-of the tuneful Nine, 5 
With trembling hand, attempts her artleſs ne, Fu 
In numbers ſach as untaught nature brings 
As flow, ſpotitaneous, like thy: native ſprings. 

But ah! what airy forms around me riſe?! 
The ruſſet mountain glows with richer dye: 
In circling dance a pigmy crowd appear, 
And hark! an infant voice ſalutes my ear: 
Mortal, thy aim we know, thy taſk. approves | 
© His merit honour, and his genius love: 
© For us what verdant carpets he has ſpread. 
Where nightly we our myſtic mazes tread! 

For us, each ſhady grove and rural ſeat, 
Fis falling ſtreams and flowing numbers ſweet! - 
© Didit thou not mark, amid the winding dell, 
What tuneful verſe adorns the moſly cell? 
© There every Fairy of our ſprightly train | 
© Reſort, to bleſs the woodland and the plain. 
© There, as we move, unbidden beauties = 
© The green turf brightens, and the violets blow; 

And there with thoughts ſublime we bliſs the (WI 
Nor we aſpire, nor he attends, | in vain. | 

© Go, ſimple rhymer! bear this meſſage true; 
8 b, truths the fairies diftate none ſhall rue. 
y to the Bard in Leaſowes happy grove, | 
hom Dryads honour, and whom Fairies love 
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Content thyſelf no longer that thy lays, 

By others foſter'd, lend to others praiſe; 
« No longer to the favouring world refuſe _ 
« The: welcome treaſures of thy poliſh'd Muſe; 
The ſcatter'd blooms, that boaſt thy valu'd name, 
Collect, unite, and give the wreath to fame: 
© Neer can thy virtues; or thy verſe, engage 
„More ſolid. praiſe than in this happieſt age, 
«© When ſenſe and merits -theriſhd by the throne, 
* And each illuſtrious privilege their own, 
« Tho! modeſt be thy gentle Muſe, I ween, 


| « Oh, lead her blaſhing from the daiſy'd green 

| A fit. attendant on Britannia's queen.” ' 
| Ye ſportive elves, as faithful I relate 

TY intruſted mandates of your fairy ſtate, 
Viſit cheſe wilds again with nightly care; 

Jo ſhall my kine, of all the herd, repair 

In healthful plight to fill the copious pail ! 

My ſheep he pent with ſafety in the dale: 

My poultry fear no robber in the rooſt, 
My linen more than common 'whiteneſs boaſt: 
Let order, peace, and houſewifery be mine; 

| 3 be 7 N and fortune thine. 
BS | | ACT ef va 


On hs nba of an Echo at EDc4ron. 
By — —— 


A! what art thou, whoſe voice uyknown 
Pqurs on theſe plains its tender moan? 
Art thou the nymph in Shenſtone's 
Who doſt with plaintive note bewail 
That he forſakes th' Aonian maids, 
Too court inconſtant rills and ſhades ? 
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Mourn not, ſweet nymphs —Alas, 4 in vain 
Do they invite,. and thou complain— 
Vet while he woo'd the gentle throng, 
With liquid lay and melting ſong, © + - 7 S 
The liſtening herd around him ſtray'd, Le 
In wanton friſk the lambkins play'd, 
And every Naiad ceas'd to lave . . 
Her azure limbs amid the wave. 
The Graces danc'd; the roſy band- 
Of ſmiles and Loves went hand in hand; 
And purple pleaſures ſtrew'd the way 
With ſweetett flowers; and every ray 
Of each fond Muſe, with rapture fic'd, 2 
The glowing thought his breaſt ioſpir'd. wa 1; fE-2 
The hills rejoic'd, the valleys rung, 


All nature ſmibd, while Shenſtone ſung; "Dad 

So charm'd his lay; but now no more - 4 
Ah! why doſt thou repeat no more? 9 
Even now he hies to deck the grove, * 


To deck the ſcene the Muſes love; 

And ſoon again will own their ſway, . 

And thou reſound the peerleſs lay, | ' 
And with immortal numbers fill 1 1 LIARS 18 

Each rocky cave and vocal hill. 


VERSES by Mr DopsLzy, on his firſt 
arrival at the LEASOWES, 17544. 


. 66 OW ſhall I fix my wandering eye? Where find 
6 The ſource of this inchantment? Dwells it in 
The woods? or waves there not a magic wand 
« Over the tranſlucent waters? Sure, unſeen, 
Some favouring power directs the happy lines 
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That ſketch abieſe beautiesyl ——— 
. $:And>froopathetdates;'-tor'Nature)s fiueſt fotms, 
Vague uadetermimd, infiniteg untaught 
6 By line er:compaſs; yet ſupremely fuirgꝰ o - 
So ſpake Philenor, as with cgptardigaze'sy of 
He traversd Damon's farm. OHrem diſtant plains 
He ſouglit his friend's abode; not had the fame 
Of chat new. form'd Arcadia reachꝭd. hid ear... 
2! And thus the fwain. as wer euch hib and dale, 
Thro' lawwer=thicket he purſud his way z 
«© What is: it gilds the verdure of thefe mad 
„With hues more We than fanty patats- the 
:707 570595 Hann emen off 218 371i 
„Of Paradiſe ? What Naiad's-pniiding: hand 
< Leads, tro the broider' d vale, r theſe lucidſrills, 
„That, nurmuring as they flow, bear melody 
„Along their banks; and thro the vocal mades, 
„Improve the muſic of tlie woodland chor? 
What penſive Dryad rais'd yon ſolemn grove, 
„Where minds contemplative,” at cloſe of dax 
„ Retiring muſe oer Nature's various works, 
„Her wonders venerate, or her {ſweets e- 
% What room for doubt? Some rural. detty, | ſj > 
+ Preſiding, ſcatters-o'er- th unequat-lawns, | 
In beauteous wilonefs, yon fair-ſpreading trees; 
% And mingling woods and Waters, hills and dales, 
4 And herds and bleating flocks, domeſtic fowl, 
<© And thoſe that ſwim the lake, fees ring round 
„% More plealing landſcapes than in Tempe's vale 
„ Peneus water'd. Yes, ſome ſylvan god 
„Spreads wide the varietl Moſpect; waves the 
«© woods, 
Lifts the proud hills, and clears the ſhining lakes; 
„While, from the congregated waters pour 'd, 
* The * torrent tùmbles down the ſteep 


r * 


Mr OS H E NS TONE. 4X 
An fam fury fier den irregulr, I T n 
« Wild} imerrupted, frof. dowitlsocko andy 
« And iiterworen>trees; till; nom abſorhd . 
« An opening cavern all its rage ęntombs .. 
« So vanith-humancglories:) Such theiptmpsc} 0 
<«:Offwelling werriors, of 2mbitivus! kitgsy7 57 5H 
« Who. fret? and! flrut their hour upon ide fta e 
« Of buy life, and then are heard: more! 
Hes, dis enchamtment all And ſee theoffells ; 
« The powerful incamations, magiciverſes! 0117 
„ Inſorib'u on every tree, aleove r uri... 77 
„ Spells! —Incantations!—ah, my tuneful frieht !* 
„ Thine are the numbers | thire thb wond'rous- 
Dube work E Silibuns g 10 
a Ves, great magician! now I reach tliee right 
« And lightly weigh all ſorcery, but Tchin el“! 
e No NMaiad's leuiing ſtep conductscheorill o 
Nor ſylean god preſiding ſttirts the law e 
„In beamtcous uüldneſs, with fair ſpreading trees; 
« Nor magie Wand has circumicribldiithe freue. 
Je Nis thine dn taſte, thy genius that preſideb, 
« Nor needs there other deity, nor feeds 1511 7 
60 Men Solent: ſpells than they.” No more _ 
- fwainy oi; _ 1334834 uibits n 8 
We Damon, oer the tufted: lawn al 
2:Rdvrancing, leads him to the ſocial demes- 117, 
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inn 0? bort ym wo Nil uach em dope: 46 


To MH. N. obe death af Ar Sir. 
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" Thee, ſhepherd, thee, the woods and Ger caves, 
Vith wild thyme and abe gadding, vine o'ergrown,:' 
And all their echoes N 01 1 1691 I bie Illic“ 


122 
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„5 Fis paſt! wy friend; the tranſient ſeene is clov/d 
The fairy pile, th' enchanted viſion,.rais'd ,. 


By Damon magic ſkill, is loſt in ar 
What tho' the lawns and denden wund remain. 
Each tinkling ſtream, each ruſhing, «oro wo. 11" 


With lapſe, incefavt.echoes:thro?. the dale? 
Yet;what avails the lifeteſs landſcape now ? 
The charm's diſſolv'd; the Genius of the wood, 
Alas! is. lown-—for Damon is no more. 

As hen frum fair Lyceum, crown'd _ 1 J 
Or Mænalot, wich leaves autumnał ſtrew'd, : 
The tuneful Pan retires; the vocal hills 15 
Reſound no more, and all Arcadia mourns. 

Yet here we fondly dream d of laſting joys :- 
Here we had hop'd, from noiſy throngs retir d, 
To drink large draughts of friendihip's cordial rea; 

In ſweet oblivion wrapp'd, by Damon' 8 verſe, 7 „ 
And ſocial converſe, many a ſummer's day. * 

Romantic wiih! In vain frail mortals trace 
Th' imperfe& tketch of human blik&—Whilſt yet 55 = 
Th oarapter'd fire his vwell- plaun d ſtru@ure views,” vg 
_ Majeſtic riſing *midft his infant Wade; (EL! 
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Sees the datk laurel ſpread its lait ly de,, 105 2 1 
Its languid bloom the purple take bleyd, vol | ad : 
Or pale laburnuin drop its Ra Ny | 0 
Death ſpreads tlie fatal ſha — 0 heir 1 
Tranſplant the Tere, rout 1's Tous. SLY 
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Oh! teach me thens like 72 my friend, to raiſe 
To moral truths R fo 8h 
Tob long, by B ap 0 / ot 
Of nymphs and. groves 1 1 and 
80 fawons, R och nde * d . N 
or Naad Meaning Ger her Unllmg ur ne d 
Oh!f!Eould I learn to ſanctify my ſtranss 
With hymns, like thoſe by tuneful Meyrick ſun 
Orb rather cateh the:melancholy' ſbünds © 
From Wartens reed; or Maſon's yr paint 
The ſudden gloom that damps ade ſee ! 
Melpomene hetſeuf has ſiatch'd the pipe, 
With which 'fLyttleton his Lueis bürtd; 84 
And l eries, My Shenſtone is N OU e 
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VERSES written at the Gardens of WIE 
LIAM SHENS TONE, yy near Briming- 
ham, 1756. 139 9 F1 084 iyts; 1 SE 

PATIOST £19351. d nom ou bands 

Ile terramum mils prefer o. omnes 

Angles ride . 


31 6 } 


Wes LB. you "theſe lov'd receſſes 2 de 
Aud view Fair Nature's modeſt face? 5 


Un E 


See her in every. field-flower bloom? nn 
O'er every, thicket thed pertume? I r 

4D: z * 14 "I 
By verdaut groves, and vocal hills, 
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By moſly grotts, near purlog wills... © nadir aid | 
Where-e'er yolk ty 925 your . oudering ey tb. ein a5! 
Behold her Bo tout, diſguiſe. iugusl ei! 

What thoug! hl . trifles. heres... ul 2lkq-20 0d 
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4 rarely, here Ve ke amn (2 3611 jingle"? 
Ot rank, or ca power, 5 kane; 


es ES ooh 

Vet, if ingenuous de yr f tata baftorgai 12 div 
A bliſs more pure and nhcon Sh bus H,ẽ,=u 01 

Your ſtep attetids—Dr3w. 175 mat, * 90T * 

And meet the bard's benigriantleys) © 2076 Ig 9 T 
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On him no pedant forms Watt d bogw Sd 
No proud reſerve ſuuts up tits Fes, foorat Sd 
No ſpleen, no party- - views com dt 9711135! 4172 37 TI: * 
That warm benevolence” of (p52 wet 0569 bak 
Wuch prompts the friendly” gerierous . 19116 
Regardleſs of each venal art: Ak of T ? 
Regardleſs of the World's acclaim; bg e 5 
And courteous with. no ſelfiih ain. VO 115! vad 
Draw freely migh, and welcome daa Bit ba 
If not the coſtly, yet the kind. 22119) b ear 
Oh, he will lead you to the cells 1 10 %% 20] 
Where every! Muſe" and Virthe dwellssʒñ 
Where the Sreen Dryads guard His Woods, 38940 
Where the blue Naiads guide tis Aces 973 ! 
Where all the Siſter Graces gay 
That ſhap'd his walk's meandrivg Way, was WT 
Stark-naked, or but wreath'd With: Hlowers, v 
Lie dumdering ſoft beneath his bb wers. A 9170.3 
Walk'd by the ſtock-dove“s melting trait, 


Behold them riſe! and, with the tran 576 of 
Of nyrhphs that haunt the ſtream or greve, us 21 
Or o'er the flowery champaign rove, * gt: 1121 Hf 


Join hand in hand—attentive gabe MIv mid oT 
And mark the dance's myftit Maze. vil3 sg hn 
&« Suck is the waving Hite" they cry, 53q NM 
& For ever dear to Fancy*% eye Spin, en 197 ag] 
4 Von ſtream that wanders unge dale, 
4 The ſpiral wood, the willing Vale, KT MM 
The path=whith,,” wrougkt Witt aden Ua, 
44 Slow * (ales eil. dh EN E eie 
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Me THIN OSD -M 

“With fir inveſted combine 7 bag wy 
« To recommend the Wag line... 25 

* The wreathed 10 of Bacch us fa "Ro "ag 64h, 
The ringlet's "of Apollo 8 175 ah 
© The wand by Maia's 8. offspring borne, 3 
The ſmooth ers of Ammon's horn, F 
The ſtructure by f the Cyprian dame, : 
And each fair emale' s beauteous frame, | 
< Shew, to the pupils of deſign. N 3 
The triumphs of the Waving Line A | = 

Then gaze, and mark that union 5 
Where fair convex and concave meet; My 
And while, quick ſhifting as you ſtray, AT ES 
The vivid ſcenes of fancy play; Sn 14 
The lawn, of afpe& ſmooth and mild 
The foreſt ground, groteſque . and 0 
The ſhrub that ſcents the mountain gale; - 
The ſtream rough daſhing-down the . 
From rock to rock, in eddies toſt; 41 11. 
The diſtant lake in which tis loſt; 
Blue hills gay beaming thro? the vlads ; . 
Lone urns that ſolemnize the ſhade; E 
Sweet in of all that charms. __ 
In groves, meads, dingles, rivulets, farms! 1 
If aught the fair cpnfuſton pleaſe, ea 
With laſting health, and laſting eaſe, 
To him who form'd the bliGful TE, 448 
And gave thy lite.oye tranquil hour, "3 
With peace and. freedom theſe poſleſt, © 
His temperate mind {eevres the reſt. 

But if; thy.ſou}, ſuch bliſt deſpiſe, e ee 
Aver t thy dull incnriqus eyes; 60 10d 
Go fc them: there, , where gems and gold, 
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Go try in courtly ſcenes to — 

A fiirer form of Nature's face: 

Go ſcorn Simplicity — but know 

Thar all our heart-felt joys below, 

That all which Virtue loves to name, 

Which art conſigns to laſting fame, 

Which fixes wit or beauty's throne, 

Derives its ſource from ER ALONE. 
ARCADI 0. 


To W1LLIaM SHENSTOXE, | Eſq; in Js 
ſickneſs. 


By Mr Woopnovss. 


E flow'ry plains, ye breezy woods, 
Ye bowers and gay alcoves, 
Ye falling ſtreams, ye filver floods, 
Ye grottos, and ye groves | 


Alas! my heart feels no delight, 
Tho' I your charms furvey ; 
While he confumes in pain the ak: 


In languid fighs the day. 
The flowers diſcloſe a thouſand blooms, 
A thouſand ſcents diffuſe; 
Let all in vain they ſhed perfumes, 

In vain diſplay their hues. 


Reſtrain, ye flowers, your thoughtleſs pride, 
 Recline your gaudy heads: 
And ſadly drooping, fide by ſide, 

n your humid beds. 


Tall oaks, that o'er the, woadland ſhade, 
Your lofty ſummits rear! 


4 


* x * 
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Ah why, in wonted charms . 
Expand your leaves ſo fair 


For lo, the flowers, as gayly ſmile, 

As wanton waves the tree; "A? 
And tho' 1 ſadly plain the while, 

Yet they regard not me. 15 


Ah, ſnould the fates an arrow ſend, 
And ſtrike the fatal wound, 

Who, who ſhall then your ſweets defend, 
Or fence your beauties round? 7 1 


But hark, perhaps, the plumy throng.” 
Have learn'd the plaintive tale, 

And ſome (ad dirge, or mournful ſong, 
Comes floating in the gale. | 


Ah no ! they chant a ſprightly ſtrain 
To ſoothe an amorous mate; 

Vnmindful of my anxious pain 

And his uncertain fate. 


But ſee, theſe little murmuring rills 4 

With fond repinings rove; | | 
And trickle wailing down the hills, | 
Or weep along the grove. 


Oh mock not, if, beſide your ſtream, 
lou hear me too repine ;. - | 
Or aid with ſighs your mournful theme, dg 1 
And fondly call him mine. | a 


Le envious winds, the cauſe diſplay, 
In whiſpers as ye blow, 

Why did your treacherous gales come 5 
The poiſon' mate of woe? e 


"8 as Cu * 
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Did he not plant the ſhady bower, 
Where you ſo blithely meet? 5 

Tue ſden flirub; and fragrailt tower, © 


To make your breezes ſweet ? — 


And muſt he leave the wood, the b, 4 

The dear Arcadian reign ; UE 
Cal neither verſe nor virtue geld on an 
The guardian of the plain? 0 | 0 hard, 


My&bs hig tuneful breath reign} - H 
Whom all the Muſes love? U 


That round his brow their laurels tune, rigors 
_ Anchalt/hisfongs approve. oo Der“ 


Preſerve him, mild Omnipotence ! 
Our father, king, and God. 
Who clear®ft the paths of life ind ſenſe, 


_ Or _ them at thy ned. 04 
Bleſt — r, who calm the n 0 TC 
His valued health reſtore, 
Nor let the ſons of Genjus weep, : 
Nor let the good deplore. cd) No 5 
But if thy boundlefs wiſlom knows r 
His longer date an ill. NIE: — 8 5 3 
Let not my foul a with diſcloſlTe 2 OO 


To contradi@ thy wit. 41 no _ 
1194932 E647 91 1001 [ 
For happy, bappy were the change, | ben oÞB 
For fach a god-like mind, 10! 1 2 EN 261 
To go where kindred riß ravge, 
Nor leave a with behind. i q 
no7 — of Soqusyq NC 
And tho? to fare ha 'p ples 18% ni ebiid JB AT 
Kings might Their tate ant ein b 1712 E 


Yet muſt he feel ſuch Fapturentaere,,;, 41s: nt 
As none can taſte 587 + — 
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Who ſo much care 200 a0 colt beſt 
Who crown'd' thy barten hills vin Al er 
And chear'd with tinkling rills Lach flent ez 
Here taught the day to wear a thoughtful Wonen 
And there enliven'd Nature's vernab as 
Propitious earth] he lightly on his heul); 
And ever on his tomb thy vernal glories ſpread?” 
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Fo the Memory of LECTELY. HE Nr. 
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STONE, a 48 e * 8. 9 1 8 
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rey 2 we'll follow'the hearfe, N 
And ſee our lovid Corydon laid : ind vil nend 
Tho? ſorrow may blemiſn the verſ ca,, 
Let let the fad tribute be pack. 
Fhey call'd him the pride of the plain az: 
In footh, he was gentle and kind; | 
He mark'd in his elegant ſtrain, n. 
The graces that glow'd in his mi n n 101 


a Het eib gw fv on 1 


8 Inicio: Fu 7-6 NES! 10/7 | 
On purpoſe he planted you beer, fy o ond b. 
That birds in the covert mi t AwWel 


He cultur'd his thymeXor the" bee: 251 n 
But never * their cal.” n 
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ve lambkins, that play'd at his feet, 


Go bleat—and your maſter began : | WF, 
His muſic Was artleſs and Weet, 7 . 
HFis manners as mild as your own. 
III. 


No verdure ſhall cover the vale, 
No bloom on the bloſſoms appear; 
The Fweets of the foreſt ſhell fail, 
And Winter diſcolour the year. 
No birds in our hedges ſhall ſing, 
(Our hedges ſo vocal before), 
Since he that ſhould welcome the ſpring 
Can Feet the * r no more. 


50 — Fn 
_ IV. 


His Phyllis was fond of his praiſe, 
And Poets came round in a throng ; 
They liſten'd and envy'd his lays, 
But which of them equalbd his ſong? 
Ye ſhepherds, henceforward be mute, 
For loſt is the paſtoral ſtrain; 
So give me my Corydon's flute, 
7 thus—let me break it in twain. 
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